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THE MAID OF MONA. 


By Lrow Lewis. 


—_——___—____. 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 
NOEL AND MONA STARTLED. 
By how much unexpected, by so much 
@ must awake endeavonr for defence, 
For courage mounteth with occasion. 
bd Shakespeare. 

As weary as he had been on retiring, Noel was 
awakened by the barking of Mr. Wilburn’s dog, at 
the instant of Fearnought'’s arrival at the castle. 

_“‘ Hallo! who's there ?” he muttered, starting up in 
his bed. ‘ Another wanderer seeking hospitality ?” 

_He listened a moment, but the sounds that reached 
his hearing from below were not distinct enough, 
owing to the distance, for him to learn from them what 
had happened. 

“It's none of my affairs,” he added, lying down. 
“It’s a tramp, a call from a neighbour, or something 
else that does not concern me! ” 

He endeavoured to compose himself to sleep, but 
found that his brief repose had relieved his late ex- 
haustion greatly, and left him wakeful and thoughtful. 

His mind ran from one subject to another, although 
he made an effort, every few minutes, to go to sleep 
again. 

Owing to this restlessness, he soon became conscious, 
by a variety of sounds that continued to reach him 
from below, that something unusual was taking place 
in the castle. 

“The arrival of that party, whoever he is,” he re- 
sumed, “is making a cemmotion. Who can he be? 
Why is this bustle?” 

He continued to listen, turning from side to side, 
now reclining on one elbow, and now starting up with 
the impatience which belongs to the mood that had 
come upon him. 

“He's some nabob, no doubt,” he finally declared, 
annoyed by the activity around him. “The old 
gentleman is taking a great deal of trouble for him. 
Van it be that the new-comer is somebody of import- 
ance? a relative, or———_ ” 





[a 

The young officer suddenly paused, and again arose, 
rather abruptly, to a sitting posture. An idea of no 
pleasant nature had evidently struck him. 

‘Perhaps the new-comer is Fearnought himself!” 
he ejaculated, in a barely audible whisper. ‘ Mr. 
Wilburn is undoubtedly his father,as Mona and I 
both saw ata glance, by his resemblance to him. It 
is quite possible for the smuggler to appear here, if he 
is the son that has been so long missing. Finding 
himself hotly pursued, he would naturally turn his 
steps this way, with the double intention of seeing 
his father and hiding a few days from his pur- 
suers |” 

Although these reflections passed through Noel's 
mind, under the impulses of the moment, a further 
consideration of the subject inspired him with doubts. 
In fact, a strong reaction followed, as is frequently the 
case with our best impressions, and he again placed 
his head on his pillow. 

“Such a thing is possible,” he muttered, “ but not 
likely. I will not bother myself about it! ” 

He made another effort to go to sleep, but as it is too 
often the case with any one endeavouring to do so, the 
very eftort served to render him more wakeful. 

The sound of footsteps and voices just without his 
room, in the corridor, suddenly fell upon his hearing, 
and he recognized the speakers as Mr. Wilburn’s ser- 
vants, 

They were talking about the return of their young 
master, and the woman’s voice was heard in an ob- 
servation about the room and bed she was about to 
get ready for him. 

“Master Horace ? ” repeated Noel, startled and ex- 
cited, as he sprang out of bed. ‘ What is it that old 
couple are talking about? can it be that Fearnought zs 
the son, and that he has made his appearance ?” 

He hastened to dress himself, opened the door of 
his room an inch or two, and placed his ear at the 
opening. 

He gained no definiteinformation by this proceeding, 
as the couple conversed in low tones, but his suspicions 
were confirmed, and his anxieties rapidly increased. 

Accordingly, when Thomas and his wife had 
departed, retiring for the night, the young officer 





stepped into the corridor, proceeded to the stairs, and 
descended a part of them, continuing to listen. 

The indistinct sounds he had overheard had not 
deceived him, for a voice was heard in conversation 
with Mr. Wilburn. 

This voice, which was full and somewhat excited, 
caused Noel to start, and he quickly descended severa! 
additional steps, when he halted, and listened. 

There was no mistaking the speaker, although he 
was not visible. 

He was Fearnought, beyond all question. 

The discovery of the fact, under all the circum- 
stances was not one likely to render the mind of the 
discoverer easy. 

Waiting only a moment, barely long enough to 
learn the tenor of the conversation between the two 
men, Noel hastened upstairs to the room in which 
Mona was sleeping. 

Here he knocked loudly. 

“ Awake, Mona!” he shouted as loud as he could 
without incurring the danger of being overheard. 
“ Quick! we are in danger !” 

The ruinous condition of the castle was such as to 
give his voice free access to the apartment, both above 
and below the door, but the maiden was too tired to 
be awakened readily from her slumbers. 

‘Mona! Mona!” he repeated, with the keen,tones 
of anguish and apprehension, “‘awake on the instant ! 
We must fly!” 

There was no response: 

Placing his ear to the key-hole, he could distinctly 
hear the steady respirations of the sleeper, and a 
realization of her helpl and -unconsci 
added to his deep anxiety. Becoming excited, ho 
kicked and rattled the door, renewing his cries. 

A response, in an exclamation of alarm, told him 
that he had succeeded in his efforts to arouse the 
sleeper. 

The next moment Mona presented herself at tho 
door, her cloak flung over her shoulders, and her hair 
hanging in dishevelled masses around her pale, 
startled face. f ‘ 

Oh, Noel, what is the matter?” she cried, standing 
face to face with him, “ Is the castle on fire? La—— 
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“ Worse than th at, darling,” interrupted Wynne, 
making his tones low and calm. ‘ As we feared, 
Fearnought is the son of Mr. Wilburn, and he has 
just come home—” 


“ Fearnoug zit here!” ejaculated the maiden. “Then 
we are lost! 

As she spoke, she staggered and relapsed her grasp 
upen the door-latch, but Noel supported her tenderly, 
saying: 

x We are not lost, Mona, if you remain as brave 
and self-collected as you have been heretofore. 
Dress yourself as quickly as possible, while I remain 
before your door. We must get away from here, and 
quic skly ! 

' Wynne's words restored to Mona all hercalmness 
and self-possession, and even made her hopeful. 

“ Yes, we'll get away,” she said. “If Fearnought 
bas no men with him, Noel, we standa chance of 
escaping. Try and think out our course of action 
wile I dress.” 

She withdrew intother chamber, closing her door, 
and Noel paced back and forth in the corrider, 
pausing continually to listen to the seunds that-eame 
up from the drawing-room. 

In a very few mimutes, Mona d her chamber- 
door again, and drew her loverijato her room. She 
was completely dregsed, even to‘mer hvod and cloak. 

“ You are certain, ‘Noel, that Bearnought is here?” 
she said, calmly. 

“Quite certain,” reghiell:the young officer. “I was 
aroused by the barkingéfithe dog, and found it impos- 
sible to go to sleep agéim, avd I-goon learned that 
there must have beensam important arrival. After a 
while I heard the servants in the eorrider, and one of 
them said that ‘Master Heraee” jhail eeme home. 
Feeling certain that “Horace” owas "Mesrmenght, I 
dressed and crept down to the @rasving+reem door, 
where I overheard someef his conversation swith his 
father.” 

“Indeed! What didithey say? ‘Wene cour aeames 
mentioned ?” ‘ 

“Yes. It seems that(Mr. Wi him 
of our presence, and Iheard pr ere ogg wl ‘for 

our safety. I will explain all I heasthizeediter. 
first thing is to secume our escape, a8 te @annot or 
how many confederates Fearnought maythave ia ‘the 
vicinity.” ; 

“But Fearnought will hear us depart.” j 

“He must not! "\@eclared Wynne. ““Sifeiis proha- 
bly going to preteni to retire, for dhe memtrreem has 
been prepared for him. Once he getetim uthere, the 
will hear the slightest sound from <thiac@hantiher. ie. 
seems desirous that kis father shoul -nét-espect his 
identity with the smuggler-chief, and will be careful 
to preserve a show of goodness.” 

“I hate to have that good old man know that his son 
is Fearnought,” said Mona, thoughtfully. 

“ We will not tell him,” responded her lover. “As 
soon as the smuggler comes up stairs, we'll ge down, 
tell Mr. Wilburn we are rested, and have decided 
to go on to the nearest village. But let.us go out into 
the cerridor, and remain until Fearnought has re- 
tired!” 

They passed quietly out of the chamber, and stood 
in the corridor listening for several moments. 

The stairway was a handsome, massive structure, 
with a carved railing ani banisters, and the wall on 
one side of it contained deep niches for groups of sta- 
tuary. In one or two of these niches marble figures 
gleamed through the darkness, but the rest were 
em pty. 

We will hide in one of those niches, Mona,” whis- 
pered Noel, hurrying her to them. “It will be the 
best place to conceal ourselves, as they are quite iarge 
enough to receive us!” 

He drew her after him into one of the niches, and 
they waited. They heard the outer door close on the 
smuggler, as he re-entered the castle after his survey 
of his father’s sloop; and after a period that seemed 
endless, they heard him coming up the stairs. 

What a moment of suspense was that! 

Mona’s heart throbbed so loudly that she pressed 
her hand tightly over it, lest its quick beatings should 
be heard, but the young couple stood as fixed and im- 
movable as statues. 

The smuggler held his candle in his right hand, 
so that the niche with its living statuary was in the 
shadow, and he passed up the stairs and to his own 
chamber without a suspicion of the lovers’ presence, 

When he had closed his door Noel whispered : 

“Now is our time, Mona! Let us hasten down to 
the drawing-room, and see Mr. Wilburn. We will 
not betray Fearnought, but he may betray himself 
when he discovers our absence. Ceme! 

They stepped out upon the stairs, and noiselessly 
descended to the drawing-room, where they foand Mr. 
Wilburn still before the fire, wrapped in a happy 
revery. 

The excitement occasioned by his son's return had 
made him wakeful, and he was planning a bappy 


“ Save us!” he ejaculated, arising from his seat, 
as Noel closed the door behind himself and Mona. 
“You are up and dressed? What can be the mat- 
ter? ” 

‘“We are rested,” explained Wynne, “and have 
concluded to:resume aur journey, Mr. Wilburn. We 
are very grateful for your kindness, but it is necessary 
for us to be in Liverpool to-morrow.” 

“Dear me!” cried Mr. Wilburn. ‘ What a sudden 
resolution! Why it's after midnight! Surely, 
Captain Wynne, it isn’t necessary to travel by night! 
Miss Maxley, I beg you to remain. You surely in- 
tended stopping all night—ead I was going to send 
you home in my sloop!” 

“Yowaze very kind, sir,” responded Wynne, “ but 
I dare “7 we can get a boat or horses at the nearest 
nin Yi you will have the goodness to direct 


mn eNo. I won't let a guest go away like that,” de- 
elared Mr. Wilburn. “If you must go, take my 
sloop. You can send it home when you get through 
with it.” 

Both ‘Noel and Mona thanked their host heartily as 
y his kind offer. 

“Batwhata pity you can’t stay!” persisted Mr. 
Wilburn. ‘My son has come home to-night. What 
a joytosee himagain! I wish you could seo him. 
He has to go over to Hoylake to-morrow, and you 
could goalong with him, and he would land you at 
Liverpool. Let me call him, that he may add his 
persuasions to mine——” 

*“Oh,.no! no!” cried Mona, in wild alarm. “ We 
mustreally go without delay, Mr. Wilburn. Don’t. 
call any one—please don’t!” 

Re. course net,gimee you #ay s0;” ai the ihest, 

re 7 
have Spawdidiengtion a threakfest, for aailing 
work. You ean come with me to ithe peat 
plenty and I will ‘then lengron out oe 

© door. 





asleep, unconscions of his presence, and about to be- 
come an easy prey to him. 

“In the room next to mine, so Jane told me,” he 
said to himself. “Hew fortunate and pleasant! How 
strangely it has all happened !” 

He inclined his ear towards the apartment which 
had been assigned to Mona, and listened. 

All was still around him—a!l savethe murmars~ of 
the wind, the rustling of the leaves, and the swasli- 
ing of the waves against the beach at the base of the 
castle. 

“She sleeps!” he ejaculated. 
tired !” 

Turning his ear in the direction of Noel’s room, he 
continued to listen a full minute. 

He listened with the terrible intentness with which 
a lion or tiger, crouching in its covert, awaits the 
approach of its prey. 

He was satisfied with thé apparent state of affairs 
in that quarter. 

“He, too, is in a sound slumber!” he continued, 
with a long breathing, expressive of satisfaction and 
relief. “They are both in»my -hands—she for the 
love I bear her, and he fer security and venge- 
ance!” 

His joy, as ho reached ‘these convictions, was in- 
tense—almost a frenzy. 

He arose and po —_ baék and forth, with 
many an ejaculation of ‘his t emits, 
while he rubbed his hands gleefully:tog ethe 

‘How to carry,out the job-?” \he:mused. Ma I have 
paved the way for their —and for my 
own also. I must take care: tthe old gentleman 


“She was very 


* "| Gees not discovermy secrets. Ishall wait until all is 
| stil, amid. thea—— 


Athoaghtaeomed to strike hin, for he checked his 


swere here,” hegsid to himself, referring 
to‘themmametho had brought shim from the Cheshire 
yeoast,“hewreuld be of assistamce tome. I could post 
‘bimmear-the castle, and pointihim out to the old gen- 





Although chafing atithe 


water. 

the basket himself, urging and 
his pleading vain, he conducted them ' 

Shae ees |S 


per SR he is!” said Mona, as she and her lover 
descended the rocky stairway, as directed by their 
host. ‘ How strange it is that so good a man should 
have so bad a son!” 

“ Yes, he is good!” answered Wynne, thoughtfully. 
“Yet it is very:easy to seo why his son turned cut 
badly. Mr. Wilburn is too yielding, and, having 
always given hisson his own way, and never at- 
tempted to restrain him, he has given him up to evil. 
But here we are !” 

They had reached the little boat by the wharf. 
Wynne placed Mona in it, put in the basket, and fol- 
lowed, and was soor propelling the little craft to- 
wards the sloop. His rapid strokes brought him 
quickly alongside, and he assisted Mona to the deck. 

“T wonder what we can do with the little boat?” 
said the maiden. “ We can’t-send it ashore, nor set 
it adrift—~” 

“But we can take it with us!” said Wynne, smil- 
ing for the first time since his discovery of Fear- 
nought’s presence at the castle. “I'll send the sloop 
and boat home to-morrow.” 

He drew the boat on deck and raised the anchor, 
ss the sail, and they were soon moving out of 
the 

“ Won't Mr. Wilburn tell Fearnought where we 
are gone?” asked Mona, taking a seat on a little 
— against the bulwarks. S. He may pursue 


* «But we have the start, darling,” responded our 
hero. “ Besides, he will have to look awhile before 
finding a vessel like this in the neighbourhood. We 
are safe, Mona—safe and together!” 

And they sailed out of the bay in joyful triumph. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
A GHALN OF SURPRISES. 

Thus while he spake, each passion dimm'd his face, 

Thrice changed with pale ire, envy, amd despair, 

Which marked his berrowed visage, and betrayed 

Him counterfeit. Mili 

Wri noiseless footsteps, the smuggler-chief reached 

his rn a closed the door, and sank into. the nearest 
chair, while a thrill of fiendish delight pervaded his 





future, when his guests entered his presence. 


whole being, He supposed that Mona and Noel were 







as. oneof the smugglers. He would also assist 

Wynne, who has the nerves of a tiger. 

the "he added, “I will go in pursuit of 

itentiliinot take me leng to evertake him!” 

eS the corridor,and hurried dewn the 

(thesintention of leaving the castle by the 

wee west eyeer ao ore however, that Mr. Wilburn 

he retraced his steps, locked the 

= as to prevent his absence from 

—and took his departure by another 

‘way, hurrying down the side of the cliff to the 
Sea. 


The surprise and disappsintment with which he 
suddenly remarked the absence of the little sloop from 
the bay, may be imagined. 

“Gone?” he ejaculated, stoppin short in his move- 
ments, “the sloop vanished ? who can have taken her? 
She was here only a few minutes ago!” 

For a moment he stood motionless, wondering and 
confounded, and then he.regained the castle unseen, 
and descended to the drawing-reom, presenting himself 
in a state of intense excitement to his father. 

“The smugglers are even thicker, father, than I 
imagined,” he exclaimed, determined to ‘turn the dis- 
appearance of the sloop to a favourable account, if 
possible. “'Thgy have run away with the sloop!” 

“Run away with her?” re Mr. Wilburn. 
“Why, Horace, I know all at her absence. I 
placed her at the disposal of the captain——” 

“The captain?” echoed Fearnought, becoming 
pallid with his emotions. 

“Yes, Horace. He has gone with her!” 

“Gone?” reared the smuggler-chief. “ You cannot 
meanit! Gone? 

“ Yes, he said he was rested, and insisted ,on setting 
out for the Cheshire coast, where he expests to find 
his vessels! ” 

“And he’s really left us, and the girl with him! 
Ten thousand furies——” 

“Do not blame him, Horace,” Mr, Wil- 
burn, fc oy “T told him that you had re- 
turned, and that you would be glad to see him in the 
morning ——” 

The smuggler-chief uttered a hoarse and incoherent 
exclamation of rage, but checked himself before he 
had an anything to betray the cause of his excite- 
men 

“ And so—you told him about me, did you?” he 


gasped. 

“Yes, Horace, I also told him that you had seen 
the smugglers prowling about, and.it was on this last 
consideration only that I permitted him to leave us se 
abruptly.” 

“How long has he been gone? ” 

“ Not a great while—perhaps a quarter of an hour. 

But you seem greatly affected by his departure. What 


de you——” 
“ I—I fear that he will fali into bad hands,” stam 
mered Fearnought, endeaveuring to regain his wonted 





calmuess. “The smugglers, you know, are very thick 
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along the coast, they are very much incensed 
against him. I think, father, that I will pay some 
further attention to this matter—take some mea- 
sures of precaution—that is, take a little walk up 
the coast, and see if I can learn anything about the 
bem “Aes 

' Mr Wilburn did not object to the preposition, 
although he could not comprehend why his son 
should act as he did, and he contented himself with 
the expression of a few suggestions. 

“Tet what will happen, father,” resumed Fear- 
neught, producing a purse of money, ‘I wish to leave 
afew bank-notes with you. Hereisa portion of my 
East Indian gains, and I wish you to take care of it. 
This sum will be sufficient to repair the old castle, 
and to remove many of the pecuniary embarrassmeats 
you have meztioned. I give it to you now because I 
may think it wise, after looking about the shore, 
to absent myself for a few days or weeks from 
the vicinity. Do not have any anxieties about 
me!” 

“Oh, my son! how goed you are!” exclaimed Mr. 
Wilburn, as Fearnought placed the purse in his hands. 
“ Keep the money yourself, Horace, and let it be ex- 
pended under yeur own directions. It cannot be 
that you will be injured by these wicked men, so 
soon after your return to me. Do not leave 
me——!” 

“Hush, father. I will be gone only a few minutes, 
unless I think my life will be imperilled by my re- 
mainipg. Make yourself comfortable with this money, 
and do not have any anxieties on my account. I will 
soon return to you, perhaps to-night, or in a few 
weeks, according to circumstances! ” 

He wrung the and of his father, and hurried across 
the open space surrounding the castle, disappearing 
amid the trees on the east side-of the cliff. 

“ The business iscruelly blundered !” he ejaculated, 
in a voice that quivered with rage-and mortification, 
“Wynne must have discovered my presence, and he 
may have even learned the relationship between me 
and the old gentleman!” 

He burried to a deep and narrow cove, sheltered by 
lushes and trees, about a quarter of a mile east of the 
castle, and not far from the spot where Noel and 
Mona kad landed. 

“There ought to be a beat here,” he muttered, look- 
ing around. “Ah! what's that?” 

He advanced tewards the object that had attracted 
his attention, and soon made it out to be a small sail- 
boat, with a man init. It lay in the shade, under an 
overhanging ledge of rocks, but the observer was 
able to see that its occupant was abeut pushing 


off. 

“Tt may be Breed,” muttered the smuggler, “it 
looks like him !” 

He quickened liis steps, hurrying towards the boat, 
and the conjecture he had formed was confirmed. 


“Tt is Breed,” he muttered. “Why did he stop 
here? What is he doing ?” 

Breaking into a run, Fearnought neared his confe- 
derate, and called upon him to stop. 

“Is it really you, captain ?” was the man’s inquiry. 
“What has happened ?” 

“Take me into the boat, Breed, andI will tell you,” 
was the response. “In the first place, however, 
tell me how you happen to be here at this mo- 
ment !” 

The man looked ‘uneasy, as his master sprang into 
= boat, and he hesitated to reply, but finally 
sald ; 

“ Well, captain, I. was curious to know what busi- 
ness called you to this neighbourhood, and—in fact— 
1 followed you to the castle!” 

Fearnought’s face clouded a moment, but he con- 
trolled himself, responding : 

“You did; eh? What did you learn?” 

“Nothing, sir—except that you entered the 
castle” 

“That's all, eh ? Then let me tell you the business 
that brought me here—the discovery I have made. I 
have found Captain Wynne and the girl that was 
with him!” 

Breed expressed his astonishment, and desired to 
know where the couple were. 

“They have just fled in that little sloop we saw in 
front of the castle——” 

Breed sprang to his feet excitedly, with a cry of 
surprise and joy. 

“By heaven, captain!” he ejaculated, “I saw that 
craft pass up the coast not thirty minutes ago !” 

“You did? You saw her?” 

“T did. She is evidently on her way to Liverpool. 
She can’t be, with this breeze, more than three or four 
niles from us——’?* 

“No,” interrupted Fearnought, excitedly, ‘and we 
must lose no time in pursuing her. Quick! let’s be 
off! By hook or by crook, in some way, Breed, we 
must manage to overhaul the fugitives and seize 
ms Lively, Breed, and we will capture them 

et 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
MAXLEY IMPROVES HIS SUCCESSES. 


Thus far our fortune keeps an upward course, 
And we are graced with wreaths of victery. 
Shakespeare, 

We must now trace further the fortunes of the 
Ceuntess of R> .asmere and her enemy. 

“Tm mastec here!” muttered. Maxley; looking into 
the cabin of his sloop, where her ladyship and her 
maid remained unconscious. “It only rensains to 
improve my suceess!” 

He raised the insensible form of Clarkson, carried 
her to the forecastle, and left her ia its wretched soli- 
tude, locking the door behind him. 

‘‘She’s a strong-handed wench!” he added, with a 
sigh of relief. “She would have fought for her 
mistress like a tigress, and made me great trouble. 
In fact, the two might have taken me prisoner!” 

He locked the cabin-door, returued to the helm, 
and gave his attention to the management of the sloop. 

“They won't know anything before morning,” he 
ejaculated, referring to his prisoners. “Inthe mean- 
time, I will run into the Mersey. I want money, and 
I will have it! Her ladyship has a splendid lot of 
jewelry, and at the werst I can sell it and get a hand- 
some sum for it!” 

He shaped his course towards the Mersey, and went 
on his way rejoicing. 

He had been in the habit of visiting Liverpool very 
frequently with cargoes of fish, and knew thechannel 
thoroughly, so that he had no fears of sinking his boat 
or running aground. 

The hours wore on, and still he stood at the helm 
of bis little vessel, as it bounded through the dark- 
ness, and when the waning moon arose, lighting up 
the scene with a weird beauty, his guilty heart throb- 
bed with joy at the progress he had made, and he 
muttered : 

“TI shall pass Liverpool before daybreak and run 
up into the Mersey, with this breeze and the moon- 
light. The money matters once arranged, I can at- 
tend to my marriage with the countess. By Jove! 
what a lift that'll be for me! One week a herriog- 
fisher, the next the husband of a lovely and wealthy 
countess !” 

His face glowed with anticipations of the meney 
he would have, tho rents he would collect, the position 
he would attain, when he should reach that object of 
his dreams—a marriage with his captive. 

Nor did his anticipations pause here. 

He had been for so many years in such a humble 
station in life, had pinched and scraped to get along, 
had been frowned at by the more respectable of his 
neighbours, had been attired in fishy and tar-smelling 
garments, and his table had been so simple, even 
humble, that his mind revelled in anticipation of the 
little refinements of life, in the daily luxuries he 
would have when the countess became his wife. 

He thought ef carpeted rooms, pictures and statues, 
the silver plate that would adorn his table, the cestly 
wines and luxurious dishes he would have every day, 
the downy bed he would sleep upon, the fine and 
fashienable garments he would wear, the expensive 
jewelry that would grace his person, and his heart 
swelled with prospective bliss. 

For a long time he stood thus, dreamivg of his 
future, and calculating what plan would be best to 
adopt towards the countess in order to force her to 
become his wife and thus realize his pleasant imagin- 
ings; but he was at length aroused:from his dreams 
by the sight of the spires of Liverpool, which lay a 
little to the westward of his course. 

The sight instantly recalled him to his present 
situation, and he directed his boat into the Mersey 
and was soen gliding past the wharves, the river being 
at full tide. 

It was very near morning, as he saw by the signs 
of activity on some of the vessels that lay in the 
stream, but his sloop attracted no attention, being 
only a fishing craft, and he continued his course up 
the river for several miles, anchoring at daybreak in 
a secluded spot on the north side of the river. 

“So far, good!” he ejaculated. ‘“ Now to wake up 
the countess and obtain an otder for money !” 

He proceeded to the cabin-door, unlucked it, and 
entered, 

The countess lay in her berth still asleep, but the 
picture she presented held her captor for a moment in 
admiring silence. 

Her hair had come unbound, and lay in long, 
glossy tresses against her face and trailed over her 
bosom. A slight flush of returning consciousness 
tinged her cheeks, giving her an inexpressibly sweet 
expression. Her bright red lips were slightly parted 
and quivered with the fragrant breath that came and 
went through them, and one white arm, with its 
drapery fallen back, was thrown over her pillow. 

“ Beautiful! beautiful!” ejaculated Maxley, ‘“‘ How 
much lovelier is the woman than the girl! How I love 
her!” 





He touched the rosy palm of her hand, as he spoke, 
andthe movemert, combined with fhe sound of his 
voice, awakened the countess, and she sprang up to a 
nine posture and looked around her in bewilder- 
ment. 

She was not long in comprehending her situation. 

“Where is Clarkson?” she demanded, getting out 
of her berth and seating herself on a chair. 

“Clarkson is in the forecastle, your ladyship,” re- 
plied Maxley, bowing and calling up all his politeness 
to render himself agreeable. 

“In the forecastle!” repeated the Countess, in 
astonishment. ‘ What is she doing there ?” 

“Sleeping, I hope,” responded Maxley, taking a 
seat near his captive. “ The fact is, your ladyship 
will have little difficulty in comprehending that 
matters have changed their footing during the hours 
you have slumbered. You went to sleep mistress of 
the sloop : you have awakened as a guest!” 

“ A guest !” said her ladyship, bitterly, compreliend- 
ing from Maxley’s assurance that she was now a 
prisoner. “I see! Is this your gratitude, Mr. 
Maxley, for my rescuing you from instant death ?” 

Maxley smiled grimly. 

“I suspect,” centinued the Countess, “ that my 
strange sleep was produced more by means of a drug 
than by natural exhaustion. Ah! I seo by your 
manner that my suspicion is correct. Clarkson is still 
asleep, and you have locked her up in the fore- 
castle?” 

“Your ladyship has guessed correctly,” replied 
Maxley. “ Your maid is as strong as a man, and is 
so devoted to you, that I really could do nothing 
less with her than lock her up, if I wished to carry 
oat my little plans in peace.” 

The pink flush died completely out of the cheeks 
of her ladyship, and a deathly pallor succeeded it, as 
she demanded : 

““Where are we? The vessel seems to be at 
anchor, or the breeze has died out. You are net 
geing on to Liverpool, of course ?” 

“We are now in the Mersey,” said Maxley, “and 
some miles above Liverpool.” 

The Countess looked incredulous, and sprang up, 
and going to the window, looked out. 

A minute’s survey assured her that they were indeed 
anchored in a river, and at a little distance she saw 
tle shore, which looked dreary enough in the morning 
light ; no dwelling nor human form being visible. 

“ What have you brought me here for?” she asked, 
returning to her seat. “I see you are very near 
Liverpool !” 

“ Yes—so near that I shall have time to visit the 
city to-day,” responded Maxley. “As you may 
guess, frqm the style in which you found me living 
at the Isle of Man, I amin pressing need of money 
I must havea thousand pounds te-day !” 

Her ladyship started aud looked thoughtful. 

“ Having no bank account at Liverpool,” pursued 
Maxley, coolly, “I shall be obliged to borrow the 
sum of your ladyship. Have you your bank-book 
with you 7” 

The Countess shook her head. 

Well, it won’t matter. An order from your lady- 
ship, written plainly, will do just as well.” 

Her ladyship remained silent, appeariug to think 
the matter over, preparatory to deciding whether 
to accede or refuse. 

Maxley seemed to follow the train of her thoughts, 
for he soon said : 

“If writing the order is too much trouble, don’t 
doit. Your jewels would raise mea thousand pounds 
without delay. They must be worth five times that 
sum !” 

“ Well, you wouldn’t reb me?” exclaimed tho 
Countess. 

“No,” replied Maxley, “I should prefer not, 
but don’t you see if I wanted todo solcould? I 
wish to be civil, however, and treat your ladyship 
with every respect. If you give me the order, it will 
be so much the better for yourself!” 

There was an implied threat in Maxley’s last 
sentence, and his captive was quick to perceive it, and 
she said : 

“‘ Before I give any such order as you demand, I 
wish to know how it will influence my fate. Will 
you set me free ?” 

“QI course, at the right time,” he answered, 
centrolling his greedy anticipations, “ We will look 
for your ladyship’s daughter together, and I shall be 
faithful !” 

The Countess saw by his words and manner that 
she could not avoid giving him the money he 
demanded. 

“ Have you pen and paper ?” asked Maxley, after 
a pause, a sudden fear coming over him that, after all, 
his order might remain uawrittea for lack of 
materials, 

“T have—in my travelling bag,” said the countess, 
thoughtfully. “I will write the order you want in 
order to save my jewels, but you may be sure that 
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your career of robbery and cruelty cannot go on for 
ever unchecked.” 

Maxley was so elated by her promise that he gave 
no heed to her concluding sentence, but sprang up and 
brought the bag to her. 

He watched her every motion with avidity as she 
penned the important document, and when she had 
finished, scanned it carefully with much apparent 
satisfaction. 

“That's well done!” he commented. “ There’s no 
faltering in that signature—no sign of hesitation any- 
where about it. I must say that when your ladyship 
makes up your mind to do a thing, you do it well.” 

“ And you are going with it yourself ?” 

“Certainly, although it is made payable to bearer. 
But your ladyship need not hope to escape during my 
absence, or be rescued. You are not near either 
shore, and if you were there are no houses near. We 
are too far up the river to be disturbed by any sort of 
boats. Besides, I shall leave you in charge of a chum 
of mine who will guard you carefully, and who will 
not be tempted by any offers you may make him !” 

“ A chum !” repeated her ladyship. “ Where is he?” 

“On the shore near here, awaiting my motions. 
He is an old acquaintance.” 

“ How could he know you were coming here this 
morning ?” said her ladyship, suspiciously. 

“He couldn't,” said Maxley, coolly. ‘ But he lives 
a little way from here, and is generally on the shore, 
so I know where to look for him.” 

The countess appeared to be satisfied with this 
explanation, and asked : 

“Since I am to be so carefully guarded you might 
put Clarkson in here with me.” 

Maxley shook his head. 

“T am sorry to appear disobliging,” he remarked, 
“but I can’t doit. By the way, I wish to get a little 
gold of your ladyship for preliminary expenses—my 
coat is so shabby and old-fashioned. A few guineas 
will do!” 

The countess drew out her well-filled purse and 
gave him a handful of guineas, which Maxley took 
without a word of acknowledgment. 

“It will be banking time before I can get to Liver- 
pool and get dressed,” he then said. “It is time I 
was off !” 

With some parting injunctions to keep silent dur- 
ing his absence, the fisher withdrew, locking the door 
behind him. 

To be continued). 








POMPEII. 


Tue characteristic of the finest nature is to love 
to explore tie vestiges of autiquity and dwell on 
things that Lave long since been. 

In coming to view the disinterred remains of an 
wceient city, which, perhaps, more than either the 
splendid breeze of the mountain air or orange groves 
vt the south, attract the traveller to the neighbour- 
aood of Naples—on viewing, still vivid and as if 
new, those graceful ruins of houses, deserted streets, 
gaudy temples, and theatres of a city that existed in 
the haughtiest age of the Roman republic—a repub- 
lic that was then at its proudest eminence of unbridled 
luxury and greatest power—it becomes not unnatural 
to one to forget for a moment the seventeen centuries 
tiiat have revolved since Pompeii was part and parcel 
of the world, and to have a desire to people and awake 
it to asecond existence. 

It would not be a mere fever of curiosity that 
would occupy the mind, nor an impatience to pry into 
every hole and corner of a scene at once so old and 
so new; but there would be a sense of the active pre- 
sence of those past times, almost like the illusion of a 
dream. 

Of the early history of Pompeii little is known. 
About the age of Augustus it Lecame a colony, when 
its history merges in the more important annals of 
the Roman Empire. It was, however, beautifully 
sitnated, and commanded a fine commerce. Far 
away to the south-west shines the blue Mediters- 
nean; eastward are the Appenine Mountains; all 
around small villas dot the landscape, while Vesu- 
vius lifts its naked summit along its side. Existing 
in the haughtiest age of the Roman Republic, it could 
not but become a prosperous, wealthy, and magnifi- 
cent town. It contained a circuit ef walls, gates of 
brass, domes and towers, flowing plains and sunny 
villas, along the slopes of Vesuvius, loaded with 
shrubs and trees, sparkling fountains that leaped 
forth from richly decorated arches, and purpled hills 
tbat were marshalled with gay vineyards. 

Either Nature or Art had decked the scene, 
With blazing marble or spangled green. 

This is Pompeii told. We proceed to the festal 
day—the last of Pompeii. It is a day of festivity, and 
the festal songs and mirthful shouts find their way 
through the crowded streets. All her portals are 
entwined with verdant wreaths. Nobles and tleir 





wives, sons and daughters, make the arches ring with 
their songs, and around her lofty domes the reeling 
multitudes cry hosannas to their gods. Her hardy 
warriors, with iron looks, deign a smile, and her 
classic slaves for once bear a happy look; there 
swiftly leaps the lovely boy, frantic with delight; 
there the rosy virgins with winning smiles do “ braid 
the choral dance,” and from her altars the perfume is 
wafted in clouds over the mirthful populace. In 
vain on Vesuvius do gigantic figures seem to glide, 
and with threatening looks to doom fair Pompeii and 
her rich lands. In vain he boasts and mutters thun- 
der within his heated breast; for all is drowned by 
the rapture that echoes from the warbling lutes. 
Look! men and women, the gay and proud, all rush 
to the inviting theatre, there to see the chiselled forms 
of gods and heroes, to listen to the tragic muse, and 
join in its gay delights. 

Oh, for a voice like that which pealed of old 

Through Salem's cedar courts and thrones of gold, 

And in wild accents round the trembling dome 

Proclaim the havoc that must swiftly come! 

What smoke is that which darkens the clear sky, 
and what rumbling, fearful noise is now heard? Let 
us go to the theatre. Why not those melodious strains, 
those mirthful shouts? All still—enter! Men and 
women are paler than the sculptured marble gods 
beside them. There is no noise save the half-sup- 
pressed shrieks of the fainting or the tremuious sigh 
of utter fear. Every eye is fixed, and all upturned 
faces wear a ghastly hue in the funereal light of that 
mountain. 

What contrasts this earth of ours presents! The 
tones of the lute and viol have scarcely died away 
before the requiem for the dead comes swelling after ; 
the atmosphere has become sulphurous and foul; the 
wavering peak has begun to burn red; and as the 
living mass moves on, death in molten lava falls!— 
ay, death! 

What a spectacle! there drops dead a mother, 
there now a son, there now a maiden. 

On mothers babes in vain for mercy call, 
Beneath the feet of brothers brothers fall. 

All blushing morn has come, and in vain does it 
seek fair Pompeii, with its domes, its villas, plains and 
purpled hills. 

No; it is now but a slope of fiery red, and a bound- 
less waste of hoary ashes. 

Along that barren and dreary waste, where but 
yesterday all was mirth; where the rosy virgins sung 
their festa] lay, and joyous music burst from the lute, 
all is still, stopped, mute; not a voice is heard, not 
even the sound of a foot. 

Pompeii is buried! 

It so lay buried for seventeen centuries. 

Nothing was disclosed, and Nature had crowned a 
city’s tomb with odorous shrubsand myrties. Nations 
have since trodden above its site, while its columns 
remained standing, its temples and tombs the same. 
Where Pompeii once stood the fishermen are now 
spreading their nets on the desolate rocks, and the 
angry billows of the Mediterranean lash its sides. 
The descendants of those very men who perished 
under those ruins planted vineyards and trees over 
them, and over the concealed roofs of the houses lay 
deep fields. 

It was accidentally, one day, while some peasants 
were digging, that they met with something found to 
resist the spade. 

It wasacity! | 

Al! it was long lost Pempeii! 

Extensive excavations were at once made, and streets 
and houses have been discovered almost in a perfect 
state. ‘There have been discovered temples, theatres, 
fountains, a forum, and many other dwellings, all 
richly ornamented, and from them have been taken 
many fine statues, manuscripts, paintings and imple- 
ments, which contribute very much to enlarge our 
notious of the ancients, and develope many classical 
obscurities. 

These ruins indeed possess a power that almost 
melts the soul. 

At some places, and in other times, a single edifice 
—nay, even the fragment of some column that has 
withstood the wreck of ages—is an object of venera- 
tion ; but to discover an ancient building, the abode of 
a Roman in his privacy, the scene of his domestic life, 
was an object of fond but hopeless longing. 

Here, however, a whole city rises before us, the 
same as it was seventeen centuries ago, when the 
Romans inhabited it—unaltered, untouched. 

You walk the same streets, on the same pavements 
where perhaps the sandalled foot of Paul had trod, and 
sit in the very foram where the voice of the hated 
Christian preached redemption to the blinded edile. 
You enter the same door, and recline in the same 
apartments. You are surrounded by the same objects, 
thesame statues, paintings, and you contemplate the 
same scenery from the same windows; the same 
houses with such taste and neatness; oil paintings so 
beautiful and on such pleasing gronnds. You ask, 





“who has painted this Venus? Who has painted 
this Adonis and that Apollo? Has Raphael been 
here to copy his arabesques ?” You enter one house; 
it isa school of surgery, from its large number of 
chirurgical instruments. You enter another, go 
through all its apartments, and in some secluded 
chamber you see skeletons of inhabitants who are 
there supposed to have sought refuge ; skeletons of a 
child, father, and mother. You go out and pass along 
the streets, and come to the family tomb of the Dio- 
medes, and you rest yourself under the same portico 
where philosophers used to sit. 

In the midst of all this you hear no voice, nothing 
to disturb you in your reflections save the owl that 
hoots in the palaces and the wind of the summer night 
that makes its sad music through the houses. A 
visit to it must be to live with the ancient Romans. 

What a speculation must this doomed city have 
given to a thinking mind, when skeletons of men and 
women were found,—women with ornaments around 
the neck and bracelets around the arms; when the 
cooking utensils, and even the very bread of the poor 
suffocated inhabitants were discernible! Had the 
things discovered been left. where they were found, 
towers, domes, roofs, windows, floors, and the like, 
repaired, would we not now have one of the grandest 
and most interesting museums in the entire world? 
A Roman city entirely preserved, as if its inmates had 
but left a short time before! Could a contemporary 
of Augustus return hither he might say: “I greet 
thee, oh, my country! My edifice and all therein has 
preserved its form. Look at my paintings—just as 
vivid and as fresh as when spread on the walls! 
There are my favourite works—here is my beautiful 
couch, and there, yonder, is the theatre where I first 
joined in the plaudits given to the fine scenes of 
Sophocles and Euripides.” Eustace has well said 
Rome is a museum; Pompeii is a living antiquity ; 
what a lesson of humiliation does it teach to us proud 
mortals ! 

The public functionary of Roman law, the haughty 
patrician that sparkled in the wealth of his mansions 
and possessions, men who believed that their names and 
splendid works—works of art and wisdom that would 
be sung by all bards, and that even every minstrel 
would delight to be their poet laureate—how soon 
were they plunged into the utmost oblivion! Upon 
what fragile threads hangs the destiay of all mortals, 
and how soon may we be summoned to say to all 
earthly greatness the parting words of Pompeiian 
friends, Vale. F. 


QueeN Emma of Hawaii is coming to England this. 
summer, and will be one of the lionesses of the 
season. 

CanneL Coat.—About a century ago the celebrated 
duke of Bridgewater was the proprietor of a large 
estate situated at a place called Worsley, seven miles. 


from Manchester. This estate contained numberless 
valuable coal seams, easily to be got at, but neverthe- 
less comparatively worthless, in consequence of the 
great expense and difficulty of transporting the coal 
to market. ‘The duke, being a singularly enterprising 
individual, determined, if possible, to remedy this de- 
fect, and by one of those happy coincidences which so- 
frequently reward a praiseworthy effort, he found, in 
the self-instructed genius James Brindley, the very 
man to contrive the means for securing the desired 
end. Suffice it to say that Brindley constructed an 
excellent profit-paying canal between Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Worsley, and the great Wigan district. This 
canal appears to have been finished about the year 
1766, and store-houses were built at various points in 
its course where the duke’s coal was deposited, for the 
purpose of supplying the immediate neighbourhood. 
At this time the word “ kennel” or “ kannel” was 
generally employed in Lancashire and Cheshire to 
designate an artificial watercourse; and even Brindley 
himself in some of his letters, s of the new 
undertaking as “the duke’s kennel.” It is not, there- 
fore, surprising that the duke’s coal should have re- 
ceived the name of “kennel coal,” being, so to say, 
kennel borne; and this name would be peculiarly 
applicable at Liverpool, where sea-borne coal from 
Whitehaven, in Cumberland, had long been in use, 
and was, moreover, an article differing in many of its 
qualities from the duke’s coal. That this is the true 
origin of the name now applied to this kind of coal 
is farther established by the fact that the eminent 
geologist Werner, who visited the coal districts of 
England not long after the above period, has adopted 
the very word, and in speaking of the Wigan coal 
caHs it the “kennelkohle.” This word has indeed 
been lately written “cannel” in this country, and 
some ingenious persons, finding themselves quite at a 
loss to discover the source of such a name, have come 
to the conclusion that it is derived from the word 
“candle,” and to support this they have asserted tliat 
slips of this kind of coal wili burn like a candle; an 
assertion which we need hardly say is altogether 
fabulous. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
IN. DUBLIN. 


We last week gave an illustration of the Interna- 
tional Exhibition Palace in Dublin, showing the exte- 
‘ior of the building, with a view also of the charming 
grounds in which it stands, and which will, doubtless, 
form no stall portion of its attraction when the col- 


The large concert-hall on the left hand of the en- 
trance hall, provides accommodation for 3,000, the end 
of which opens into the wiater-garden building, and 
thereby greatly increasing that number, and on 
ordinary occasions enables the hall to be speedily 
emptied. This hall is also surrounded by two main 
corridors, with doors leading into the same; and off 
the corridors are cloak-rooms and rooms for the 
orchestra use. The orchestra will accommodate about 


over on the level of the gallery for the purpose of 
obtaining an additienal large picture gallery. This 
concert-hall is arranged so as to admit of private 
theatricals. At the end of the hall is a large practice- 
tom. This hall is also surrounded by several cor- 
Tidors and cloak-rooms, togetier with orchestra ac- 
commodation, All the main corridors lead into the 
gj garden, both on the ground-floor and upper 
00m, 

There is in the main building on the upper floor a 
large dining-hall, 30 ft. wide by 107 ft. long, capable 
of being divided by a partition the fall width of the 
toom, lowered by means of crab winches. 

On the upper floor there are also provided off the 
‘orridors cloak-rooms for the use of the gaWeries of 
oth concert-halls; also board-rooms and offices, and 
Important staircases. 

_ At the rear of the small concert-hall (upper floor) 
'S a lecture-room for 500 persons; also an extensive 
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[INTERIOR OF THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION.] 
permanent picture gallery off the corridor, and the 
adjoining gallery of the winter garden. 

Special attention has been devoted by the architect 
to the easy access to and egress from the several por- 
tions of the buildings, and ample lavatory accommoda- 
tion is provided throughout the buildings. 

The skeleton of the building is entirely of iron and 
is in no way dependent on timber for its support, 
being so constructed that the side inclosures, gallery- 
flooring, roofing, &c., simply perform their respective 
duties as inclosures and platforms. 

The principal novelty in this structure is that the 
thrust of the arched roof is resisted withont the assist- 
ance of diagonal bracing, which has almost invariably 
been introduced in buildings of this class, forming ob- 
structions, and giving the idea of after-thoughts. 
Thus, by means of the buttresses, the thrust of the 
roof is conveyed to the second tier columns, which 
are strongly secured to the small arched roof girders, 
and connected at the bottom to the first tier columns. 
This arrangement causes a transverse strain on the 
columns, to resist which they are made thicker on the 
sides exposed to this strain. The first tier columns 
are again firmly connected to the transverse bracket- 
girders at the top, and te girders under the floor level, 
thus completing a rigid framework to resist the thrust 
of the arched roof; the sections of the columns and 
girders, and the strength of the wrought-iron con- 
nections, having been all carefully calculated to resist 
the various strains. 

The gallery flooring is trussed by wrought-iron 
rods, arranged diagonally in plan, by which arrange- 
ment the vertical pressure is at once brought on the 
columns and not transmitted by the girders, thus 
leaving them to their assigned duty of bracing the 
structure to resist the thrust of the roof. By this ar- 
rangement of the truss rods they also form a horizontal 
bracing to the galleries, which previous to the open- 
ing underwent a severe practical test as to their 
strength and rigidity by the marching of troops over 
their entire extent. The columns, girders, buttresses, 
and gutters throughout the building are of cast-iron. 
The arched ribs of the main roof are of wrought-iron, 
and the purlins of cast-iron. 

The northern and southern transepts are enclosed 
and covered with glass fixed in wood frames and 




















bars. The courts aie partially enclosed with corru- 
gated iron, and the roofs covered with zinc and glass. 

The architect, as we intimated in our preceding 
notice, is Mr. A. G. Jones, of Dublin: the engineers 
are Messrs. Ordish & Le Feuvre, of Westminster ; 
the general contractors, Messrs. Beardwood & Sons, 
of Dublin; and the contractors for the iron-work, 
Messrs. Rankin, of Liverpool. 

The decoration of the buildings has been entrusted 
to Mr. Doyle: the prevailing colours are green and 
grey on the columns and ribs. 

The list of places from which contributions have 
been received shows that the Exhibition will be truly 
international ; for, in addition to London, Edinburgh, 
and the principal towns in the United Kingdom, com- 
mittees have been formed or agencies established to 
promote the objects and forward the business of the 
exhibition in Amsterdam, Berlin, Berne, Brussels, 
Christiania, Constantinople, Copenhagen, Dresden, 
Dusseldorf, Florence, Frankfort, Milan, Munich, 
Niiremberg, Paris, Rome, Stockholm, Turin, and 
Vienna. Thus asystem of direct communication is 
maintained with almost every country of Europe; 
while contributions are expected from Spain and 
Russia. There is alsoa Colonial Department, which 
will be enriched by valuable collections from India and 
Burmah, from Africa, from the North American pro- 
vinces, and from Australia. 

In Canada, on the recommendation of Lord Monck, 
the Legislature bas voted £1,000 for forming a small 
collection of articles, to include ores of copper and 
other metals; specimens of gold, slates, soapstone, 
chrome, iron, and serpentine marbles; samples of 
grains, hops, flax, maple sugar, and honey; sets of 
woods prepured for study or cabinet collections, most 
useful in the arts, cabinet manufactures, &e.; articles 
of woollen manufaeture, yarn and cloth, prepared skins 
and saddlery, implements, models, sets of newspapers 
and periodicals. A committee has been also formed in 
Sherbrook, for forwarding a collection fram the east- 
ern townships of the province. 

The list of products sent on from Mauritius includes 
specimens of the finest samples of sugar. for which the 
colony is famous, vanilla, a fine collection of fibres, 
woods, starches and grains, cigars, and tobacco, mat- 
ting, &c. 
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From Sierra Leone there is a fine collection of native 
products from different parts of Western Africa and 
the far interior, specimens of woods, the different 
kinds of trade beads in use, native jewellery, andother 
interesting articles. 

From Natal there is also a very fine colleetion, com- 
prising some most interesting curiosities and native 
manufactures from Central Africa. 

The fine art collection from Rome will bevery rich. 

Malta will also make a fine display of laces and 
silver filigree; and Bavaria sends a series of magnifi- 
cent-vartoons. 








HENRI CLIFFORD. 


““CkxTAINLY, Mr. Harris, you would not deprives 
child@’of seeing a dear father in his last moments?” said 
Henri Clifford, as a flush of indignation swept over 
his manly features. 

“Ts he your father?” asked Mr. Harris, pointedly. 

“ He has taught me when a child to-call him so, and 
he hae been a father to me ever since.” 

“Bat my brother is dying, aud all these fine ne- 
tions you have fostered must have an end here and 
now.” 

“TI do not understand you, sir. 

““My brother is not your aie, and you will 
obligeme by never using, the term again in relation 
to hit.” 

“Your conduct is very singular, Mr. Harris.” 

“* Perhaps: itis.” 

“T insist, sir, upon seeing my father.” 

“ You camnct.” 

‘But I must!” and the young man took a-step for- 
ward to the door near which the above conversation 
had been carried on. 

“Back! young man, or yeu shall be expelled from 
thejiouse,” replied Harrig; ‘sternly. 

Atithis moment the door opened, and @ young —_ 
the image-of innocence and sweetness stood before the 
angry parties. She seemed like an angel sent to calm 
the stvife that was raging even at the door of the 
dying man’s chamler. She paused a moment as she 
niet the gaze of the angry men. 

“ Why, Henri, what is the matter?” she asked), with: 
au appearance of the deepest solicitude. 

‘ Your father, Ada, refuses to Jet me see my dying 
frieond—my more than father,” answered Henri, 
e agerky seizing the opportunity to vindicate bimself. 

Father!” she exclaimed, casting a look of reproach: 
at the old gentleman, 

“Go about your business, miss,” he angrily replied. 
“There are good reasons why he should not see him; 
the physician has forbidden your uncle's seeing any- 
body, even his nearest friends.’ 

“Certainly there can be no harm in Henri’s seeing 
him. The doctor says he cannot live.” 

“ Aid on what account would you hasten him out 

of the world?” said Mr. Harris. 

“ No—but his son, father.” 





sir.” 


“ His son!” sneered\Mr. Harris; “ he is no more to 
him now than any other.” 

‘‘Mr. Harris,” said Heari, sternly, “ we shall meet 
again.” 


“Perhaps we shall.” 

“ Father! father!” exclaimed Ada, shocked by her 
father's inhumanity. 

For a moment there was a pause, during which 
Henri gazed tenderly upon the fair girl whose heart 
seemed to leap in sympathy with him. Mr. Harris 
regarded them with a feeling of anger, which even 
their proximity to the bed of death could not prevent 
from displayiug itself in a dark scowl on his hard 
features. 

“ Must I go away without seeing my father? Must 
I let him die without the presence of him whom he 
loved and protected?” said Henri, while the tears 
which he tried in vain to keep back gushed forth. 

“ You shall see him, Henri,” said Ada, as she placed 
her band upon the door, 

“ Ada,” said her father, “‘if you permit him to enter 
thet chamber, you do it at the peril of my everlasting 
displeasure.” 

* But, father, it weuld be so cruel te deny him at 
such an hour; he has come a long distance to see 
him.” 

“ What of that ? why did he come?” 

“T sent for him to come. Come, Henri, come in,” 
said she, as she opened the door. 

From the bed in the corner of the room came a 
groan which seemed to penetrate to the soul of the 
young man, aud be sprang forward to enter the apart- 
ment. 

“Stop, sir!” and Mr. Harris placed his hand upon 
the collar of Henri. “I should be sorry to use violence 
at such a time and in such a place as this, but enter 
that chamber you shall not!” 

Another groan from the bed of the dying man drew 
away the attention of Henri, and without leediag Mr. 








bent over the form of the dying man. His eyes were 
closed, and he seemed not to be conscious of her pre- 
sence. 

“He sleeps,” said Henri. 

“Ne; I fear you have come too late, Henri.” 

“God forbid!” ejaculated the young manas he bent 
over the prostrate form. 

“Uncle,” said Ada in a gentle tone, 
opened his eyes; they were glassy and 
has come; hestands by your beside.” 

With extreme difficulty, apparently; he turned his 
eyes frem Ada to Henri. He tried to extend his hand, 
but i¢- was more than: his strength would permit. 
Henri, diviving his intention, took the emaciated hand 
of him: who had been all that a father could be to him; 
and was conscious of a slight pressure, all the sufferer 
could do to express his continued affection. The 
tears filled Henri’s eyes as he recognised this expres- 
sion of his father's heart. 

“ God—bless—you!” faintly gasped the departing 
man: 

“This interview has been quite too long,” inter- 
rupted Harris, who had followed. Henri into the room, 
and stationed liimself at the foot of the bed. 

The dying man heard the words, and as though an 
electric shock hai enlivened bie sinking nerves, he 
attempted to spring up in the bed. The effort was 
fatal; and he sank back exhausted. 

“ Henri,” said Mr. Harris, “ leave theroom instantly, 
or I will not answer for the consequences.” 

“Henri,” groaned the dying man, after he had par- 
tially recovered from his exertion, “give me your 
hand. Iam about to die.” 

The young man did as requested. 

“God bless you!” he continued, with great effort. 
“ Ada, your hand.” Though it’ required an intense 
effort, he placed the hand of Ada in that of Henri. 
“Be happy, my—children-—be—happy, and God. bless 
—you both! I die—” 

“Enough of this!” almost shouted Mr. Harris, 
when he saw what his brother had done. “Enough 
of this.” 

The sick man started ;with convulsive energy, end 
fixed his eyesupon his brother, who, enraged beyond 
ontrol, approaciied Henri, as if for the purpose» of 
‘ejecting. him from the room 

“ Leave the house, sir!” said he, violently. 

“I will uot, Mr. Harris. Pray be calm; think 
where yoware,” replied Lenri, calmly. 

“ Leave the house,or you shall be driven out!” 

“No, Mi: Harris; the house is not yours=not yeti 
Do not be-vielent.” 

“ Devbe calm, father,” pleaded Ada. 

“ Henri,” again spoke the dying man. 

Leaving Mr. Harris he turned to the couch and 
took his father’s hand. 

** My will—you and Ada—” 

“Come away and leave him!” again exclaimed 
Mr. Uarris, while his. whole frame trembled with 
anxiety. 

“My will,” continued the dying man, “is in that 
secretary—” 

Before the sentence could be finished the enraged 
Mr. Harris had seized Henri by the collar and drawn 
him away from the bed. 

“Oh, Henry, he is gone!” exclaimed Ada. 

A faint rattle was heardin his throat for an instant, 
then all was still. He had gone from that scene of 
strife to the presence of angels. 

“ Ts he dead ?” asked his demoniacal brother, with 
an eagerness be did not attempt: to conceal. 

“ He isdead. Ob, father! father ! may God forgive 

ou had 

“Tt is all over,” added Henri, wiping the tears 
from hie eyes ; “ and what a death-bed scene this has 
been !” 

Without again speaking to either, Mr. Harris left 
the room. 

“ Oh, what shall Ido?” exclaimed Ada, bursting 
into a flood of tears. 

“ Do not weep, Ada, he has been a father to you as 
wellas to me; we must be all inall to each other 
now that he has gone from us. We have. no other 
friend.” 

“ Alas! I fear not.” 

“ He put your hand in mine, Ada, and bade us be 
happy. Here, over his honoured dust, let us renew 
ae that we made years ago beneath this very 
roof,” 

And again they pledged themselves to live for each 
other, there, beside the lifeless form of him. who had 
been their best earthly friend. 

In order that the reader may understand the 
characters placed before him, let us go back some 
twenty years previous to the commencement.of our 
tale. At that time Mr. Harris had just. fixed his 
residence in S--—, a pleasant, thriving city. His 
wife bad. a small preperty, which had fortunately 
been put beyond his control, with which a place was 
pureliased. Poor Mrs. Harris lived a hard life. Her 
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obtzin the control of her property. She had, however, 
in justice to her two children, whose support and 
education the meanness of her husband threw entirely 
upon her, steadily refused to aceede to the-demand. 
Mr. Harris's brother William was # bachelor; lie had 
spent the larger portion of hislife in foreign climes, 
where he had amassed a princely fortune... Finally, 
being weary of wandering. about, he came to S—— 

“erence a fine estate, and established: himself upon 
t to spend the remainder of his days in ease and 
quiet. To William Harrie. liis: brother was a sore 
trial; his rapacity, his uttem want of all the finer 
feelings of humanity, had long. ago astonished'and 
disgusted him, and he was forced to conclude tliat 
Leva Harris was not only am auomaly in his‘own 
family, but to the whele: human family. He saw the 
struggles of Mrs. Harris, aud when herlittle property 
was almost exhausted by her endeavours to bring up 
her children in a creditable manner, he assumed the 
guardianship of Ada, and) finished’ her education. 

Henri Clifford: was left — at an early age; and 
without any protector. The benevolent baclielor saw 
him, pitied his forlorn condition, and in the goodness 
of his heart adopted him, and: brought lim up as his 
ownson. He had graduated at College onlya few 
months before the commencement of our story, and 
having a strong desire to engage in mercantile 
pursuits, his foster-father had procared him a situation 
in the city. 

Ada was constantly with her aucle during his’ pro- 
tracted illness, which was not deemed of a dangerous 
character until a few days before his death ; therefore 
Henri had not been sent for. When the physician 
suddenly discovered the fatal turn of his disease, 
William desired that Henri should be instantly 
summoned. Ada was writing the letter when her 
father attempted to persuade her not to send it—to 
deceive her uncle in) regard to it. He assured her it 
was not for her interest, or that of her family, to send 
forhim. Ada, as may be supposed, was sliocked at 
this reasoning. She had not supposed her father’s 
heart. was so depraved, and she promptly re- 
fused: to be the medium of so vile a deception. 
But her father was determined, and not only com- 
manded her to refrain from the aet, but watched 
with Argus: eyes: to prevent a letter being sent. 
By theiaidvofther brother, however, Ada eluded his 
vigilance; the letter was sent, and by the nextscon- 
veyaneee came- Henri. The chagrin of Mix Mieris 
was indéseibable; prudence and: discretion sedmed 
absolutely:te desert him, and he was as»heedless of 
the opinion of those around him us:though his course 
had been an honestone. Ada greeted Henri with joy 
alloyed only by the approaching end of their mutual 
friend and protector. They had lived beueath the 
same roof, their hearts had been knit together by tho 
fostering care of the same devoted guardian, and, 
though he had never spoken directly upon the sub- 
ject, it was plain to both that their attachment had 
found favour in his ‘eyes, and that it would gratify 
his heart to see them united. Whatever plans the 
villanous brother had formed, it’ was plain that 
the presence of Henri materially inte*tered with 
them. 

Mr. Harris was not in the house when Henri ar- 
rived, and after Ada had exchanged a few words with 
him she had gone to her uncle’s room-to prepare, 
him for the interview. She found him sinking very 
rapidly; he had apparently had a spasm from which 
he had not yet recovered, during her absence. . Her 
prolonged stay had alarmed Henri, and he was about 
to enter the chamber when he was confrented by Mr. 
Harris, when the scene occurred which has been nar- 
rated at the commencement of our story. 

The funeral of William Harris was largely atten- 
ded; and there were many sincere mourners in the 
throng that followed his remains to the grave, for 
though he left no family to mourn his loss, his. up- 
right, benevolent character raised up friends whose 
tears were not the empty tribute of hypoovitieal 
hearts. Mr. Harris put on the appearance of woe on 
the solemn occasion, though there was no one in the 
neighbeurbood who did not understand that it was 
purely artificial. 

Henri and Ada sorrowed deeply over the cold 
form that was about to be for ever removed from 
their sight, He had been to them a father, to him 
they owed all they were, or hoped to be, and they 
wept freely amid the sympathizing friends who in,that 
solemn hour realized that they had lost a good neigh- 
bour, a useful citizen, a benevolent friend. 

Mr. Harris betrayed his feelings. The vision of 
wealth inflamed his imagination, and he pressed ea- 
gerly on to embrace the gilded phantom. He saw no 
thorns in his path—it was only gold that he sought, 
he couldday hold on it, though it lay beneath tle 
hearts of his own kindred; hecould sacvifice all that 
was good and beautiful for it, and become himself a 
fiend. 

He summoned Henri and Ada to the library to at- 
tend the reading of the will; they obeyed the sum- 
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mons with @ painful sense of the haste of the pro- 
ceeding. al otek ‘ 
“My brother kept his will in this secretary,” said 
he to Mr. Winslow, the attorney, who had been called 
to dispose Of the business. 

« Gan you find it?” he eagerly asked, while the law- 
yer was engaged in opening the secretary. 

“Tt was in this drawer,” said Mr. Wiaslow; “ but 
I do not see it now.” 

“ Perhaps it is in some other,” suggested Mr. Har- 
ris; “‘it must be there.” 

*] should think not,” said Winslow, momentarily 
suspending his occupation to scrutinize ‘the counte- 
nance of his interrogator. -“ Have you seen the will 
lately ?” 

“Never should have known there was a will if I 
had not heard my brother say something about 
destroying it,” replied Harris, with a sudden appear- 
ance of self-possession. 

“Ts it possible? What did he say?” 

“Well, I can hardly say—I did not pay much at- 
tention to it; I wanted him to do as he pleased with 
his property; and though it would have been hard 
for me, his only brother, to have® been forgotten, I 
trust I should have cheerfully acquiesced in whatever 
disposition he might have made of it.” 

A smile lurked in the corners. of the lawyer's mouth 
as he resumed his search for the document. But the 
search was unsuccessful, and Mr. Winslow said he did 
not believe there was.any will there. 

“There must be,” said Mr. Harris, with consider- 
able cheerfulvess apparent in his voice. 

“Mr, Harris, do you know that there is? ” asked 
Mr. Winslow with professional directness. 

“I don’t know anything about it, but almost the 
last words my brother spoke were concerning his 
will.” 

“Indeed! what did he say?” 

“TI did not understand what he said; my daughter 
and Henri were nearer to him than myself. Possibly 
they understood him;” and he looked curiously at 
Henri. 

“Did you hear him say he left a will?” asked Mr. 
Winslow of Henri. 

“He most distinctly stated that he did,” replied 
Henri. 

The countenance of Harris suddenly fell, and he 
trembled for an instant with agitation. In his own 
excitement at his brother’s death-bed he had not 
understood his words, and was not aware that he had 
said anything intelligible concerning the will. A sud- 
den fear took possession of his soul lest his cherished 
scheme should be defeated. Mr. Winslow turned to 
observe the effect of this development on the mind of 
Mr. Harris, He seemed to be aware of what passed in 
the mind of the lawyer, andinstantly resumed his former 
coolness, 

“T knew there was'a will,” he said, ina triumphant 
tone; “ didn’t he say where it was?” 

“He did,” replied Henri. 

Mr. Harris’s nervousstart betrayed the emotion with 
which he received this intelligence. 

“And where did he say it was?” continued the 
lawyer. 

“He stated very plainly that it was in this secre- 
tary.” 

“I told you so,” exclaimed Harris, with an assur- 
ance that would ‘have convinced those less sceptical 
than the present company of the rectitude of his in- 
tentions. 

The lawyer again:resumed the search, and though 
the contents ef every drawer in the secretary were 
examined, there was nothing that bore the slightest 
resemblance to a will to be found. ‘The house was 
then searched in every place where papers were kept, 
with the-same unsuccessful result. 

“There is no will in.the house, certainly,” said Mr. 
Winslow. 

“It is very strange,” added Mr. Harris. 

, “Not very strange,” said Henri, looking sternly at 
im. 

_All eyes were turned to the young man for a solu- 
tion to theae words; but he held his peace. 

“You ‘intimated that your brother might have de- 
stroyed the will, Mr. Harris; is it well known that he 
made # will?” asked Mr. Winslow. 

“ He merely observed that he thought of destroying 
the one that had been made. My daughter was pre- 
sent at the time, I think.” 

__ “No, father, I never heard him say anything of the 
ind,” promptly repxed Ada. 

_“T was mistaken, then ; but I very clearly remember 
that he said so.” 

“ Very probably,” sneered Winslow; “and as there 
seems to be nothing for me to do, I will take my leave.” 

“Don't be ina hurry, Mr. Winslow; 1 shall need 
your professional services, since it appears that I am 
heir-at-law,” said Harris, not able to conceal his exul- 

lation at the prospect of coming into possession of his 
\rother’s immense property. 

Henri looked sad—not at the loss of a portion of 





his foster-father’s wealth, which he had reason to 
believe would fall to him—but that the father of his 
Ada had chosen the part of a'villain. That there was 
a will, he had the assurance of the dying man; though 
what its purport was lie had no means of .knowing. 

When all had departed Harris vented his satisfac- 
tion at the prospect before him by rubbing his hands 
as he rapidly paced the room. Ada was shocked be- 
yond expression at her father’s actions, but, knowing 
how vain would be her remonstrances she reluctantly 
held her peace, and awaited his next step. 

A week had passed by, and Harris had taken all the 
steps necessary to secure to himself the full possession 
of all the property. There was no one to oppose him; 
he was the nearest relative, and, to one not uuder- 
standing the circumstances, justice would appear to 
have been done. 

Henri, feeling that now his future prospects de- 
pended entirely upon his own exertions, began to 
think of resuminy his situation. But he felt that he 
had been defrauded by the father of Ada—that he 
had stepped between him and the intentions of his 
foster-father, and ‘by departing, therefore, he was 
leaving behind him his claims for justice. 

But while he was agitated by these reflections 
matters were suddenly brought toa crisis by Ada. 
She narrated to her father the particulars of the in- 
terview at the death-bed.of her uncle, when he had 
placed her hand in that of Henri. Her father had 
witnessed the act, though he had not been able to 
grasp at its full meaning. 

It was plain to Ada that he meant that she should 
be the wife of Henri, and he had mentioned their 
names in connection with the will. 

The inference was plain, even to Mr. Harris, and he 
trembled with fear lest the words of his brother 
sheuld one day deprive him of his ill-gotten gains— 
lest they should be received as evidence in a court of 
justice ; and he immediately decided upon his course. 

Henri was in the library conversing with Ada about 
the departure, when her father entered to prosecute 
his-purpose. There was an appearance of sternness 
upon his facs which seemed to be assumed for the 
oceasion. 

“Young man, he commenced in a pompous tone, 
that sounded strangely from his lips; “it seems 
proper, under existing circumstances, that I should in- 
quire what your intentions for the future are.” 

“T shall be willing to answer any proper questions,” 
replied Henri, coldly. 

“Probably you feel disappointed .at not receiving 
my brother's property ?” 

“On the contrary, if his wishes were heeded I 
should feel perfectly satisfied.” 

“Young man, you are rather reckless in your 
speech. Don’t offend me.” 

Henri smiled at the unnatural show of dignity on 
the part of Harris, but made no reply. 

“Tf you had any hopes in this quarter, they are 
now blasted: you are now a beggar.” 

“Father, you are unnecessarily harsh,” interposed 
Ada. 

“ Ada, you may retire; this isa business interview, 
and we do not require your presence,” said her father, 
severely, 

She arose to depart, and Henri followed her to the 
door. 

“Stay, Henri, my business is with you. You need 
not follow my daughter. All this must have an 
end.” 

“What must have an end?” asked Henri, turning 
around and, with flashing eyes, confronting Mr. 
Harris. 

“What? why this intimacy with my daughter. 
Have you flattered yourself that I should longer tole- 
rate this state of things ?” 

“Mr. Harris, we are plighted toeach other, and our 
betrothal was sanctioned by my foster-father, and it 
will be sacredly cherished; our vows will not be 
broken,” said Henri, warmly. 

“ By heaven, they shall be broken !” Harris furiously 
exclaimed. “My daughter shall never be wedded to 
a beggar !” 

“She will wed me,” said Henri, calmly. 

“Scoundrel! leave the house !” 

And he approached Henri as if with the intention of 
doing violence. 

“Stay, Mr. Harris. Do not be rash. Do not foree 
me to forget that you are Ada’s father.” 

Harris paused, awed by the commanding tone and 
gesture of the young man. 

“ Mr. Harris,” he continued, “before I depart, hear 
me.” 

“ Be brief; you shall be kicked out.of the house as 
soon as you have dene.” 

“Mr. Harris, you have destroyed the will of your 
brother to obtain possession of his property. I speak 
the truth. I have the dying assurance of him who is 
now a saint in heaven of his intentions; you have 
wronged him, your daughter and me; you have 
wronged the dead as well as the living.” 








The firm, manly tones with which Henri spoke 
calmed Harris in a measure, but did not erase from his 
mind his still unexecuted purpose. 

The artificial dignity he had before assumed again 
came to his aid, 

“Your intimacy with my daughter must for ever 
cease, young man. You can never see each other ayain 
—I forbid your meeting.” 

An exclamation of contempt escaped the lips of 
Henri, which roused all the fury in the old man’s 
nature—or, rather, seemed to arouse it, for he evi- 
dently wished fora provocation to widen the breach 
between them. 

“You are insolent! But enough of this; you are 
beyond enduranee. I have tried to tolerate you in 
respect to my brother’s memory: but patience is no 
longer avirtue! So leave my house! And if you 
ever put your foot upon my land again, you shall be 
ejected !” 

Henri looked in his face, but did not speak. 

“You hear me—begone!” 

And the old man enforced his words by pushing 
Henri from the room. 

Ada, who had been in an adjoining apartment, now 
came: forward, and said: 

“Go, Henri, and I will follow whitlersoever you 

» 


“T think you will remain in this room,” said ber 
father. 

And, by a dexterous movement, he drew her into the 
library, and locked the door. 

Henri, feeling that perhaps he had spoken too freely 
to her father, checked his first impulse to release her, 
and paused to deliberate. 

A sudden thought occurred to him: perhaps the 
will was still in existence. Harris would net have the 
courage to destroy it. 

Approaching the library door again, he pronounced 
the name of Ada. Harris again opeued the door, and 
at a single step Henri siood by Ada’s side. 

“Begone, sir, I again tell you!” roared Harris, 
gasping with passion. 

‘*Weshall meet again, Ada, we shall meet again,” 
said Henri, pressing her hand. 

“ Never, never!” shouted Harris. 

‘God bless you, Henri !” replied Ada. 

And she returned the pressure of her lover's hand, 
and wiped away the tears tat gathered in her eyes. 

Henri now left the room, and, taking his valise, he 
soon left the house. The sudden reflection that the 
will of his foster-father might still be in existence 
began to strengthen and embody itself into a belief 
as he departed from the house. It was a momentous 
subject to him, embracing not only his own future 
prospects, but the last wishes of his dyiug benefac- 
tor, which he regarded as of more importance than 
his own selfish desires. What could he do? Mr. 
Harris had apparently done everything in his power 
to'bring the will to light; had desired the most scru- 
tinizing search to be made for it. The beiief of the 
public mind after the examination was that Mr. Harris 
had made no will, or if he had, that he destroyed it 
himself. Mr. Harris was the only brother of the de- 
ceased, too, which would seem to give him the best 
claim to the property; and while people had not the 
heart to congratu him on his good fortune, they 
did not feel that he was not justly entitled to it. 

Henri made his way to a hotel in the neighbour- 
hood, and taking an apartment, abandoned himself to 
the reverie to which his position incited him. It re- 
quired not much eonsideration for one of his enthu- 
siastic temperament to fortify himself in the belief 
that he was an injured man, and tlt the avenue of 
redress was open to him. Thus kis mind wandered 
on for the rest of the day, and far into the night. 
Feeling no desire to sleep, he left his room and wan- 
dered intothe open air. Without being conscious of 
where he was going, he strolled up the street in the 
direction of the place which had once been his happy 
home. He had nearly reached the house befure he 
aroused himself from the engrossing thoughts which 
had abstracted him. ‘There before him were the fields 
and garden through which he had roamed in kis 
childhood ; there the quiet dwelling wherein he had 
partaken of the bounty of him who was no more; 
there were the scenes endeared to him by a thousand 
happy memories. Andiall these were now to pass 
into the hands of a cold, unsympathizing man. 
Henceforth he could have no part or lot in these 
scenes. He had been expelled from the place, and 
from the society of her who was necessary t@ his 
very existence; who had been his child-love in years 
gone by. 

These reflections were maddening to the soul of 
Henri, and as he drew nearer the house his pace 
quickened with the energy of his thought. The dwell- 
ing was silent—no cheerful light illumined the win 
dows. The reflection that he had been rudely 
banished ‘from these precincts was intolerably oppres- 
sive. Ere his benefactor’s remains had lain a weekin 
the silent grave he had been cast away from every 
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scene he had learned to cherish; and the feeling that 
he had been treated with injustice would not long re- 
main dormant. He claimed not to be a saint, and if bis 
feelings were slightly vindictive, it was because the 
provocation had been bitter. 

With these sad thoughts he came to the rear of the 
building, where the library opened upon the vine- 
clad piazza, Here he had spent the happiest hours 
of his life in the society of Ada and her uncle. Un- 
consciously he ascended the piazza steps and gazed in 
at the window. The pale light of the moon shed a 
melancholy radiance upon the familiar objects in the 
room. 

He paused to gaze—perhaps for the last time— 
upon the scene, and recalled its hallowed associations. 
A tear rolled down bis cheek and recalled his wander- 
ing thoughts. The harsh threat of Mr. Harris came 
to his remembrance, and with it the sad thought that 
he was now a trespasser on the spot he loved best on 
earth. 

It was.a bitter thought; his impatient soul could 
not withstand it. He was about to rush from the pre- 
mises when one of his impulsive flashes of thought 
caused him to pause. Perhaps the will of Wiliiam 
Harris was still in that room! An opportunity 
to find it was presented to him, and without a 
thought of the legality of the step he hastened to em- 
brace it. 

The windows were not fastened; a careless hand 
had left them thus insecure.. Perhaps some unseen 
power—some mystical spirit, a guide to erring mortals 
—had directed his steps to that spot, and penetrated 
his mind with the sudden thought. Fate seemed to 
lead him on,and he raised the window... As he stepped 
into the room, the thought that he was playing the 
part of a thief caused him to pause for consideration. 

It was a criminal act, and he had been forbidden 
the house. But the impulse was irresistible. The 
will haunted his imagination so vividly that his vision 
scemed to penetrate the oaken panels of the secretary, 
and to behold the very spot of its concealment. He 
had no light, but the moon cast a broad gleam upon 
the secretary. He opened it; his hand trembled with 
fear as he drew out the drawer in which the will had 
beenrkept. He examined its contents before pursuing 
his search to the place in which his imagination pic- 
tured it to be concealed. He was sure it was not in 
the drawer. With a trembling hand he attempted to 
take the drawer from its position, but, on being re- 
moved about two-thirds of its length, some object 
prevented its further passage. So strongly was it im- 
pressed upon his mind that it was concealed here, that 
he could not abandon the attempt to find it. A few 
moments’ examination disclosed the fact that the im- 
pedient was not an accidental one; a screw had been 
inserted in the partition between the drawers, which 
prevented its entire removal from its place. With his 
knife he removed the screw and drew out the drawer. 
With breathless eagerness he thrust his hand into the 
aperture. . 

Hiis mental vision had not deceived him—the will 
was found! Almost transported with joy at the dis- 
covery, he grasped the important document and con- 
cealed it in his pocket. His destiny was now changed. 
Ada might be his now, and, from the depths of his 
heart, he thanked God for the happy issue of his night 
adventure. 

But there was much need of caution. With a care- 
ful hand he replaced the drawer as le had found it. 
Congratulating himself on the ease with which he 
had accomplished his purpose he was in the act of 
closing the secretary when a book unluckily tum- 
bled from one of the upper shelves to the floor. Mr. 
Harris slept in the next room; in an instant he 
darted into the library, and beholding the form of a 
man, rushed madly upon him. The act was so 
prompt and determined, that Henri’s perturbation 
deprived him of the power of resistance. Harris 
called for help, which brought to his aid the man- 
servant. 

As soon as Harris recognized Henri, he felt that 
his revenge was speedy, and committing the prisoner 
to the care of the man, he went for cords to bind 
him. Henri preferred to remain in durance for the 
night rather than to expose his secret, and so submit- 
ted with indifference. Harris and the man kept 
guard over him until morning, when the former, 

gloating over his revenge, and the prospect of ridding 
himself of a dangerous enemy, hurried him before a 
justice for committal to jail. Mr. Winslow was the 
only one in the vicinity, and, therefore, he was ob- 
liged to carry his prisoner before him. 

The man who had been sent fora constable related 
the particulars of the affair, and consequently there 
was quite a crowd gathered to witness the proceed- 
ings. 

Mr. Winslow had no faith in the charge of Harris, 
and deemed it the result of his malice. 

He was very civil to tke prisoner, but the case was 
so plain that even the best disposed friend could not 


“Well, Mr. Harris,” said Mr. Winslow, ‘I am 
ready to hear what you have to say.” 

‘** T accuse the prisoner of entering my house dur- 
ing the night,” replied Harris. 

“Entering your house?” repeated Winslow, smil- 
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g. 

“If you know the law,” sneered Harris, ‘ you 

know that it is in my keeping, and that I am the heir- 

at-law.” 

“True; and the prisoner actually entered your 

house ?” 

“ He did.” 

“ Was he locked out? If I mistake not, he resides 

there temporarily.” 

“He does not; last evening he was ejected from 

the premises, and forbidden ever to enter the house 

again,” replied Harris, angrily. 

“ That alters the case,” said Mr. Winslow, with a 

serious aspect. 

“ To be sure it does; and if there is any law in the 

land my rights shall be respected.” 

“Then you accuse him of trespass?” 

“T accuse him of burglary. He was in the act of 

closing the secretary when he was discovered. What 

he has stolen I know not;” and ho cast a savage 

glance at Henri. 

“Looks bad,” mused Mr. Winslow, compressing 

his lips. “Have you any further testimony to 
ive?” 

, “None; but that is sufficient to commit him.” 

The testimony of the servant was given in, and 

the case seemed to be made out. 

“Have you anything to say?” was asked of 

Henri. 

“Very little,” he replied. 

“Tf you have any defence, we will hear it.” 

“My right to be on the premisesis unquestionable,”’ 

said Henri, calmly. 

“Your right4” exclaimed Harris, rising from his 

chair in a passion, ‘Did I not——” 

“Silence, Mr. Harris,” interposed Mr. Winslow. 

“Will you explain yourself?” he resumed, turning 

towards Henri. 

‘*In a few words I will. 

he replied, with composure. 

“It is false!" shouted Harris, unable to remain 

quiet. 

Henri coolly regarded the angry man for a moment, 

and then turned again to Mr. Winslow. 

“T do not understand your position,” said Mr. 

Winslow, nothing doubting that some revelation was 

about to be made. 

“ By the will of the late William Harris, tho niece 
of the deceased and myself are joint heirs of his 
estates; that was what he said to us in his last mo- 
ments.” 

‘* But there was no will,” replied Mr. Winslow. 
“No, there’s ne will!” added Harris. 

“There was,” quietly responded Henri. 

The justice was favourably disposed towards Henri; 
but he began to fear that he should be obliged to com- 
mit him. 

“We need more proof than your single statement 
of your right on the premises,” he said, with a troubled 
expression. 

“ Here it is,” replied Henri, producing the will, and 
he stepped forward to hand it to Mr. Winslow. 
“Proof enough! I know that paper, and I know 
its contents.” 

“The will! the will!” exclaimed the spectators. 

A low murmur of applause followed this announce- 
ment. 

Harris, aghast with terror, stood transfixed to the 
spot. In an instant all his magnificent hopes had 
melted away like a dream. 

Henri received the congratulations of the neigh- 
bours on the favourable termination of the examina- 
tion, and his accession tothe property of his foster- 
father. Accompanied by Mr. Wiuslow he hastened 
back to the house, from which only the previous 
night he had been expelled, to assure Ada of his 
safety. 

Mr. Harris sneaked away to his own house, where 
he lived years after, loathed by all who knew him. 

The will proved to be as Mr. Winslow had stated, 
giving the testator’s immense property to Henri and 
Ada, on condition that they were united in marriage. 
Ada was. of age, so this condition was easily com- 
plied with, and they settled themselves quietly in the 
house which was endeared to them ‘by so many plea- 
sant memories of the past, where they still reside, 
beloved by all who know them. The memory of their 
foster-father is affectionately cherished, though many 
years have elapsed since he died, for he was their best 
friend, and Sohde thahe. sent of his virtues is stilla 
talisman to gui eir ste “ Though dead, he yet 
speaketh.” " P F, oa 


Suxce the epening of Southwark Bridge to the pub- 
lic free of-toll on the 9th November last, and up to 


I was in my own house !” 








passed along it, 203,323 cabs, 14,945 two-horse carri- 
ages, 91,492 carts, 53,276 vans, 10,267 trucks, and 
7,964 saddle horses. ‘The Bridge House Cemmittes 
recommends that the bridge shall remain open free of 
toll for a further period of six months from the 7th of 
May next, for the sum of £2,750. There appears to 
have been no sensible dimiuution of the heavy traffic 
over London Bridge, which is doubtless due to the 
fact that both the gradients and approaches of South- 
wark Bridge are difficult. 





TURNED TO ICE. 


“Sue will freeze you to death,” said Minnie 
Holmes, finishing an elaborate description of her 
friend, Miss Helen Rivers; “anything so cold and 
still I never saw. It is so strange, Mordaunt.” 

“So strange, that I can scarcely realize it. She 
was the gayest of the gay when I last saw her. To 
be sure, that is three years ago. What does it mean, 
Minuvie? Some love story ?” 

“Nobody knows. She went to Nice, soon after 
you left home, wXh her mother, who was in con- 
sumption. Im three months she returned, bringing 
home only the dead body of Mrs. Rivers. Since then 
she has lived ina state of gloomy apathy. She was 
inclined to shut herself up entirely; but her aunt, 
after the year of mourning was over, insisted upon 
her resuming her place in society. Still, wearing 
heavy mourning, she looks strangely out of place 
among her old friends, for her dress is not more 
gloomy than her dark face. She has turned to ice.” 
‘* Was she so fondly attached to her mother ?” 

“ She loved her very dearly, but her death was not 
sudden. For five years she had been sinking slowly.’ 
“Strange! Poor Helen! Do you think I had 
better call, Minnie ?” 

“Certainly. She receives visits—and you are such 
an old friend.” 

Three years before, when Helen Rivers was a belle 
and heiress, winning hearts by her beauty and wit, 
and admiration by her wealth and taste, Mordaunt 
Holmes had learned to love her. He was the eldest 
of nine children, and his father, a physician in full 
practice, had given him every advantage of education 
and position; but when his college course was finished, 
he knew that his duty was to earn his own livelihood. 
No idler, he had earnestly sought employment, and 
become an active member of a large commercial 
house. 

Still, at the time he first learned the secret of his 
own love, his salary was small, his position uncertain, 
aud he fell from the train of the heiress’s followers, 
proud and honourable enough to shrink from the ap- 
pearance of fortune-hunting. The way soon opened 
to amend his fortunes, A responsible position in the 
Paris branch of the house where he was employed, 
was soon after offered him, and, at the end of three 
years passed abroad, he returned to England, a men- 
ber of the firm. Nota day had passed, when Minnie, 
his pet sister, was called upon for a full description 
of “everybody,” and he learned the change in 
Helen. 

His card was taken up, and he was shown into tle 
large drawing-room of the fashionable house, where 
the orphan heiress resided with her aunt. Upon the 
centre-table lay the inevitable album for photographs, 
which serves so well to fill the tedious minutes « 
morning caller has to wait. Mordaunt opened it. 
Several well-known faces of old friends met his eye, 
but he turned leaf after leaf, till two pictures, facing 
each other, arrested his hand. So like, yet so different! 
The one, a tall, handsome brunette, standing in an even- 
ing dress of rich silk andlace. The heavy, black braids 
interwoven with pearls, encircleda face full of animation 
andlife. The large, dark eyes, frank and fearless, shone 
with joyous light ; the rosy lips were just parted in 4 
smile. Well Mordaunt remembered the merry party. 
who “‘sat for pictures,” when this one was takev. 
But the companion facing it was new to him. Her 
heavy, black drapery shrouded neck and arms. hie 
glossy braids were gone, and plain bands swept tle 
pale cheeks. Tho dark eyes looked forward, as if tle 
vacancy before them was filled with haunting sba- 
dows; and the perfect mouth was set with stern, re- 
solute sadness. Only three years! Nay—they wer? 
dated—one year only had flung its shadow betwee 
the two pictures. He was stidying the faces, 
when the rustle of @ dress beside him made hiw 
turn. 

“T am glad to see you, Mr. Holmes. We have 
missed you from our circle.” 

That was all. Thecool yet kindly greeting of meré 
acquaintanceship. Yet her hand trembled, and was coll 
as ice, as he took it within his. If his life had paid the 
forfeit of kis boldness, he could not have resisted 
impulse to break the icy barrier she offered 
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tone of earnest sincerity, his warm clasp of the little 
cold hand, and his look of sorrowful interest, spoke 
volumes. Perhaps she understood him, for even 
more chilling was her tone in answering. In vain he 
tried, through the long call, to bring one smile to her 
lip, one word of cordiality to bid him hope he could 
move her. Each measured word, every inflexion of 
the hard, cold voice drove him despairing from the 
attempt. Minnie was right. Sho was turned to ice. 

At last he rose to go. Yearning with painful 
interest over this broken life; longing to gather the 
sad heart into the warm clasp of his love, to comfort 
and love this mourner, he must bid her a conventional 
adieu, take up hat and gloves, and walk off as coolly 
as if his own heart was not aching with sympathy for 
her burdened one. There was no help for it, and 
accepting her cold “‘ Good morning,” he left the room. 

As he stood with the hall door open, he suddenly 
remembered a message of Miunie's about some Fair, 
in which she was interested, that he had promised to 
deliver. Shutting the door again hastily, he crossed 
the thickly carpeted hall to arrest Miss Rivers before 
she left the parlour. 

As he stood in the open doorway he saw her, not 
as he had left her, erect and cold, but half lying upon 
the sofa, her face buried in ber outstretched arms, her 
frame shaking with sobs. Such utter prostration of 
grief he had never witnessed. Her whole figure was 
convulsed; the little hands were clenched, and she 
moaned audibly. He was a gentleman, although a 
lover, and restraining the impulse to throw bhiniself 
before her, and entreat her to tell him her sorrow, he 
softly retraced his steps through the hall, and left the 
house. 

He loved her too truly, too constantly, to let his one 
repulse discourage him. Day after day he sought 
her, devoting the whole treasure of his heart and 
brain to her service, trying by every tender wile to 
win the laugh to her lips, the fire to her eyes, fully 
repaid for an evening of striving, if but once the pale 
lips parted to smile on him. There were hours, 
though rare ones, when she threw off her mantle of 
sorrow, and gave him thought for thought, smile for 
smile; nay, sometimes, he almost fancied an answer- 
ing look of love for love. But some memory would 
break the spell, and, like the Gorgon’s eyes, turn her 
to stone again. 

At last, weary of the unequal contest, he risked 
all. They had been trying some new music, in a 
half lazy way, when almost unconsciously bis fingers 
dropped upon the opening notes of the ballad, ‘“‘ Rock 
me to sleep, Mother.” A gasping cry arrested his 
hand. He looked up to see the still, cold face sud- 
denly convulsed with a horror and misery that ap- 
palled him. Involuntarily he spoke: 

“Helen! What.isit? Let me share this burden 
of sorrow. Tlove you, and it kills me to see you suffer 


“ You love me ?” she said, in a tone of passionate 


grief; “you would hate me if I let you see my 
heart. But I will,—I will, for this life is killing me. 
Tam breaking my own heart to drive yours away. 
When you come, I linger in the light of your love, 
as a moth does round the fatal lamp, knowing it 
must blight my life at last; for I love you, Mordaunt 
—loved you more that you so proudly drew back 
from me when I was rich and coveted; and now, 
when you are my comforter, and can so delicately 
try to renew my life’s sunshine, I still repeat, I love 
you. No, do not take my hand, for—for—it is the 
hand of a murderess !” 

“ Helen, you rave.” 

“No; I am calm—rational. I killed my mother 
—my mother, for whom I would have died. It was 
in Nice, where the soft air and lovely climate were 
restoring her life. She suffered with severe pain, at 
times, round the heart, and the pbysician gave me a 
lotion, that he warned me was poison, for external 
use. Other medicine she took hourly ; and one night, 
wearied with long nursing, I left the bottles on the 
table near her to reach them without rising from my 
place beside her. While I slept—slept with a mother’s 
life in my charge—she took the wrong medicine; she 
died in convulsions before we could summon a doctor 
~the phial pouring its poisonous contents from her 
clenched hand to the floor. Do not touch me, 
Mordaunt !” 

“My poor darling! Oh, Helen! I have no 
a to comfort such sorrow. Ouly God can help 

ou.” 

“TI dare not ask Him. My sin is too great.” 

“Hush, hush! This is your sin, Helen, that, for 
{n involuntary omission of duty, you dare to question 

8 mercy and leve. Oh, my darling! seek Him for 
comfort. Carry this heavy burden to the cross, and 
lay it there. He will lift it from your heart for ever. 
Believe Him, pray to Him, that He will fulfill for you 
His fromsioes to the afflicted.” 

“Oh, Mordaunt, help me! Iam all yours; help me 

r my sorrow asa Christian, Iam groping in 
the dark ; lead me me to the cross.” 





The ice was broken. Through the short engage- 
ment, through the years of love that followed the 
quiet wedding, it never formed agair. The careless 
girlhood was gone. The ringing laugh, the light jest 
might never return to their olden place ; but the happy, 
earnest Christian woman lived to bless the love that 
first won her back to warmth and light when her hea 
was “TURNED TO ICE.” , B.C. 


ALL ALONE. 


Br E. D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ Self-Made,” &c., é¢. 


CHAPTER CXXXIV 


THE COTTAGE. 
The little co’ stands 
Half hid in climbing green; 
Spreading along the jagged eaves, 
And o’er its roof, ’tis seen. 
Before it are a few meek flowers, 
But parterre there is none, 
But grass with flowers, as if Art once 
Her work had there began, 
Then balked by Nature, turned and left 
These flowrets to her hand, 
That now to wild flowers changing seem, 
Where ’mid the grass they stand, 
W. W. Lord. 

Ir was a charming little cottage, a story and a half 
high, surmounted by a steep roof, and surrounded on 
three sides by a broad, covered porch. Before it lay 
a front garden, enclosed in a white-washed trellis 
fence, and filled with shrubs and bushes and vines, 
growing in neglected, wild and beautiful luxuriance. 

They entered by a green wooden gate, and passed 
up a short, paved walk, and stepped upon the porch. 
The hall door and parlour windows opened upon this 
porch. White curtains fluttered from the parlour 
windows, atid at the hall door stood the girl who was 
in temporary charge of the house. 

This girl courtesied to the new comers, and addres- 
sing Owen, said: 

“If you please, sir, the last furniture came about 
two hours ago, and I had it put into the spare room as 
you directed, by the man that brought it.” 

“ Quite right,” said Owen; “and now will you be 
80 good as to show these young ladies their room ? ” 

The girl civilly courtesied to the sisters, and turned 
to conduct them. 

But Lily Gay and Lily May sprang past her, and 
ran all over the little house, in eager impatience. 

First they ran into the parlour, a pleasant room, 
lighted by four windows—two front and two back— 
draped with white muslin curtains; it was plainly 
furnished with a pretty carpet, neat chairs and tables, 
and a comfortable sofa that stood between the front 
windows. From the parlour they rushed into the 
dining room, which was also the kitchen, and which 
was fitted up with a plain carpet, a parlour cooking 
stove, a dresser and all other necessary appointments. 
From that they ran out into the hall again, and up 
the stairs, where they found four light, airy, spacious 
chambers, three of which were neatly arranged with 
white beds and white curtains, and every convenience 
for sleeping or dressing. The front room over the 
parlour they knew was to be their own, because it had 
two little white beds in it; to say nothing of their 
trunks that were placed in the recesses each side of 
the fire place. They ran up to the white enamelied 
dressing bureau that stood between the front windows, 
and looked into its glass, and drew out its drawers. 

“Oh! how new and how pretty everything is! 
This bureau is for both of us, Lily May! So you 
may take the two lower drawers, as you are the lit- 
tlest; and I will take the two upper ones, because I 
am the biggest! ” 

“Take which you please, Lily Gay, only do try and 
speak correctly, as Owen begs you to do, and say the 
upper two and lower two,” said her companion. 

“School marm!” gaid Lily Gay, teasingly, but not 
spitefully. 

And then they rushed down stairs to the hall, where 
they found Owen, settling some matters with the tem- 
porary care-taker. 

“Oh, Owen, what a beautiful little home, and what 
beautiful furniture! You never told me a word about 
how lovely everything was going to be!” said Lily 
Gay, eagerly, 

“TI meant to surprise you, pet. And besides, I did 
not know exactly how lovely everything was going to 
be myself, I simply sent a sum of money to our good 
friend, Mr. Campbell, and described what sort of a 
home would suit us, and requested him to employ a 
house agent and an upholsterer to prepare such a one 
for us, and here is the result.” 

“ And it is charming! Oh! I like this pretty cot- 
tage with its enamelled furniture and white curtained 
windows, and water view, so much better than I did 
that dreary old mansion, with its dark mahogany and 
dingy chintz, and its pine forest.” 





“Oh Lily Gay! don’t say anything against the 
dear old house tliat we have left. ‘This is very sweet! 
very sweet indecd! but let us not forget the poor old 
house either! ” said Lily May, tenderly. 

Lily Gay bounced away into the kitchen to see what 
was going on there. 

Nancy was there; and she had laid off her bonnet 
and shawl and was preparing tea, with the help of the 
temporary housekeeper, whose assistance was required 
chiefly to show Nancy where to find such things as she 
needed. 

“* And pray what might your name be?” inquired 
Nancy. ‘For I am just tired of calling you by no 
name.” 

“ Bridget, sure,” answered the girl. 

“Bridget Shore! Well, well! and here is one of 
them already! Bridget Shore! Young ‘oman! I 
have heerd tell of Jane Shore; and never heerd any 
good of her! Now if you're any kin to she, you'd 
better tramp at once; ‘cause we don’t want no 
sich in this house! ” 

“Eh?” inquired the Irish girl, innocently. 

“ T axes you is you any kin to that there Jane Shore 
as we heerd tell of in the old times?” 

“ No.” 

“ You're not?” 

“If you please, ma’am, as I have showed you where 
to find everything, and the young master has settled 
with me, I had better go home.” 

“T think so, too. ‘Cause ‘taint a bit clear as you're 
not ascended from Jane Shore.” 

“Shall I light the gas fust, ma’am ? ’ 

“ The which ?” 


It has only just been laid down in our lane. 
And the gentleman that took this house for the young 
master had the pipes put in.” 

“ What—the—name o’ the law—is the girl talking 
about ?” said Nancy, staring. 

“The gas, it is. I asked you if I should light 
it? * 

“Light gas? Is the girl raving ’stracted mad? 
Why, gas is a foul vapour, as is subject to dry 
wells, and vaults, and cellars, and coal mines, and 
sich shut-up holes, which—which—when so much as 
a single spark of fire gets nigh, if blows up the whole 

lace.” 

“It is this,” said Bridget, pointing to one of tho 
burners that stood at each end of the mantel-shelf. 

“That? Why, that’s a little iron image of a man 
with a serpent in his hand.” 

“See me light it,” said Bridget, taking a box of 
matches, and going up to the burner. 

There was still daylight enough coming through 
the west window to show the whole process, And 
Nancy, with a dark, doubtful frown, cautiously ap- 
proached the mantel-shelf, and watched Bridget as she 
turned on the gas, drew a match, and applied it to 
the burner. The flame flashed far up and roared, 
until Bridget turned it down to moderate dimensions. 

For one instant Nancy stared, with her mouth and 
eyes wide open, and with horror depicted in every 
lineament of her face. 

And then she threw up her hands, and rushed 
shrieking into the parlour. 

“What in the name of wonder is the matter, 
Nancy ?” exclaimed Owen, throwing down his pen 
and starting up from a table where he had been 
writing. 

“Ob, Master Owen! the devi!’s own works!” 

‘“ What is it? speak!” cried Owen, in alarm. 

“Oh, Master Owen, a little iron man, with a sarpint 
in his hand, with flames coming out of his mouth! 
And that Shore gal it was who set it a fire!” 

“Are you demented?” demanded Owen, striding 
into the kitchen to see what really could be the 
trouble. 

“ What is all this, Bridget?” he asked. 

“If you please, sir, she was frightened of the gas. 
Sure she never saw any before.” 

“Nancy!” called Owen, going to the door. 

The old woman came in quaking. 

“ Was this what frightened you?” he asked, point- 
ing to the burner. 

“ Look at it!” was all that Nancy could reply, and‘ 
in a tone of the most intense consternation. 

“Nancy, come here and let me explain it to you,” 
said Owen. 

But it took more words than I have time or space” 
to transcribe to teach Nancy the history and properties 
of gas as an illuminator. 

She was at last, however, brought to acknowledge 
that it might be safe and it might be useful. But she 
would not agree that it could be any other than the 
“ devil’s works,” 

“Now come with me, Nancy, and I will show you 
the gas burners in the parlour,” said Owen, leading 
the way thither. 

The gas burners in the parlour formed a pretty 
little chandelier that hung from the éeiling over the 
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centre-table. And each burner was in the form of a 
tulip. Owen lighted one of them. 

Nancy gazed no longer in consternation, it is true, 
but in strong disapprobation. 

“Now, Nancy, do you think you will know how to 
light it ?” 

* No, Master Owen. And I don't want to know, 
nytler. I don’t want to have nothing 't all to do with 
it. It’s the devil's works. Fiames of fire coming 
out'n the mouths of wenemous sarpintsin the kitchen. 
flames of fire coming out’n the cups of innocent 
flowers in tle parlour,—I won't have nothing to do 
with no sich. It’s the devil's works.” 

Owen laughed and replied: 

“ Well, Nancy, I will myself attend to the gas down 
heres and perhaps it is the safest that I should. And 
I can tell yeu fer your comfort that there is no gas in 
the chambers up stairs.” 

‘And I am very glad to hear it. I wouldn’t sleep 
in the same room with sich—no, xot for any money!” 
said the old woman as she returned to the kitchen. 

Bridget bad gone; but Nancy found no difficulty in 
preparing the tea-table. And when it was reaéy she 
called the girls in from the garden, where they had 
been rambling. 

Such a plenomenon as fire coming from an iron 
serpent’s crested head could not escape thcir sharp 
eyes, though they gazed upon the miracle in curiosity 
rather than fear. So once more Owen had to explain 
the nature and uses of gas. 

The girls had heard of it and read of it, and were 
therefore, less prejudiced against it than Nancy had 
been. After tea the little family, tired with the day’s 
excitement, separated and retired to rest. 

Very early in the morning, however, the girls arose 
and dressed and came down to look around their new 
home by daylight. 

Owen was already in the parlour. And Nancy had 
the breakfast-table set in the kitchen. When it was 
quite ready she called them in. 

While at breakfast Lily Gay said: 

“You are going to stay home with us to-day, 
Owen?” 

“ No, darling, I must go to town.” 

“]T thought you were not to begin at your new place 
of business until Monday.” 

“Neither,am I,dear. But I must go to town forall 
that.’ ini 

“ But why ?” 

“To do something, darling, that I ought to have 
done long before this.” 

“ And whatis that, Owen?” 

“ You inguisitive little witch, why do you wish to 
know.” 

“ Because I am the mistress of the house, and have 
a right to knew.” 

“ Well, then, if I must tell you, Iam going to in- 
sure my life.” 

“To do—which ?” demanded Nancy, sharply, set- 
ting down the plate of lvead that she held.in her hand 
and staring at Owen. ‘ 

“To insure my life, Nancy, for the beuefit of 
my gee I hope there can be no objection to 
that?” 

“To insure your life! To take Master's will right 
out’n His holy hands into your unreverent ones! Why, 
you young riprobate, if Master wills to take your life, 
how dare you tosay as you'll insureit ? Well, heavens! 
what next, I would like to know? Here I’m not 
hardly got over the turn give me by the fiery-mouthed 
sarpints afore I’m called to.hear of poor mortal flesh 
insuring of its feeble life in defiance of Master's will. 
It's downright blasphemons!” 

“Ob, Nancy, Nancy, how fatally you seize the 
wrong end of every idea!” said Owen, who then con- 
descended to explain that it was not his life, but a sum 
of money, in case of his deat, that he wanted insured 
to his sisters. 

“Well, then, why couldn’t you say it was your 
money instead of saying it was your life? If people 
would talk sense, sensible people would understand 
them,” growled Nancy. 

It wouki be tedious to relate the many ways in 
which the ideas, manners and eustoms of city life 
shocked Nancy's country prejudices. 

Soarcely a day passed in which some new discovery, 
inevitably grasped, as Owen said, by the wrong end, 
offended Nancy. But by degrees she became accus- 
tomed to her new sphere, and reconciled to it, and even 
happy in it. 

Before this desirable result ensued, however, several 
little incidents happened that require to be neticed. 





CHAPTER CXXXV. 
“wi ARE LILIES.” 


They grew in beauty side by side, 
They filled one home with glee, 
And reverently each eventide, 
In prayer they beat the knee, FP. D. Bt. 


Tir next day after that on which he insured his 





life, Owen, armed with a letter of introduction: from 
Mr. Campbell, took his. sisters to Milton, House, the 
Ladies’ School, conducted by the Misses Milton, that 
had been so highly recommended to kim by the 
| firm. He entered them there as day pupils, with the 
understanding that they should commence their stu- 
dies on the ensuing Monday, when the duties of the 
school would be resumed for the autuma and winter 
term. 

On Monday, therefore, Lily Gay and Lily May pre- 
sented themselves at Milton House, and were duly en- 
rolled among the pupils as Miss Gladdys Wynne and 
Miss Mary Wynne. But as they called each other 
Lily Gay and Lily May, those pretty names obtained 
the preference among their schoolmates. 

“What does it mean?” asked Miss Cora Camp- 
bell. 

“We are lilies,” answered Lily May, simply. 

“ They are lilies,” proclaimed Miss Campbell to her 
companions. And after this the two girls were always 
called by the schoolmates, when speaking of them, 
“the lilies.” 

On the same day that Lily Gay and Lily May en- 
tered Milton House as pupils, Owen entered the estab- 
lishment of the Messrs. Abell, Brent, and Campbell, 
as the youngest partner and “ Co.” of that prosperous 
firm. 

In October Mr. Spicer:came up to Jay in his winter 

stock of goods, and while in the city he made his 
home with Owen and his sisters. And when he saw 
how comfortable and happy they were, hv took leave 
of them in good spirits, promising to visit them again 
in the spring, and receiving Lily Gay's reiterated 
promise that she would go to him and be his 
daughter whenever he should please to let her do 
so. 
In December Mr. William Spicer, junior, came to 
London to attend the winter course of lectures at the 
Medical College. And he lived with Owen and his 
sisters. Thus peacefully and profitably passed the 
time, while Owen prospered in his business and the 
sisters grew towards womanhood. 

It is said that all which is needed to make a fortune 
by commerce is to get hold of the first thousand 
pounds. I think more and other than that is needed. 
1 think that intellect, will, concentration, is required 
for success in that calling as in others. All these 
qualities, as well as his few thousand pounds, Owen 
carried into the firm of Abell, Brent, and Campbell ; 
and they gave anew impetus to the business, that 
mere money, especially so small asum, could never 
have given. Newer had the old firm prospered so 
well as after the engrafting upon it of this young 
man. 

Every winter Mr. William Spicer, junior, came to 
board with Owen and his sisters and to attend the 
lectures at the medical college. Every spring and 
autumn Mr. William Spicer, senior, came to visitthem 
and to purchase his goo 

Besides these sources of social pleasure, they formed 
agreeable acquaintances in the town. Among them 
was the minister of the church that they attended, and 
the minister’s family. Owenoccasionally corresponded 
with Mr. James Stukely, who continued to live at 
Forest Lodge and follow the peddling business. Mr. 
Stukely adhered to. his safe policy of forbearing to 
“wake sleeping dogs,” and therefore he lived un- 
troubled by his “ only mother.” 

And Owen adepted so much of Mr. Stukely's 
policy as to “ let. well enough alene” and refrain from 
hunting up the parents of his Lily’ May. Why 
indeed should he search for those who seemed to-have 
proved themselves so utterly indifferent to the fate of 
theirchild? He loved Lily May with an intensity 
and disinterestedness that. is seldem felt by the sinful 
heart of man. And he would have deprecated a 
separation frem her as one of the greatest misfortunes 
that could possibly befall bim. 

Meanwhile the sisters advanced towards woman- 
hood without a suspicion of the truth that they were 
not sisters in blood as well asin love. 

By diligence in their studies they had in the counse 
of time got in advance of all their school-mates, and 
with a generous emulation they kept together, “ head 
and head,” in the race to scholastic honours. 

At sixteen the sisters were very beautiful ; and 
though of no real kindred, they were very much 
alike ; first, in the accidental likeness of complexion 
and colour of the hair and eyes; and secondly, in the 
certain likeness that «will grow between two children 
who are brought up in close and loving and isolated 
association. Both had brown hair, dark gray eyes, 
and complexion so marvellously fair, clear, and pure 
and transparent, that many thought upon that 
account alone they were called “ the lilies.” The 
greatest difference between them was this—that Lily 
Gay was taller and fuller in form, and more stately 
and assured in manner than Lily May. And this 
only led to the idea that Lily May was the elder 
sister of the two. 





They were always called “the lilies.” They were 


the pride and the beauties of the school. Indeed, the 
Misses. Milton would rather lave lost, twice the 
amount of their annual tuition fees than to have missed 
the effect they had upen the. school. 

They were greatly beloved by their school-mates, 
that is to say, by the majority of them. 

Of course there are envious. and malignant spirits 
everywhere, even among the young. girls of a ‘““ladics’ 
school.” And it was not likely that creatures s0 
beautiful, accomplished and amiable as “ the lilies” 
should escape envy and hatred. 

This did not trouble the sisters much; however. It 
takes two parties to make war, and the sisters declined 
to be one of the purties. Their hearts were too full of 
affection and goodness. and happiness to have any 
room for evil passions, 

Butah! they were destined soon to receive a rude 
shock, to have their security terribly. shaken, and to 
see their enemies triumph for a season. 

The misfortune happened in this way: 

In the commencement of the winter term there were 
two new boarding pupils received into the school. 
Now Lily Gay and Lily May had always been zealous 
to extend the “ right hand of fellowship’ to any young 
strangers. that came among them. But when they 
heard that these two young ladies—Miss Flint ani 
Miss Kerr—were from the immediate neighbouriiood 
of their own old home, their hearts went out to wel- 
come them with a warmer iaterest than they had 
ever felt for any other newcomers. And they longed 
for the time when the lessons would be over and the 
recreation hour would afford them the opportunity of 
making the acquaintance of these girls. 

The two young ladies on their own part, were not 
the less interested in meeting the beautiful sisters 
whosé school fame had not failed to reach them soon 
after their arrival. They did not as yet know that 
“the lilies” were from their own neighbourhood. 

They had not as yet even seen them, because they 
as new-comers, backward in their education, were as- 
signed to a different class-room from that occupied by 
the sisters. 

At the recreation hour, however, the whole school 
met in the beautiful grounds around the honse. 

And Lily Gay and Lily May immediately soug!:t 
out the strangers. They saw them at a distance, 
under the shade of an old tree, with a fewof their 
school-mates around them. Smiling a welcome, tho 
ssisters went uptothem. Lily Gay held out her hand, 
saying: 

“You are from near our own old home. I am:so 
glad! Weare from that neighbourhood ; and we are 
the only girls here. I shall be s0 happy if we become 
friends,” 

“And so shall I. I loveourold county and all who 
come from it,” said Lily May, with her whole heart in 
the smile she gave them, 

“Oh! you are from 
inquired Miss Flint. 
“From your part or very near it. We are the 
daughters of the late Doctor Wynne, ,” said Lily Gay, 
frankly. ‘ 

“Ob!” exclaimed Miss Flint, and she immediately 
shrank back and stared at the sisters. 

Something in this gesture, unimportant as it seemed, 
attracted the attention of other pupils, who gathered 
around :this group of four. 

“TI hope we will be frionds,” said Lily May, 
gently. 

“T don’t know. Which of you is Doctor Wynne's 
own daughter ?” 

“We both are. We are own sisters. Don't yon 
know that we are?” smiling at the otlier’s’ supposed 
ignorance. 

“ How'ean you say that? I know all about Doctor 
Wynne and hisstory. "I'wasn't a story likely to be 
hushed up, I tell you! And I have heard it-over and 
over since’ I wasso high! ” said Miss Flint, indicating 
the average height of a child of five years of-age. 

“T don’t know what you are talking about,” said 
Lily Gay, still smiling. 

“ T am talking about——But first tell me which of 
you two is Doctor Wynne's own daughter, for with 
her only will I converse. I can hold no interéourse 
with the other one.” 

The sisters gazed on each other, and then on the 
strangers. At length Lily Gay spoke again: 

“ You are labouring under some very strange de- 
lusion. We are both the daughters of Doctor 
Wynne.” 

Here MissKerr, who had not as yet spoken, touched 
her companion and whispered, in an audible voice: 

“ The taller one—the one you were taking with— 
is Miss Wynne. I knew them all well by sight. I 
used to attend the same church.” 

“You are Miss Wynne, then; andI should be happy 
to make your acquaintance if I could do so without 
being mixed up with the other young perset. But I 
cannot; I réally cannot, indeed, have anytlitng to do 
with her! I never in my life did associate with’ such 





? From what part?” 





persons, and never will!” said Miss Flint, haughtily. 
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“Oh! Lily Gay, what does she mean? Whathave 
I done?” said Lily May, in an imploring .voice, as 
she clasped her hands, and lifted her pale face and 
tearful eyes to her sister. 

“You have dene nothing, my own pet. And I will 
soon make her tell what she means. What do you 
mean, Miss Flint? I demand an explanation instantly,” 
said Lily Gay, clasping herinsulted sister to her bosom 
while she confronted her assailer, 

“Oh! I will give you.the explanation willingly 
enough, since you ‘have the effrontery to ask it. I 
have no ill-will against either of you,” said the young 
lady, haughti-y, yet withal, honestly ; “ but I do not 
like to associate with certain sorts of people; and I do 
not like imposition and false shows; and if you would 
come to this distant part of the-country to palm off 
that girl as your sister, and I have had the misfortune 
to come here and find you out, the fault is yours and 
not mine.” 

Lily Gay stamped. 

“ Be plain !” she said. ; 

“Oh, I will be plain enough, if that is what you 
want!” said Miss Flint. Then turning towards a 
crowd of schoel-girls that surrounded them with eager 
eyes and attentive ears, she said: 

“ Young ladies, that girl, whom Miss Wynne holds 
to her bosom, is;not Dr. Wynne’s daughter. She is 

something that is not fit for my lips to speak, or 
your ears to hear, Her parents, her real parents are 
ashamed to own her! She was cast, a new-born 
babe, on Dr. Wynne’s charity; and she was brought 
up by his wife! There! that is the truth of it! All 
the country round about know it to be the simple 
truth! Iam serry fer the poor girl, but really she 
ought not to have been imposed on a respectable 
school as a respectable girl!” 

“Cora Campbell! hold Lily May for me!” said 
Lily Gay, laying her fainting sister on the bosom of 
her. friend. 

And then, pale with concentrated passion, she 
wheeled around and soundly boxed the ears of Miss 
Flint a half-a-dozen times before any one thought of 
interfering to prevent her. Perliaps in no case would 
any one have done so; for “Serve her right,” was the 
irrepressible murmur of the school-girls. 

And I hope the reader will remember that Queen 
Elizabeth ence boxed the ears of the Marchiouess of 
Nottingham,and forgive Lily Gay if the savage that 
is latent in every human heart on this one oceasion 
burst the bounds of education and civilization. 

Leaving her enemy stunned as much by astonish- 
ment as by the blews, Lily Gay led her sister out 
from among their companions, and took her home. 


CHAPTER CXXXVL 


Imagine something purer far, 
More free from stain of clay 
Than friendship, love, and passion are, 
Yet human stil] as they. 
And if thy lips for love like this 
No mortal word can frame, 
Go ask of angels-what it is, 
And call it by that name. 
ReAcninG the little parlour, Lily May threw off 
her bonnet and mantle, sunk upon the sofa and 
buried her head in its pillows, murmuring as she did 


s 


§ 


Moore. 


0: 

“Lily Gay! don’t let Owen know. It would grieve 
him so.” 

But at that very moment Owen entered the room. 

Seeing Lily May sobbing on the sofa, he turned in 
alarm and almost in anger to his sister. 

“What bave you been doing to her?” he de- 
manded. 

“I! nothing! But I have given Miss Flint a beat- 
ing!” exclaimed Lily Gay. 

And then in indignant excitement she poured 
— the story of the insult that had been offered Lily 

ay. 

Nancy entered from the kitchen and heard | the 
whole. And her face was a curiosity insits honest 
Wrath. 

“I wish I bad been there. I wouldn't have boxed 
her ears! I would have spanked her!” 

“Be silent, Nancy!” said Owen, as he went and 
knelt beside the prostrate form of Lily May. 

A broken lily she seemed indeed, as she lay there, 
pale, faint, and drooping. 

“Oh, Owen,” she whispered, “ is it true ?” 

Owen hesitated. 

“Ts it true, Owen?” repeated Lily May ina voice 
of anguish. 

Still Owen hesitated. 

“Of course itis not true! How can you feela 
doubt about it?” indignantly exclaimed Lily Gay. 

Owen did not speak. 

“Oh, Owen, answer, is it true?” reiterated Lily 
May, clasping her hands and gazing imploringly into 
the face of the young man. 

Owen bent over her, laid his hand caressingly 
upon her brown curls, and murmured tenderly : 





“ Darling, it is true.” 

With a gasping cry, she threw her hands up io her 
face and burst into a passionate fit of sobs and tears. 

“Qh, Owen! What have you said? You did 
not meanit! It is not so!” cried Lily Gay, in 
amazement. 

** Yes, dear, it is so,” softly replied Owen. 

“ Oh, I must get away from this, I cannot bear it!” 
exclaimed Nancy, abruptly leaving the parlour. 

“ Owen, I.cannot believe it! How can it be so?” 
cried Lily Gay, wringing her hands in distress. 

“ Hush, my dear, I will tell you all about it by-and- 
bye. I must look to her now,” said Owen, softly, 
kneeling beside Lily May, and bending over her. 

She was still sobbing as though her heart would 
break. 

“Dearest Lily May, there is nothing in this that 
should distress you. I say so, and you know I never 
speak falsely,” murmured Owen, gently. 

But Owen’s kind words seemed only to augment her 
grief. She wept and sobbed more convulsively than 
ever. 

“Oh, Lily May, don’t grieve so, pet, please don’t! 
Even if it is so, which I can scarcely believe, though 
Owen says so, it can make no difference in our ‘loves, 
you know,” said Lily Gay, bending over the other side 
of her adopted sister. 

But still a tempest ef sobs shook the frame of Lily 
Gay. 

“It makes no difference, Lily May. How can it? I 
love you as much as if you were my own twin sister, 
and my only ove. Oh, don’t grieve so, or you will 
half kill me!” pleaded Lily Gay. 

Still sobbing, Lily May lifted her hands from before 
her pale and tear-stained face, and put them around 
her sister's neck, and drew her head down upon ker 
bosom, aud held it there. 

And then Lily Gay’s courage gave way, and clasp- 
ing her sister tightly, she, too, wept aloud, 

Leaving them sobbing in each other's arms, Owen 
arose and thoughtfully paced up and down the room— 
paced until their tempest of sobs and tears had sub- 
sided, and he heard his sister saying to her friend : 

“ L love you, Lily May! I love you asif you were my 
own only sister. And Owen loves you better still 
than if you were really his sister. Better, much bet- 
ter, than he loves me. Everybody knows that, Lily 
May!” 

“ But—to be of no-kin’to you at.all! to be nothing 
te you!—you whom I always thought to be my own 
dear brother and sister! It confuses my mind! It 
almost brea—breaks my heart!” sobbed the poor girl. 

“ But you are all the world to us, Lily May! We 
both love you, darling, more than we love ourselves ! 
~—Owen, come and say something to her! She will 
listen to you,” said Lily Gay, rising with a sigh to 
give place to her brother. 

Owen approached and knelt beside the sofa, and 
placed his hand soothingly upon jher brown curls. 
But she gazed wildly, fondly, passionately into his 
face; and then, impulsively springing up,'she threw 
herself into his arms, clasped her hands areund his 
neck, dropped her face upon his besom.and wept forth 
the words: 

“Not my own dear brother! not anything tome! 
Oh, Owen! it is not true. Itcannot be true! It is 
too unnatural and too dreadful to be borne! It would 
make me feel as if all support was taken from me and 
I was sunk into nothing! Oh, yes, asif the very 
earth had crumbled under my feet and. left me lost in 
space. Oh! I could not bear it. It;would drive me 
crazy! It would break my heart! |Oh, Owen, speak 
to me! comfort me! tell me it wasialbamistake ! that 
I have been dreaming! Tell me that you are my 
brother as you always were! that 1 am your little 
sister!. your Lily May! ‘with the right to love you 
and live with you for ever!” 

To these fervent, earnest, impassioned words Owen 
made no reply, save by pressing a:kiss upon her 
brow, until he had turned his head and signed for 
Lily Gay to leave the room. 

No third party, however near and dear, mustilisten 
to the words he had to whisper to Lily! May. 

So, when they were alone, he seated her gently 
back in the corner of the sofa, and kneeling» by her 
side, as though he could not show too much honour 
to this nameless and homeless girl—nameless and 
homeless but for bim—he bent. over her and mur- 
mured : 

“Heart of my heart, you are my own Lily May, 
with the right to love me andlive:with me for ever and 
ever, in this world and inthe next, if heaven wills.” 

“Then, after all, 1 am your sister, Qwen!” she 
said, smiling through her tears like a sunburst 
through the rain. “But .oh! Lam so bewildered and 
perplexed by all that I have heard, that I do not know 
what to think or to.say. But Iam your sister, Owen 
dear! Please say that again; for I do still feel 
nervous and frightened, lest after all there should be 
some truth in what that young lady said: ‘But Lam 


| your sister, am I not, Owen? Yes, I know I am. 


But tell me so with your own lips, and then I shall 
not mind all the hard things Miss Flint said to me. 
Come—tell me again I am your sister, Owen!” sho 
said, in a half assertive, half questioning, and wholly 
imploring manner. 

“No, heart of my heart! thank Heaven that you are 
not my sister!” answered Owen, earnestly, and even 
solemnly. 

Lily May raised her head, and gazed on him in silent 
amazement. 

Owen smiled with happiness upon her perplexity. 

“Why, you just now said that I was; that I was. 
your own Lily May, with the right to love you and 
live with you forever!” 

“So I did! and so youare, all that! And yet, thank 
Ileaven, you are not my sister!” said Owen, still smil- 
ing in joy. 

‘Oh, Owen! you look happy and loving even whilo 
saying these strange things to me. What do you 
mean ?” she said. 

“ Heart of my heart—yes, dearest, that is what you 
are to me—innermost heart of my heart! You 
are far dearer to me than any sister ever could be to 
brother. You are dearer to me than all the world 
beside!” 

“Not than Lily Gay; that would not be just, you 
know. She at least is your own sister.” 

“ Yes, and I love her as few brothers love their 
sisters; and she knows it! But I love you with a 
deeper, stronger and tenderer love; and she knows 
that too. But she is not jealous of you, dearest. Lily 
Gay loves me; but she will probably live to love some 
one more than she loves me, and inthe course of nature 
and of Providence she will marry amd leave me. But 
my Lily May will never leave me. And now, does it 
still grieve you that we are of no kin to each other ? 
And are you still amazed that I thank heaven we are 
not?” said Owen, with all his loving heart in his looks 
and in his voice. 

“I should not mind—so very much—now being 
really your sister, if I could have a sister’s right to 
stay with you always,” murmured Lily May. 

“ Heart of my heart! You shall have more than 
any sister’s right! You look at me in wonder, 
darling. Never mind. You must trust me. You 
are so young, darling—such a mere, simple ehild— 
that it would be premature and wrong to speak to 
you more plainly now. You must trust me and be at 
peace,” he said, stooping and pressing a kiss upon her 
brow. And never in any other manner had Owen 
kissed Lily May since she was a little child. A 
chivalric reverence for her growing womanhood, her 
helplessness and her dependence bad made her 
sacred as a queen to him. 

“I willtrust you, Owen. I will trust you through 
life and unto death. But since I am not your. sis- 
ter in fact, theugh I am in affection, you will-some 
day tell me who I am, and how I came into your 
possession ?” 

“ Yes, my darling ; I will tell you all I know and 
all I suspect, as soon as you are calm enough to hear 
the story. For I will have no secrets from my Lily 
May.” 

“ Will you tell me to-night, Owen, after tea?” 

“+ Yes, dearest, I will.” 

At this moment there was a ring at the hall door 
bell. And Nancy was heard to go and answer it. And 
presently she opened the parlour-door, and said : 

“Tf you please, sir, Miss Milton has called, and 
wishes to see yeu privately on business.” 

“Very well. Show Miss Milten in here. Lily May, 

dearest, go to your sister.” 

* Sister ?”’ echoed Lily May, in mournful isony. 

“Yes, sister! as she is and shall bé! ‘You can 
never be my sister, Lily May, but you can and shall be 
hers. Go now, darling. You will not like to meet 
this lady.” 

“Oh, no! no!” said Lily May, starting up, and 
making a hasty retreat into the kitchen, and thence up 
the back stairs to the chamber oecupied by herself and 
Lily Gay. 


CHAPTER OXXXVIL 
LILY MAY'S WOE. 
A lie, that is half a truth, 
Is ever the blackest of lics: 
A lie, that is all a lie, 
May be met and fought with outright, 
But « lie that is half a trath 
isa harder matter to fight, Tennyson. 
Iaty May had scarcely made her escape from the 
room, when Nancy ushered in Miss Milton, a stately 
maiden lady, aged abont fifty years, and attired in a 
stout, grey silk dress mantle and bonnet. 
Owen stood up, bowed, and placed a chair for his 
visitor. 
With the self-possession characteristic of the head- 
mistress of a ladies’ school, Miss Milton took the 
offered seat, and at once opened her business. 





“Tam here upon a very delicate matter, that I 
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scarcely know how to explain without both feeling 
and giving pain,” she said. 

“You may then spare yourself and me, Miss Milton. 
My sister has already informed me of the circumstance 
to which you allude,” said Owen. 

“ Ah! then that relieves me of some portion of my 
unpleasant duty. And I have only to say, thatas 
you are in possession of all the facts you will probably 
see the prudence of withdrawing the young lady 
from the school.” 

“You mean my sister. I cannot but express my 
regret that she should not have had sufficient self- 
control to resent in some more dignified and womanly 
manner the insult offered to Lily May. But you will 
admit, madam, that the provocation was very great. 
And that there are moments in the lives of the best- 
trained men and women when Nature surprises and 
overcomes Education. It was thus in my sister’s 
case. Of course, I shall withdraw her from the 
school. After what has occurred, she can have no 
desire to return.” 

“ But you mistake, sir. It is not of Miss Wynne 
that Ispeak. Of course, her conduct was unlady- 
like ; but the conduct of young ladies very frequently 
is so. Her treatment of Miss Flint was impulsive 
and not inexcusable. There were faults on both sides. 
But a little mutual concession will set that matter 
right. I can easily effect a reconciliation between 
Miss Wynne and Miss Flint. It is not Miss Wynne, 
but Miss Mary, whom I would advise you to remove 
from the school.” 

“ Lily May! Excuse me, madam, ifI really cannot 
see in what Lily May has been to blame. It appears 
to me, from what I have heard, that her whole 
conduct throughout that trying scene has been most 
gentle, kindly and forbearing. I cannot see what 
charge can be brought against Lily May. Though, 
certainly, when Gay leaves she also will do so; for 
they are inseparable. But pray tell me, madam, in 
what respect you suppose May to have been in fault.” 

“In no respect whatever. In herself she is 
certainly a very lovely and estimable young perc. 
But in her circumstances she is unfortunate. And 
after the exposure of this afternoon, it would be 
neither prudent in us, nor pleasaut for her, that she 
should remain in the school. If you knew the nature 
of young ladies as well as I do, who have had the 
teaching of them for a quarter of a century, you would 
understand that they would make this poor girl's 
position among them intolerable, and would involve 
us in perpetual embarrassments. It is therefore for 
her sake as well as for our own that we advise her 
withdrawal.” * 

“She will not return; be sure of that, Miss Milton.” 

“We shall be really sorry to lose her. We will 
hope, however, to see Miss Wynne again. We shall 
be happy to continue to direct ber studies.” 

“Thank you; but my sister will not return,” said 
Owen, coldly. _ > 

“Then you withdraw them both ?” 

* “Certainly; they are inseparable.” 

“Tam sorry for that. But as your withdrawal of 
Miss Wynne is entirely voluntary on your part, and 
very much against our wishes, we cannot undertake 
to refund the money paid in advance for the scholastic 
term just commenced.” 

“Tt will net be required, madam.” 

“ But in the case of Miss Mary, who is removed at 
our suggestion, we are willing to refund.” 

“Tt is not at all necessary.” 

“ Yes, sir; but in common justico——” 

“In common justice you may retain the whole of 
the fees, madam ; because before your visit I had quite 
resolved to withdraw both the young ladies at once; 


and, by so doing, of course to forfeit the fees already 
° id ” 


“ Ah, that changes the whole face of affairs,” said 
the schoolmistress, rising. 

Owen arose also and bowed. 

“TI believe, then, that our interview is at end. 
“Good afternoon, Mr. Wynne.” 

“Good afternoon, madam,” said Owen, politely 
opening the door, and holding it open for her exit. 

Meanwhile Lily May had run up into the chamber 
immediately over the parlour, that was jointly occu- 
pied by herself and her sister. 

On entering the room she threw herself into 
Lily Gay's arms, and burst into a fresh passion of 
tears. 

Lily Gay, partly borne down by her weight, 
drew her down upon the carpet, and, clasping her 
lovingly, began to caress her and to expostilate with 
her 


“ Now, it is of no use for-you to take this so much to 
heart. For there is no good cause to grieve. You 
haven't lost anything ; and you are not going to lege 
anything. Dear me, nothing is changed from what it 
used to be with us. Our state is just waat it was. 
We are all in the same relative position that we were 
before. A little secret that Owen knew before has 
come to your knowledge and mine, that is all. As for 








myself—in the first place, I can’t believe it. In the 
second place, I can’t realize it. And in the third 
place, I don’t care anything about it. I know that we 
are as dear to each other as we possibly can be.” 

“ But, oh! Lily Gay, if Iam not your sister—who 
amI? WhatamI? Miss Flint said something to the 
effect that there was sin and shame in the secret of my 
parentage. She said—oh, how her words burn in my 
heart—she said that I was something that it was not 
fit for her lips to speak or the young ladies’ ears to 
hear. Oh, Lily Gay, what did she mean? What am 
I that it would soil a lady’s lips to speak or ears to 
hear?” pleaded the poor girl, clasping her hands and 
looking imploringly into her sister’s face. 

“You are the darling of our hearts and eyes; the 
angel of our house and lives! What that insolent girl 
means I do not know, and do not wish to know,” re- 
plied Lily Gay, caressing her sister. 

“Owen promised to tell me to-night all that he 
knows about me,” said Lily May. 

“Then it will be something that will contain no 
word that a saint might not utter or an an angel hear,” 
said Lily Gay, earnestly. 

“ T know it,” assented the other. 

Half-an-hour longer was passed in sisterly com- 
munion, and then Lily Gay arose, and began to 
change her dress for the evening; for these little re- 
finements of domestic life were always observed by 
“ the lilies.” 

While Lily Gay was changing her grey gingham 
school dress for the fresh white swiss muslin of her 
evening toilet, Lily May, restless and unhappy, wan- 
dered down into the kitchen. 

Nancy was thero, preparing muffins for tea. Noone 
was with her. 

“ Nancy,” said the grieving girl, seating herself at 
the side-table, where the old woman was buttering the 
muflins—* Nancy, you heard what Lily May told 
Owen that Mias Flint said of me, did you not?” 

“Yes, but who the mischief cares what she says— 
poor trash herself, I know she is!” replied the old 
woman, pressing the butter-knife so hard upon the 
muffins that she pressed it through to the plate. 

“ Nancy, did you know I wasn’t Owen's sister ?” 
“Of course, I did! What now?” 

“Tf Iam not Owen's sister, who am I, and whatam 
” 


I? 

“You're what the Lord made you, and no more nor 
less! And that is enough for you to know.” 

“ Nancy, Miss Flint said that I was something not 
fit for her lips to speak or the young ladie# ears to 
hear. What did she mean that I was, Nancy?” 
“How should I know?” replied the old woman, 
curtly. i 

“You do know, Nancy. I see that you do. Oh, 
tell me, Nancy!" persisted Lily May, clasping her 
hands in the earnestness of her entreaty. 

“Hi! how am I going to tell you? ‘Spore I can't 
read her wicked thoughts?” “ : 
“ You can tell me, Nancy, I am sure that you can!” 
pleaded Lily May. 

“ Well, I won't then! there!” 

“ Please, Nancy!” 

“Tell you, I won't!” 

“Please, Nancy!” 

“ Laws-a-messy upon me, how persevering you are, 
to be sure!” 

“Please, Nancy!” 

“Saying the same thing over and over again, so 
tiresome !—What do you want me to tell you for?” 

“ That I may know the worst at once! ” 

“Well then I ralely do ’spose if I don’t tell you, 
you'll imaginate it a deal worse nor it was! So if you 
must know, she meant just this——” 

“ What, Nancy ?” 

“ Why as you is the child of parients as never was 
married.” 


Ah! whata blow! In an instant the blood rushed 
over the face of Lily May, crimsoning it from forehead 
to throat, and then receding, left it pale as death. 
With a sudden cry like one who had received a s 
wound, she threw her hands before her face and fe 
back in her chair. 

“Now there! Now there! So much for dulging 
of you in your whim! But you would have it, And 
now see!” exclaimed Nancy, gazing in dismay upon 
the effects of her brief explanation. ; 

Lily May gave no answer, made no motion, but sat 
stony still and deathly silent. : 

“ Now don't take on so! now don’t, my precious! 
It is not your fault; you are not to blame; and no 
one thinks the worst of you if your mother did-—” 

“Oh, don’t! don’t!” gasped the stricken girl, in an 
agony of entreaty, as she turned away her head and 
extended her hands as if to ward off a dreaded blow. 
“Not another word4 in mercy! in mercy!” 

Appalled by the dread woe on the brow of one so 
young and innocent, Nancy did not attempt to utter 
another sy‘lable; but sat down and mentally 
groaned over the effects of her own communica- 





tion. 











After a little while Lily May tottered to her fect, 
stood for a moment looking dizzy and bewildered, and 
then, with her chin dropped upon her breast, and one 
hand pressed upon her brow, and the other extended 
like that of a blind girl groping ‘her way, she crept 
from the kitchen and up the back stairs, and go 
through to the one spare room, where she knew that 
she would be sure of solitude. And there she sunk 
down upon the floor, with her face buried in her amns 
in a collapse of despair, too deep for tears, sighs, or 

ans. 

And so she lay, crushed, prostrate, despairing, with- 
out a single ray of hope. 

(To be continued) 








CANADA. 

New Brunswick is 190 miles in length, and 150 in 
breadth. Its interests are inseparably connected with 
those of the adjacent State of Maine. It has an area 
of 22,000,000 acres, and a seacoast 400 miles in extent, 
and abounding in harbours. Its population some 
years ago numbered 210,000, whose chief occupations 
are connected with shipbuilding, the fisheries, and the 
timber trade. Commissioners appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain affirm that it is impossible to 
speak too highly of its climate, soil, and capabilities. 
Few countries are so well wooded and watered. On 
its unreclaimed surface is an abundant stock of the 
finest timber; beneath are coal fields. The rivers, 
lakes, and seacoast abound with fish. 

Nova Scotia, a long peninsula, united tothe Ame- 
rican continent by an isthmus only fifteen miles wide, 
is 280 miles in length. The numerous indentations on 
its coast form harbours unsurpassed in any part of the 
world. Including Cape Breton, it has an area of 
12,060,000 acres. Wheat, and the usual cereals and 
fruits of the Northern States, flourish in many parts of 
it. Its population in 1851 was declared by the census 
to be 276,217. Besides possessing productive fisheries 
and agricultural resources, it is rich in mineral wealth, 
having beneath its surface coal, iron, manganese, gyp- 
sum and gold. 

The province of Prince Edward's Island is separated 
from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia by straits only 
nine miles in width. It is crescent-shaped, 230 miles 
in length, and at its broadest part is 34 miles wide. 
It is a level region, of a more moderate temperature 
than that of Lower Canada, and well adapted to agri- 
mpg purposes. Its population in 1848 was 
62,678. 

The island of Newfoundland has a seacoast 1,000 
miles in extent. It has an area of 23,040,00’ ~«res, of 
which only a small portion is cultivated. 5 spring 
is late, its summer short, but the frost of winter is less 
severe than in many parts of the American Northern 
States and Territories. It is only 1,655 miles distant 
from Ireland. It possesses a large trade with various 
countries, including Spain, Portugul, Italy, the West 
Indies, and the Brazils. 

The chief wealth of Newfoundland and of the 
Labrador coast is to be found in their extensive and 
inexhaustible fisheries, in which the other provinces 
also partake. The future products of these, when 
properly developed by human ingenuity and industry, 
defy human calculation. The Gulf Stream is met near 
the shores of Newfoundland by a current from the 
Polar basin, vast deposits are formed by the meeting 
of the opposing waters, the great submarine islands 
known as “The Banks” are formed; and the rich pas- 
tures created in Ireland by the warm and humid in- 
fluences of the Gulf Stream are compensated by tho 
“ rich sea-pastures of Newfoundland.” The fishes of 
warm or tropical waters, inferior in quality, and 
scarcely capable of preservation, cannot form an article 
of commerce like those®produced in inexhaustible 
quantities in these cold and shallow seas. The abun- 
dance of these marine resources is unequalled in any 
portion of the globe. 

Canada, rather a nation than a province in any 
common acceptation of the term, includes not less than 
346,863 square miles of territory, independently of 
its North-western Possessions not yet open for settle- 
ment. It is three times as large as Great Britain and 
Ireland, and more than three times as large as Prus- 
sia. It intervenes between the Great North-west and 
the Maritime Provinces, and consists chiefly of a vast 
territorial projection into the United States, although 
it possesses a coast of nearly 1,000. miles on the river 
and gulf of the St. Lawrence, where fisheries of cod, 
herring, mackerel, and salmon are carried on success- 
fully. Valuable fisheries exist also in its lakes. It is 
rich in metallic ore and in the resources of its forests. 
Large portions of its territory are peouliarly favourable 
to the growth of wheat, barley, and the other cereals 
of the north. During the life of the present genera- 
tion, or tae last quarter of a ceatury, its popylation 
has inoreased more than fourfold, or from batho to 
2,500,000. 

The population of all the provinces may be fairly 
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estimated as numbering 3,500,000. Many of the in- 
habitants are of French extraction, and a few German 
settlements exist; but two-thirds of the people of the 
provinces owe their origin either to America or to the 
British Islands, whose language they speak, and who 
“ people the world with men industrious and free.” 

The climate and soil of these Provinces and Posses- 
sions, seemingly less indulgent than those of tropical 
regions, are precisely those by which the skill, energy, 
and virtues of the human race are best developed. 
Nature there demands thought and labour from man 
as conditions of his existence, but yields abundant 
rewards to wise industry. Those causes which, in 
our age of the world, determine the wealth of nations 
are those which render man most active; and it 
cannot be too often or too closely remembered in 
discussing subjects so vast as these, where the human 
mind may be misled if it attempts to comprehend 
them in their boundless variety of detail, that sure 
and safe guides in the application of political economy, 
and to our own prosperity, are to be found in the 
simple principles of morality and justice, because they 
alone are true alike ia minute and great affairs, at all 
times and in every place.—‘ Canada: its Defences, 
Condition, and Resources.” 


HOW SHIPS OF WAR ARE CHRISTENED. 

Wuart an impressive, spirit-stirring scene must be 
the ceremony of christening a ship of war! We have 
never witnessed it, but imagination pictures a huge 
extemporised amphitheatre with heads on heads 
reaching to the ceiling (of the loftiest building in the 
land. In the centre of the assembled thousands, the 
richest production of human art, a ship of war of 
6,000 tons, an almost living expression of the highest 
skill in all the applied sciences, a model of symmetry, 
a grand and imposing tower of strength, combining 
the beautiful and the massive in rare proportion. As 
sailors, our ‘thoughts are filled with her possible 
qualifications as a sea boat, and asa fighting ship. We 
picture her future to our minds—the gale, the battle, 
and the shipwreck—or the possible eventuality of a 
green old age. 

Our cogitations are disturbed by the arrival of the 
Port-Admiral. Opposite one bow the hoary-headed 
chief, in full uniform, takes his stand as sponsor to the 
vessel. A brilliant staff surrounds him. On the other 
side the bishop of the diocese in his flowing robes 
and long sleeves, takes his stand on the dais provided 
forhim. A train of fall robed clergy support him. 
The gallant Admiral in a few fitting sentences pro- 
nources the story of the former ship of the same name, 
azd hopes her younger sister may emulate her deeds, 
and prove as great a scourge to her enemies. He 
concludes by hoping that as iron ships have replaced 
our wooden walis, so iron-hearted men will be found to 
eclipse, when occasion serves, the deeds of our old 
“hearts of oak.” 

A clergyman, selected for his powerful yet melodious 
voice, now pronounces a slightly altered version of 
the beautiful sailor's prayer, which thrills every 
landsman’s heart, as most apposite tothe occasion. 

: Then the venerable Bishop steps forward, 
crozier in hand, and pronounces a brief blessing. 

Alas, but we must confess that the 
ceremony we have described derives its religious 
character from the force of our imagination. We 
had always associated a ‘“ Christening” with the 
forms of worship known to Christendom. But we 
find that in the “Christening” of Her Majesty's 
ships, Christian usage is wholly unrepresented. Uur 
imaginary descriptien is not quite pure fiction, it is 
“ fiction founded on fact.” The fact remains thata 
so-called “ Christening” takes place. The'fiction we 
have built on this foundation, is that the Admiral and 
his officers appear at all, except as simple spectators, 
and that the clergy are even thus represented, being 
generally “ conspicuous by their absence.” The real 
modus operandi of the “ Christening” is simply this: 

A young lady, selected for her social position and 
beauty, dressed in the ample skirts and engaging hat 
of the day, stands conspicuously at the bow of the 
leviathan, holding a black bottle, which is suspended 
by a string from the side of the ship, At the given 
signal she lets go the bottle, and it smashes against 
the bow of the vessel. The toast and water or strong 
tea, which it contains, runs down the ship's side, and 
if the young lady bas sufficient nerve, she exclaims, 
“T name thee the Leviathan.” We have been some- 
what puzzled to give a significancy to this act, and to 
explain the toast and water—good red wine it is sup- 
posed to be, but this is better disposed of after- 
wards at the Christening feast. 

We believe the rite is the product of heathen Rome, 
that the fair young lady represents a priestess of the 
Temple of Neptune: that the toast and water*is a 
baptism of blood; that a slight variation of the curse 
of Kehama should be pronounced on that occasion; 
and that the application of a Christian designation to 


a heathen custom ought to be corrected either by al- 
tering the term, or, as we consider best, amending the 
custom. Contrast this heathen practice with the cere- 
mony performed on the kindred occasion in the sister 
Service, when colours are presented to a Regiment. 
Such an event is really accompanied by a religious 
ceremony, very much like what our imagination falsely 
pictured the naval one to be. 








THORNTON ARDEN’S MISTAKE. 


“ Wuar a splendid girl!” 

The young man was gazing admiringly on a lovely 
girl who was floating gracefully through the dizzy 
mazes of the dance. She was, indeed, a beautiful 
girl; with her soft hazel eyes, that looked like the 
windows of heaven, and golden hair, on which the soft, 
mellow light from the chandeliers fell with a peculiar 
radiance. Her face was wreathed in smiles, which 
looked like sunbeams nestling amid roses. Of all the 
gay threng, Lillian Montfort was surely the most 
beautiful. 

And Thornton Arden thought so, as he stood there, 
half hidden by the heavy damask curtains which 
draped the window. 

He had only been acquainted with her two weeks ; 
but those two weeks had been a sufficient length of 
time for him to fall desperately in love with her. 
Thornton Arden had met with the most lovely women 
of Europe;—the warm-hearted daughters of sunny 
Italy, the butterflies of fashion which fluttered amid 
the gay Parisian circles—but he thought that he 
had never before met with one so peerlessly lovely 
as Lillian Montfort; none that had the power to 
cause his heart to thrill with the emotions which filled 
it at this moment. 

“ Yes! yes, she isa beautiful girl, and I admire your 
good taste,” said his companion. “Take my advice, 
old fellow, and secure the peerless treasure while you 
may.” 

“Oh, yes! it is well enough to talk about securing 
her. Much chance have I among the flattering 
crowd that surrounds her,” was Arden’s moody 
answer. 

“Miss Montfort is not one to meet your advances 
vbalf-way, if I am any judge,” replied his friend, more 
seriously. “I believe that she does care more for 
you than for others, principally because she is more 
reserved with you than with them. Rely on it, 
you are trifling with her happiness as well as your 
own.” 

“See how she smiles on that Vane,” said the lover, 
evidently paying no heed to what his friend was saying. 
“ He is ever at her side, and her pleasure in his society 
is very evident.” 

“ Yes, too evident to be a symptom of love. You 
are not fancying him in your way, surely? Pluck up 
courage, man ; pop the question ; and if you don’t find 
me a true prophet, Iam mistaken.” 

Thornton Arden thought over what his friend had 
said, and the result of his reflections was, that on the 
following morning he repaired to the house of his 
lady-love, resolved to learn his fate without further 
delay. 

When shown into the parlour he found, to his 
extreme annoyance, that several lady friends were 
present, who manifested no intention of soon tak- 
ing leave. He, however, had made up his mind, 
and determining to outstay them, stay as long as they 
would, he entered into « trifling conversation with the 
ladies. 

He soon learned that two of the visitors were im 
despair because Miss Montfort was to leave town next 
day. Her sister was to have a grand party, and it 
was indispensable that Lillian should be there. 

Bessie Williams was exclaiming that her party 
next week would be a failure without her, and, further, 
to Bessie’s disappointment, Mr. Vane had begged to 
be excused, as he would not be in town on the ap- 
pointed evening. Bessie was quite vexed with them 
both, for it was her birthday party, and she wanted to 
have everything in the finest style. 

Thornton forgot to sympathise with the ladies at 
this point, for at the mention of Mr. Vane he had 
glanced at Lillian, and she, meeting his eye, coloured 
visibly. 

Thornton’s jealous fears returned at once, and he 
paid little heed to the talk going on; he was delibe- 
rating whether it would not be better to defer the 
object of his visit to another time. 

Before he had come to any conclusion, the other 
visitors prepared to depart. As they were stepping 
inte the hall, they meta servant bringing a large 
basket which she had just received at the door. 

“ Oh, there is your dress from Mada:ne C——, Lil- 
lian,” said one, eagerly; ‘‘ I know her basket; let me 
just take one little peep.” 

Lillian objeeted, but the young lady had an insati- 





able curiosity; and more, prided herself on a pretty, 





childlike wilfulness, which was increased by oppo- 
sition. But she carried her point, aud the dress was 
drawn from the basket. 

“Why, if it is not a bridal dress! 
orange wreath andall! Just look!” 

And the young girl held up to view a wreath of 
orange blossoms, intermixed with lily of the valley. 

“Isn’t that exquisite? Ah, Lillian, your secret is 
out.” 

It was, indeed, exquisite, that dainty French imi- 
tation of nature; but in Thornton’s eyes what a 
hideous thing it was, and what'a finished coquette its 
owner! All was plain enough now; and while the 
ladies were yet bantering her on the discovery of her 
secret, Thornton took leave, rejoicing that he had 
escaped the humiliation of a “ refusal.” 

The other visitors did not tarry much longer, being 
in haste to spread the news. Lillian tried to convinco 
them that they were altogether in error, but her pro- 
testations were heard with laughing incredulity. 
After they had left, she sent the basket with its 
elegant contents back to the dressmaker; and in a 
short time it reappeared, accompanied with the 
regrets of Madame C—— for the mistake she had 
made. 

Very beautiful was the evening dress that Lillian 
now drew forth from the unlucky basket; but she 
surveyed it with small appearance of interest or admi- 
ration. 

The reproachful look she had received from Thorn- 
ton, as he made his parting bow, still haunted 
her. 

Though he in words had never declared his pas- 
sion, yet she had felt that he had loved her; and felt, 
too, that his love was not unreturned. Vexed by the 
unlucky incident of the morning, and the impression 
it had evidently left on Thornton’s mind, she pre- 
pared for her trip with less pleasure than she had an- 
ticipated; though she reassured herself by reflecting 
that on her return he would discover the mis- 
take into which he had been led, and all would 
come right. 

But, alas! she was mistaken. Driven to distraction 
by the thought that she was to become the wife of 
another, he hastened away, and in one hour from the 
time that he left Lillian Montfort, Thornton Arden’s 
name was added to the —th regiment ; and great was 
the wonder of the good people, when the fact was 
made public that the wealthy young lawyer, Thornton 
Arden, had enlisted as a private. 

Within a week, his regiment sailed for the Crimea. 
Oh, how her heart ached! how the black desolation 
settled down upon her young life! She never knew 
until now how she had loved him. And now he was 
gone; in all probability she would never see him 
again. And perhaps it was allon account of that 
unfortunate mistake. 

She looked over the papers daily, to see if there had 
been any battles, and the list of killed and wounded, 
to see if his name was among them: Her face grew 
white and thin, and every one wondered what was the 
matter with gay Lillian Montfort. - 

And thus a year went by. 

Thornton Arden was desperate; resolved, it would 
seem, to court death by throwing himself into the very 
thickest of the fight; but somehow his desires were 
not gratified, though his daring and bravery won the 
admiration of his superior officers, and he was rapidly 
promoted. 

Lillian heard accounts of his bravery, and .she 
trembled as she thought of the danger through which 
he was passing daily. And every morning and even- 
ing a prayer ascended up to heaven that he might be 
kept and preserved while he was fighting the battles 
of his country. 

Lillian felt that she had grown better since he went 
away; she never used to pray so earnestly before. 
Then her mind was all taken up with parties and 
dresses, but now that he was away, and braving all 
the perils of war, all that a soldier must needs bear, 
she felt a higher motive stirring the better feelings of 
her nature within her. She felt that there was some- 
thing in the world of more consequence than parties 
and all their frivolity. 

But at length there came a change; it was at the 
terrible assault of Sebastopol. A bomb came tearing 
through the air and burst close by him. He was 
struck. He reeled, but as he would have fallen a 
comrade caught him in his arms. He was severely 
wounded, and it was feared that he would lose his 
arm; but by good care it was saved. He received a 
furlough and returned home. After the lapse of over 
one year, he trod again the streets of his native town. 

He was a hero now, and as he passed along the 
street with his arm in a sling, he created considerable 
excitement ; more than he ever caused when he was 
a lawyer, and trod those same streets a year before. 
But he was a decorated soldier now. For his great 
bravery at Sebastopol he had received the Victo- 
ria Cross. But it was all an empty show to him. 
What cared he for rank and position? He had given 
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the greatest joy of his life for it; for if he had 
married Lillian Montfort he never would have been 
what he was. But his bitter refleetion was interrupted 
by encountering his old friend and confidant, Hilton. 
The latter, overjoyed at his friend’s return, plied him 
with eager inquiries, to which he received vague and 
brief replies. Ere long he fell upon the very theme 
that Thornton most wished to avoid. 

“ Ah, Thornton, you stubborn fellow, why did you 
not act upon the sage advice I gave yeu at our last 
meeting ? I saw her the other day, and I thought 
her handsomer than ever ; though she looked down- 
cast and melancholy.” 

“ Does she still reside here ?” 

Thornton put the question carelessly; his friend 
did not hear him, and he was obliged to repeat it. 

“T merely asked if Mrs. Vane still resides here ?” 

“ Mrs. Vane, did you say? Hilton looked slightly 
puzzled. ‘ Ob, you mean the wife of our old friend, 
Vane. True, he married soon after:you entered the 
army, but I don’t know his wife, even by sight.” 

“ Although you were just speakiag of her ?” 

“ Who, 1? My dearfellow, you must be dreaming. 
Vane married. I never saw his wife. It was Miss 
Montfort I was speaking of—your old flame, you 
recollect.” 

“ Well!” 

‘hornton paused in his walk, and awaited further 
intelligence with breathless interest. 

“Well!” repeated his companion, jocosely; but, 
looking at his excited friend, he dropped his bantering 
tone, and said, in surprise, ‘ You did not imagine that 
Lillian Montfort married Vane, dil you?” 

“ Whom, then, did she marry?” 

“Why, nobody,” replied his friend, laughing at his 
air of bewilderment. ‘“ Our peerless belle is still free. 
I begin to think you will be the lucky man, after all, 
though you don’t deserve it.” 

“I don’t, indeed,” said Thornton, colouring a little ; 
and thereupon the particulars of his ‘ast visit to 
Lillian were poured into his friend’s ears. ‘Now 
that you know all, do yeu think—I want your candid 
opinion, Hilton—do you think that there is a shadow 
of a chance that I can win her?” 

“As to the shadow, I can’t say,” was the provok- 
ingly deliberate answer; “but a real, substantial 
chance I do think you have, providing you do not lose 
it by further delays and suspicions. \W hat, irresolute 
still?” 

“T fear she despises me,” said Thornton. “I 
should, in a like case.” 

“And so should I. But woman's judgment leans 
to mercy always, you know. So, good day, and good 
luck to you.” 

Thornton Arden started immediately for Mr. Mont- 
fort’s residence, where he arrived in a few moments, 
as it was only a short distance. He had never felt so 
cowardly before in his life as he did while standing 
on the marble steps, awaiting the auswer to his sum- 
mons. <A servant came to the door and showed him 
into the parlour, 

Lillian entered in a few moments. She looked the 
same as she did when he saw her last, exeept that 
her face looked paler, perhaps; but it was suddenly 
flushed. The waves of crimson surged across her face 
as she greeted him, and her soft, hazel eyes were 
downcast as she told him how glad she was to see 
him safely back again. He held the little, soft hand 
in his own, while he told her of his great leve and 
how he had doubted her. Then there were whispered 
words of explanation and pardon; and, looking down 
into the clear, truthful eyes, Thornton wondered |:ow 
he had ever, even on. that wretched day, deubted her 
goodness and sincerity. He told her how, when he 
saw her dress on that day, he had been driven to des- 
pair, and enlisted with the hope that he would fall 
while battling for hiscountry. That he had always 
been where the bullets flew thickest, and the conflict 
raged the fiercest; but that Ged had ’rought him 
through all, and that he was fully repaid now. 

“* Were they married ? ” 

ma, 

Thornton received the hearty congratulations of 
his friends, and admitted that he bad made a great 
mistake, but that it was all right now—his mistake 
had been corrected. A. A. D. 








Street Locomotives.—The Maryport and Carlisle 
Company have for some time past employed steel to a 
great extent in substitution of ordinary iron for the 
working parts of locomotives, and, as we are informed, 
with the most satisfactory results, ‘The traffic on the 


line is principally coaland mineral. It has been found 
that with the ordinary iron tyres on the engine- 
wheels, the distance run was not more than 90,000 
miles—in many cases not mere ‘than 60,000 miles— 
and the wheels require to be taken from under the 
engine for every 20,000 or 30,000 miles run, for re- 


pairsand “turning-up.” In the case of the steel 
tyres, however, the wheels will run 100,000 miles be- 





fore they require “turning-up ” or repairing. The 
result of a very careful examination of the effects of 
wear leads to the opinion that these wheels will ran 
from 350,000 to 500,000 miles, or equal to some twelve 
or fifteen years’ work ef a daily average of about 100 
miles. The difference ef cost as between the two 
metals is not great; in the one case it ranges from 
£40 to £45 per ten, while the steel is about £55, the 
cost of labour in placing the tyres on the wheels being 
nearly the same in each case. The company have a 
number ef boilers, axles, cranks, aad eccentrics made 
of steel in constant use on the line, and they heve 
given the greatest satisfaction. These have not, how- 
ever been sufficiently long in operation to enable a 
comparison to be drawn between them and the ordi- 
nary iron portions of the locomotives; but there is 
reason to believe that the saving in peint of wear will 
be equal to that effected by the substitution of steel 
for ordinary iron tyres. The ordinary eccentrics are 
expensive to keep up, but those which are made of 
hardened steel do not require any looking after for 
ten years, not even to the slackening of a bolt, so far 
as regards repairs. The experience obtained on this, 
and we believe upon some ether railways, points to a 
very important mode of saving in one ef the largest 
items of cost in the working expenses of railways. 
The subject will, we have no doubt, receive careful 
consideration from the managers of the different rail- 
ways. 

Ir is said that not less than eighty sermons were 
preached the Sunday after Cobden’s death, taking his 
career as the subject of the sermon. 

THERE is a soldier now in a Philadelphia hospital 
who has not slept for a single moment for fourteen 
years and six montis. He is forty-five years old, and 
in general good health; he is now suffering from 
rheumatism. In 1849 he had the cholera, and in the 
sammer of 1850 sleep forsook him entirely. He has 
been in several raids and battles, but never became 
tired or sleepy; he has been watched days and nights 
at a time, but his eyes have never been closed in 
slumber. He simply takes physical rest. No amount 
of investigation has discovered the eause of this phe- 
nomenon. 

Tsa 1x Hitt Trereran.—The tea-tree has been 
found in Hill Tipperah by Mr. Civil Assistant W. C. 
Rossenrode, whilst carrying on the approximate trian- 
gulation in advance last season, at a hill called Sa- 
brong, in lat. 23 deg. 2 min. and lon. 91 deg. 48 min. 
There is another tree in this country, called, in Ben- 
gal, the “ maritcha,” growing up te twenty-five or 
thirty feet, the venation of the leaves of which is the 
same as that of the tea. The tea-tree will grow and 
thrive wherever the maritcha is found. The clove- 
plant has always been found indigenous on the table- 
land between Gojalia and Tulamara. Dr. Cleghorn 
prenounces it a cinnamonum. Now that tea is kxown 
to thrive in Chittagong and Tipperah, the Friend of 
Jndia sees no reason why, im time, the whole of the 
low-hill ranges which lie between Assam, Burmah, 
and south-western China should not be cukivated. 





HADASSAH. 
— 
CHAPTER IL 


I, turning, saw throned on a flowery rise, 
One sitting on a crimson scarf unrolled ; 

A queen. with swarthy cheeks, and bold black eyes, 
Lrow-bound with burning gold. 


She, flashing forth a haughty smile, began: 
“governed mea by change, and so I swayed 
All moods 
Nay—yet it chafes me that I could not bend 
One will, nor tame and tutor with mine eye 
That dull, cold-blooded Caesar. 





Tennyson. 

From the wretched purlieus of the Seven Dials we 
p1ss to a mansion which, though it could not boast of 
the aristocracy of Tyburnia, was lecated in a most 
desirable quarter ‘westward. Tte walls were matted 
with grape vines and old English ivy, and the brown 
stone pilasters of the balcony wreathed with bignonia 
and Provence roses, while the enclosure in frent, and 
even the little plat of ground in the rear, were 
crowded with snow-ball, lilac, syringa and laburnum 
bushes. 

Through the glass doors and windows of the jim- 
mense conservatory might be seen the glossy leaves 
and gold-rinded fruit of fine old orange trees, the 
bloom of the oleander, the hi*iscus, and many «@ rare 
flewer which had its birth under tropieal skies; the 
graceful arches formed by Indian creepers, and the 
tanks where floated strange, mottled lilixs and ‘the 
sacred lotus of the Nile. 

In the centre _° the back garden there werean antique 
sun-dial and a fountain, whose waters made a pleasant 
murmurous music, as they fell into the broad granite 
basin, bordered with green moss and curious parti- 
coloured stones. 





At an oriel window of this dwelling stood a young 
girl, watching, waiting, listening! Her beauty was of 
no Saxon type, if we except the dazzling fairness of 
her-com plexion ; her cheeks and lip had a pomegranate 
hue; her eyes were large and dark, with latent fires in 
their slumbrous depths ; her hair seemed to have stulen 
“the bloom of the ripe grape,” and her form had the 
lithe grace of the Arab maidens. 

During a voyage to the West Indies in one of his 
own vessels, Hugh Duncan had met and fallen despe- 
rately in love with a beautiful Habanese, and trans- 
planted her from tropical Cuba to the fogs and winds 
of England. The change had proved fatal, and after 
three short years she had died, leaving a child, who 
had inherited her brilliant beauty, and her wayward, 
passionate nature. 

There was something very picturesque in Lenore’s 
aspect as slice hovered about the window ; for, with a 
due regard to the fashion of the times, she copied to 
@ certain extent the style of dress she had found in 
the fragrant chests which contained her mother's 
wardrobe. The scarlet velvet bodice, with its trim- 
ming of black lace; the heavy brocade skirts overshot 
with gorgeous blossoms, and t!:e jewelled humming- 
birds that danced and quivered asi! they had life, amid 
her jetty hair, became her well; aud had you seen her 
you would not have wondered that Hugh Duncan’s half 
English, half Habanese daughter was the reigning belle 
of the coterie in which she moved. And even amidst 
the court circles, lords admired and ladies envied the 
haadsome and haughty Lenore Duncan. 

Her old father, one of the richest merchants in the 
Indian trade, had transferred to her the idolatrous 
love he had felt for her mother, and every wish was 
anticipated, every whim gratified. Indeed, Lenore 
was as much of an autocrat as the Czar of All the 
iussias, and held despotic sway over her lesion of 
admirers. Gazing at her, you could not have failed 
to see the pride of conscious beauty in her look and 
mien ; and there was in the great cy of London 
only one to whom her impetuous heart bowed. This 
was Gerald Churchill, the confidential clerk of Verne, 
the Swiss banker. 

Business relations at the banking-house had brought 
the Indias merchant into contact with Churchill, and 
net leng afterwards the young man saved Lenore’s 
life by rusling into the street and rescuing her from 
the affrighted herse she was riding. ‘he acquaint- 
ance thus commenced soon ripened into the warmest 
friendship on Hugh Duncan’s part, and a wild; deep 
love on Lenore’s. Her heart, like some of the “ heavy- 
blossomed ” plants which her father had brought from 
the sunny southland, suddenly burst into full flower, 
all the latent romance and enthusiasm in her nature 
awoke to being, and for atime she dreamed madly 


on. . 
Hugh Duncan saw the truth, and though he could 
have secured a far more brilliant alliance for his 
daughter, resolved to make her happiness his first 
thought. 
That day was to seal Leonore’s fate, for the even- 


‘ing previous, during a chance meeting with Churchill, 


he had declared that he was about to exchange his 
present occupation for the stirring life of the soldier, 
and she had.gone back to her home nearly frantic 
with grief. She and hor father had discussed the 
subject till the “ wee sma’” Lours; and, thinking that 
the fear of being thought mercenary in his motives 
had deterred Churchill from declaring the love which 
Leonore hoped she had aroused, the merchant had 
promised not.only to offer him a partnership in the 
house of Duncan and Co., but his daughter’s hand. 
Therctore it was in feverish impatience that Lenore 
awaited her father’s return. Her colour came and 
went, her dark eyes brightened with sudden gleams 
of tenderness, her white fingers drummed nervously 
on the glass, her light, daintily shod foot. beat a tattoo 
upon the carpet. At last, just as the twilight shadows 
were gathering, she heard the merchant’s familiar 
ead 


“There—there is papa!” she muttered. “I won- 
der if Gerald is with him.” 

And she hushed her very pulse to hearken for 
Churchill’s step. Was he coming to clasp her in bis 
arms, and tell her how fondly he loved her? If so, 
she weuld be the happiest girl in London; if not— 
ah! she dared not think of such a possibility ! 

Darting from the room, she leaned over, the.carved 
banisters. The door slowly epened, and her father 
entered, but he was alone. His footfall sounded 
heavy as he entered the hall and disappeared within 
the parlour. The next moment she was at.his side. 

The drawing-room was shadowy, but she could 
see the old merchant in his great armebair, his.grey 
head leaning wearily against the rich cushions, his 
brow knit, and his tremulous hand wiping away the 
drops that beaded it. 

‘* Papa,” said Lenore, ‘why did you not come 
up-stairs ?” 

“ Because, child, I dreaded to meet you. I bring 


‘} you no pleasant tidings.” 
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And his voice sounded harsh and unnatural. 

The girl gave a start, a sharp cry broke from her, 
and she sank upon the floor in sudden anguish. 

“Then it is all in vain!” she moaned. 

“Tuo vain, in vain, Lenore! The young man says 
he would not wrong you by marrying you when his 
heart is full of another.” 

“ Another! ” ejaculated the young girl. “Who— 
who is she? Did he tell you?” 

“Yes, he confided his secret to me; but begged me, 
even if I breathed it to you, to implore you, on your 
womanly henour, to keep it sacred. ’Tis Madeline— 
Madeline Verne.” 

“T have sometimes suspected as much; but I could 
not—could not bring myself to believe it. The young 
man ig aspiring,” she added, with a bitter stile. 
“ Hugh Duncan’s daughter is hardly to be considered 
an heiress when weighed in the balance with Madeline 
Verne.” 

“Nay, there you wrong Churchill, my child. He 
knows the banker has ambitious projects for Made- 
line, but he scorns the idea of a clandestine marriage, 
and so isigoing off to India to conquer his hopeless 
passiou.” 

It was fearful to see the storm which swept over 
Lenore, as these words sounded tho death-knell of 
Ler hopes. She sprang to her feet; she paced the 
room, her cheek all aflame, her eyes fashing with 
strange, phosphorescent light, her mixed blood leap~ 
ing through her veins in a lava-tide. 
her poor father thought the shock had for ever de+ 
throned reason. 

“Poor, poor Lenore!” he wailed; ‘“ what cam Ido 
for you—how can I comfort you in this greateor 
row?” 

“Oh!” replied his daughter, “do not speak of'com- 
fort, of pity. Leave me—leave me! I can meet my 
destiny better alone.” 

The old man pressed a kiss upon Lenore’s lips; 
but as he staggered from the room, he heard her ex- 
claim: 

“A pest on Madeline Verne! With her false, fair 
face, and her coquettish arts, she hasJured him from 

But her love shall not prosper! The curse of a 
broken-hearted girl shall follow her!” 

Tor awhile that restless step, those sobs, and cries, 
awoke the echoes of the dim apartment; and then, 
muttering : 

“ T cannot stay here—theair stifles me !” she rushed 
into the little garden I have described. 

Beside the fountain, with the wan moonlight 
shimmering over her uncanny face and figure, sat an 
.old ayali—her mother’s nurse and her's. For a time 
Lenore’s feet trod the moss and parti-coloured stones, 
which bordered the basin, in silence; but at length 
the ayah exclaimed: 4 

“Lady-bird, you are in trouble. Come—come to 
old Prue; lean your head on my shoulder, and tell me 
what's happened.” 

With a groan the girl seated herself beside the ayah, 
and pillowed her aching head on the woman's broad 
shoulder; but she did not utter a word. 

“Let me look at you,” comtinued Prue, and she 
turned the face of her mistress up into the mooulight, 
and searched it with a keen gaze. 

“Aha” she muttered, “nothing but love ever 
changed you so, young mistress !” 

“Oh, Prue, you shall know all!” and with wild 
eloquence tue girl told the story of her leve, her grief, 
her despair. 

The servant listened, her features’ working, her 
eee and when her mistress concluded, 

issed : 

“Lady bird, if od Prue stood in your place, Made- 
line should die.” 

“Die!” and Lenore grew pale and horror-stricken 
at the thought; “I could never, never, have a mo- 
ment’s peace were I to stain my soul with a crime.” 

“Hush! hush, child! Let me talk a few minutes. 
In the country your mother and I came from, there 
are many arts the English wot net of—strange poisons, 
distilled from strange flewers, draughts and fruits, 
which hold the principle of death.” 

Lenore’s good angel had been whispering te her con- 
science, but something in old Prue’s weird eyes and 
eerie laugh infected her with a wild desire for ven- 
geance, and the white-robed geld-pinioned ministraat 
soared away—away to his home beyond the blue 
empyrean—the tempter triumphed! Through half 
the night. the girl and the ayah sat weaving a 
dark plot; and when the morning broke, Hugh Dun- 
can, and the angelic throng in that “fair city paved 
with gold, roofed with jasper, and walled with crystal,” 
might have taken up a lament over tle “lost Lerore.” 

At.an early hour Prue might have been seen steal- 


ing into a shop kept by an aged man, known as Old” 


Armond Danvers. His trade was ostensibly that of a 
goldsmith, and Prue was tlie bearer of a casket, con- 
taining a pair of ear-rings wliich she said her mistress 
wished to have repaired. Armond Danvers perched 
himself on a stool to examine them, and the ayah 


She raved till: 





meanwhile loitered about the counter, looking at the 
wares displayed in the show-cases. 

“Ts this all your stock ?” she at length asked. 

“All my stock—of course. What a question to 
ask, ‘pon my word.” 

“ They tells me,” aud Prue's tones grew impressive, 
and she fixed a keen gaze on the goldsmith, “ they 
tells me Old Danvers keeps certain liquids, and that a 
few drops sometimes brings hima foitune. If he has 
a poison I can find a sale for it, and pay him roundly 
in gold,” 

An. eager glance shot into his eyes, but he was 
waryrand feared this might be seme spy of the police. 

“Woman!” he cried, you shall not insult me by 
these vile hints. Leave the shop!” 

Prue smiled as she retorted: 

“ Heyday, don’t storm. Hark ye!” and she lowered 
her voice toa whisper. “I knew you years ago— 


you had a little shop in Havana.” 

Old, Danvers looked up with an ashen face and 
Prue continued: 

“You see, I understand your secrets, but never 
ave. safe, if you will consent to give me 
— 


mind, they 
what 

“ Yourvaisliitoobtain a poison ?” muttered Danvers. 

“ Yesy?"was the laconic answer. 

“'Dhen come inte another room. I—I don’t dare 
serve'you here!” 

Heealled Rachael, his daughter, to tend the shop, 
andiushered Prue into an apartment whose meagre 
furniture: bespoke his miserly dispositiov. A brief 
conference ensued, and when the ayah left the gold- 
smitha guilty;compact had been sealed. 


CHAPTER IIL 
Passion is flerce, and bends to no control: 
It robs the reason, and usurps the soul. 

Mapveuins VeERNE sat in her dressing-chamber, a 
room which a queen might have coveted. It was one 
of asuite ef three, fitted up with unique and airy 
splendour for the only child of the great banker. 
Nothing could have been more exquisite than the 
bath of a sea-green marble, with lotus leaves and 
blossoms sculptured around the basin, and jets of 
scented waters pouring from the beaks of alavaster 
swans ; the frescoed walls, the elaborate cornice work, 
the tesselated floor, and the doors of some Indian wvod 
“‘carved to a net-work.” Clouds of lace fluated over 
the stained windows, a Turkish divan and other 
graceful seats were arranged around, and before each 
lay a velvet foot-cleth, richly embroidered and fringed 
with silver. The toilet-table was beautiful with sculp- 
ture, and valanced with sea-green velvet; an ermine 
rug was spread in front of it, and there Madeline sat, 
leaning back in her luxurious chair, while Janet, her 
maid, threaded the dun gold of her tresses, 

Lamps of quaint designs shed a glare upon the 
jewel caskets, glove boxes, fans, and other articles of 
the toilette, which littered the table, the festal robe of 
blue velvet, with its falls of point lace, and the face 
of the girl so young, so beautiful, and yet with such 
a weary expression lurking in the soft eyes and about 
the red, ripe mouth. 

Victor de Vaudreuil was to dine with the Vernes 
that day, aud the banker had told Madeline that she 
must prepare to treat him with more than ordinary 
courtesy, for in all their circle of aequaintances there 
was none wliom he esteemed half as much. 

De Vaudreuil’s manners had of late grown far more 
deferential; indeed, no woman could mistake his 
homage, and she feared he might that night declare 
his love. It was therefore with a heavy heart that 
she had listened to her father’s words an hour or two 
previous; and now she was too listless to hear, or 
reply to Jane's flippant comments and suggestions. 

1 ‘Ihe maid was smoothing out the folds of the rich 
rebe, when they heard a tap at thedoor; Janet opened 
it and perceived the Frenci: footiman on the threshold. 

“ A bouquet for Ma’amselle Madeline,” said he, and 
with a low bow, retired. 

Janet took the bouquet, and laid it on the table, 
which could already boast of several. As she did so 
a peculiar and subtle perfume filled the chamber, and 
she flung up her hands, exclaiming: 

“ Mondiew! How fragrant and how beautiful too, 
my lay !” 

“ Yes,” replied Madeline, bending over them, with 
the careless glance she usually bestowed oa Victor de 
Vaudreuil’s gifts, for she suspected him to be the 
donor, but she found her gaze rivetted te the blossoms 
in delighted surprise. 

Her father had one of the most extensive couserva- 
tories, and she had gathered whatever money could 
purchase er taste suggested within its crystal walls, 
but never had she seen such flowers as these. The 
leaves were of peculiar shape, and Lad an unwonted 
gloss and greenness, and tle flowers were as fantastic 
as if they had grown in fairyland. 

There were clusters of great creamy bells, flecked 
and fringed with scarlet, and with long red stamens 





quivering like tongues of flame, nudding racemes of 
crimson, gold, and royal purple; sprays so delicate 
that they trembled beneath Madeline’s quick breath, 
and chaliced where all the hues of the rainbow bent in 
gorgeous confusion. 

“Took again,” cried Madeline, as she sank into 
her seat once more, and took tlie flowers for a closer 
examination—“ did you ever see anything so rare, 
Janet ?” , 

“ No, ma’amselle; who can have sent them ?” 

“There is no name attached to the bouquet,” re- 
joined Madeline. 

“Sans doute, they came from Monsieur de Vaudreuil 
—tley must have cost a little fortune, my lady; but, I 
declare, the fragrance quite overpowers me! Let me 
step into the balcony a moment: there are some per- 
fumes that make me feel faint and giddy.” 

As she spoke, she raised tire window, and stepped 
out. The cool wind swept across her brow, reviving 
her, but she was still too weak to,stand, and she sank 
down on a favourite seat of her mistress. She had 
not been there long when she heard a footfall flying 
towards tke mansion, and the next instant Gerald 
Churchill darted up a flight of stone steps, and was at 
her side. His tall, muscular, well-kuit form shook 
from head to foot, a spasm of pain convulsed his 
handsome face, his hat had fallen off, and his dark 
chestnut hair blew in damp masses back from his cor- 
rugated brow. 

‘Your mistress! your mistress!” he gasped, “ where 
—where is she ?” 

“T have just left her in her dressing-chamber,” re- 
plied the girl. 

“Tell me one thing—has she received a bouquet 
this afternoon, or evening ?” 

“ Yes, a splendid one, but the fragrance sickened 
me, and I believe I should have fainted if I had not 
come into the balceny.” 

“Oh, God, those fatal flowers!” shrieked Churchill, 
and flev past the waiting-maid into the dressing- 
room. 

What a sight met his gaze! There, with her blue 
robe falling around her, and jewels of untold value 
blaziag ou her neck and arms, and amid her rich hair, 
sat Madeline, her eyes closed, her face wearing the 
hue and almost the rigidity of death. Her hands 
were still p»ised like white birds among the blos- 
soms, but she no longer babbled deliriously, revealing 
glimpses of visions more gorgeous and bewildering 
than the Hasheesh, or Opium Eeater's. 

“Madeline! Madeline!” cried Churchill, in an 
agony of love aud fear, “speak, speak to me, I con- 
jure you.” 

But her trance was too deep for Gerald Churchill's 
voice, dear as it was to the young heiress, to break; 
still she dreamed on, a dream which would lapse into 
death if she could not soon be aroused. 

“Great keavens! I fear I am too late,” moaned 
Churchill, “ but I will do what I can !” 

A fire was burning in the adjoining apartment, and 
he seized the poison-breathing flowers and hurled 
them into the grate. Then he flung up the windows 
and let the breeze sweep in to purify the atmosphere. 
His next movement was to take Madeline in his arms, 
bear her into tne balcony, and leaving her in the care 
of the partially restored Janet, hasten to tell the banker 
what had happened. 

Old Leopold Verne stood on the drawing-room 
hearthrug in full dress when Churchiui rushed in. 

“What! what is the matter?” asked Verne. “ You 
look like a ghost.” 

“Madeline!” was the only word Churchill could 
articulate, in his anxiety and suspense. 

“ My child!—my ciild!” faltered the old banker. 
“Has anything befallen Madeline ?” 

“ Prepare yourself for the worst, sir—your daughter 
is in great peril!” 

“ What—oh, what has hf pened to her?” 

“ T’o confess the truth, I fear she is dead!” 

“Dead!” wailed Verne, and he staggered back 
and would have fallen had not Churchill sprang to his 
support. 

** Oh!” he exclaimed, “ this is terrible!” 

“Tt is indeed, sir, but try to be calm. Perhaps 
medica! aid may yet restore ler, andthen you will see 
what can be done.” 

Leaning on his clerk, old Leopold Verne tottered to 
the spot where Churchill had left Madeline, and on 
their way he briefly detailed what he knew of the 
daring attempt to murder her. 

“On returning to my chambers after my day's duty 
was ended at the banking-touse,” he said, gravely, 
“T found the following note,” and he produced a 
crampled slip of paper, on which these words had 
been traced with an erratic hand: 

“Geratp Caurcaiit,—Madeline Verne has foes 
who are plotting to take her life. A bouquet of the 
most poisonous flowers las just been sent her; their 
perfume will prove fatal unless tley are snatched 
from the victim and an antidote administered. If you 
are her friend—if you would spare her to her fond 
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father and those who love her—fly to her home. 
Heaven speed you, and grant you may not be too 
late ;” 

“ Appalled at the startling revelation,” resumed 
Churchill, “ I hurried to your dwelling, and perceived 
a female figure in the balcony. I bounded to her side 
in the hope that it was Madeline, and she might yet 
be safe. "Iwas not your daughter, but Janet, her 
waiting-mind, aud wlien I inquired for her mistress 
she said she was in her dressing-chamber. I asked 
if she had just received a bouquet, and she replied that 
a splendid one had been brought a moment before, tliat 
the fragrance had overpowered her, and she had been 
obliged to go into the open air. ‘Then, sir, I feared 
the worst. I rushed into the dressing-room and found 
Madeline sitting there, with the fatal flowers in her 
lap, unconscious and apparently dead.” 

A groan broke from the old man, and he tightened 
his clasp of Churchill’s arm, as the clerk continued: 

“T snatched the bouquet, and hurled it into the 
crate, flung up the windows to admit the fresh air, 
und bearing Madeline into the balcony, left her in 
charge of the maid, while I came in search of you.” 

He broke off suddenly, for they had crossed the poi- 
son-tainted chamber, and found themselves in the 
presence of what did indeed seem like death. 

“Are there no signs of life? ” asked Churchill, 
hoarsely. 

** No, monsieur.” 

An expression of hopeless grief settled on Leopold 
Verne’s face for au instant, but then he turned to 
Churchill, and cried : 

“Call the best physicians, my lad; let a medical 
council be held! I will stay here till you send the 
servants to summon the doctors, but when they are 
gone, come back to me—I need your help to-night!” 

Gerald Churchill hastened to do his master’s bid- 
ding, but with Lis marble face, and the solemn light 
in his eyes, he looked like one who had risen from the 
grave. 

He dispatched the servant for a physician. 

Dr. Curruth shuddered as he listened to Churchill's 
account. 

As they ascended the broad, marble steps of the 
banker's palace-like home, Churchill brushed acciden- 
tally against the figure of a gentleman who stood 
there—it was Victor de Vaudreuil, who having been 
detained at his own mansion by an unexpected guest, 
had, as he supposed, kept the banker’s dinner waiting. 
De Vaudreuil recognized Dr. Curruth, and said, as 
they shook hands : 

“T hope you are not here in a professional capa- 
city.” 
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“Miss Madeline is very ill; the young friend who 
has just summoned me fears she is dead ;” 

“ Mon Dieu!” cried De Vaudreuil, ‘you surprise me 
—I did not even know she was ill, and I am on inti- 
mate terms with the family. Indeed, I was invited to 
dine with them this evening.” 

“ Theattack was sudden,” observed Gerald Churchill, 
“perhaps you will wait in the drawing-room for Mr. 
Curruth’s opinion.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. I cannot leave till I know 
whether ber case is hopeless.” 

Churchill flung open the drawing-room doors, and 
ushered the guest in; then conducted the physician to 
Madeline. He shook his headas he moved through the 
dressing-chamber, and perceived the odour which 
still hung about it ; and when his practised cye fell on 
Madeline, it was evidemt ho had little hope of her. 

He ordered her removal from the vicinage of the 
fatal chamber, and they bore her into the opposite 
wing of the great mansion. Oneby one the most skilful 
physicians in the metropolis gathered about her bed, 
and a consultation was held. An antidote was at last 
found ; and gradually, like some wizard spell, the effect 
of the death-laden flowers passed away ; but Madeline 
was left so feeble, that her feet seemed trembling on 
the verge of the great shadow land. That was a 
solemn vigil kept in the banker’s mansion; all night 
gentle hands fanned the flame of life, lest it should go 
out. Soft footfalls came and went over the gorgeous 
carpets; lights flitted to and fro like wandering stars; 
the odours of powerful antidotes made the air heavy 
with their fragrance; and sometimes their hearts’ 
throbs were hushed to listen for the merciless step of 
the angel who comes alike into the palace and the 
hovel. 

Old Leopold Verne, Victor de Vaudreuil, and the 
banker’s clerk were often at the door of that 
sumptuous chamber, with the earnest inquiry : 

“ How is she?” 

And as often they received the sad answer : 

“There is life yet, but do not cherish delusive 
hopes ; she may die any moment.” 

It was pitiful to see-the banker’s grief; his step 
grew more and more unsteady, his cheek more hag- 
gard, and his eyes more mournful, as the hours 
dragged on. Sometimes he wept and sobbed in 
paroxysms of frantic sorrow; sometimes sat like a 
statue of despair. 

“My lad,” be exclaimed, clutching his clerk’s arm 
in a vice-like clasp, “there are men who call me 
grasping and avaricious, but I tell you I would give 
every farthing I possess to see Madeline as well as she 
was when I left her.” 








“Ah,” rejoined Gerald, ‘at such times gold is 
weighed in the balance and found wanting. When 
we are in trouble, we must look away from earth to 
heaven.” 

Their conversation was now interrupted, but ever 
and anon Gerald Churchill’s impressive words would 
come ringing back to the old man. 

Both Victor de Vaudreuil and Churchill suffered 
much that night, for both felt the depth and fervour 
of the love with which Madeline Verne had inspired 
them, but the former’s heart was stormy with indignant 
sorrow, as the image of Mad Hadassah once more rose 
before him, and her threats rang through the chambers 
of memory. He believed she had attempted the murder 
of her rival, and he trembled as he brooded over what 
he deemed her revenge. 

When the morning dawned, the council declared 
that there was a favourable change in their patient, 
and De Vandreuil and Gerald proposed leaving. The 
old gentleman bowed the gallaut Frenchman out, and 
then seized Gerald’s hand. He was leaning against a 
pillar of the hall, and his face looked forlorn and 
haggard in the morning light. 

* Gerald,” said Leopold Verne, in a tone hearse with 
suppressed emotion, ‘‘ for three years you have becn 
my faithful clerk, and now—now there is a new bond 
between us! You have saved my daughter’s life, as 
I humbly trust ; you have proved yourself a friend in 
the hour of trial; how shall I reward you ?” 

“ Do not speak of reward, sir ; it has ever been my 
pride and my pleasure to serve you and yours—repay 
me by allowing me to serve you again when you need 
help!” 

e Then do not leave me, boy; weeks will pass, the 
doctors say, ere Madeline will be quite well, and you 
understand me and my habits. Stay with an old man, 
whose one treasure, one pet lamb, has well nigh been 
wrested from him.” 

The clerk assented with a thrill of mingled joy aad 
pain—joy that he was not quite yet to be parted from 
Madeline, and intense pain because he could never be 
more than a friend. 

During the day the servants were brought before 
Leopold Verne, and examined. The French footman 
testified that a sharp and sudden clang of the knocker 
bad drawn him tothe door, but no person was there— 
only the fatal bouquet lay on the first step. None of 
the other menials had seen any suspicious characters 
lurking about, and thus nothing satisfactory could be 
elicited. Leopold Verne, however, issued handbills, 
offering a reward of 10,000 guineas for the miscreant, 
and the officials of justice were kept on the qui vive. 

(To be continued) 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF PRESIDENT 
LINCOLN. 


Ar the moment when the shouts of victory were 
ringing through the Northern States of the American 
Union for the tardy and hard-won triumph over the 
Confederacy, accomplished by the capture of Rich- 
mond, the exultation of the conquerors has been sud- 
denly changed into dismay and grief; for in the full 
tide of their jubilee, the President of the Repub- 
lic has been slain by the band of an assassin ;—a cata- 
strophe so sudden and terrible, that it has not only 
plunged the American people into the profoundest 
depths of grief, but shocked and appalled all men 
everywhere, 

In Europe there were many warm and enthusiastic 
admirers of the ill-fated President; and even in the 
United States there were great numbers who 
voted against Mr. Lincoln in the last Presidential 
lection, conscious all the time that he had discharged 
his arduous duties with an earnest desire for the 
good of his country, and feeling at the same time that 
20 one could have better conducted the nation through 
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its great conflict. Time enough has elapsed since the 
conclusion of that contest to allow all acerbity of feel- 
ing to pass away, and the great victories which have 
lately vindicated Mr. Lincoln’s selection of men to 
fill positions of trust, are regarded as having at the 
same time established his policy. There are few men, 
therefore, who are not now ready to concede all that 
is claimed by his most ardent admirers as regards pru- 
dence and sagacity, and he was just beginning to give 
proof to the world that moderation and magnanimity 
were equally a part of bis nature. It is not strange 
therefore that the whol: nation should moan his loss, 
because of the virtues he had shown that he possessed, 
nor that they should look forward to the future with 
doubt and fear lest his constitutional successor might 
not meetly fill the place so suddenly and lamentably 
made vacant. Mr. Lincoln’s career has closed at a 
time when his character was rounded and perfect; and 
he will hold a place in American history only 
second to that which is conceded to Washington as 
the father of his country. Taking office when the 
country was just entering upon the fearful troubles 
which have so thoroughly tested the firmness of the 
people, he lived to see the main, and in fact the last 





defence of the seceded Confederacy, crumbled to 

pieces. The manner of his death, his having 

fallen by the hands of an assassin, will invest his 
memory with a sacredness which no other event 
could possibly have done. 
Abraham Lincoln was born on the 12th of 
February, 1809, in Hardin County, Kentucky. 
His early life was passed amid the hardships in- 
cident to the home of a poor settler. His father 
wasa hard-working man, belonging to the class of 
‘mean whites,” as they have been styled—that 
is, those who owned no slaves in a State where 
slavery existed. His mother was a Christian 
woman, who earnestly desired that at least her 
son should possess as much education as would 
enable him to read the Bible. The father, Thomas 
Lincoln, at length decided that he himself and 
| his children after him would have a better chance 
of comfort and independence in a free State; 
so when Abraham was about eight years of age 
the family took its way to Indiana. Spencer 
County, to which they proceeded, was at that 
time wild and desolate, and Thomas Lincoln had 
actually to cut his way through the woods as 
he approached uis destination. The President 
used frequently to say that he rever passed 
through a harder experience than the journey 
from Thompson’s Ferry to Spencer County, 
Indiana. For the next twelve years young Lin- 
coln worked with his father in the ordinary pur- 
suits of a settler, living in the log-hut which the 
neighbours assisted them to build when they 
first came to the neighbourhood. He had not, 
however, during all these years the guiding hand 
of his motherafor she died shortly after they 
took up their résidence in Indiana, but she had 
first the satisfaction of knowing that Abraham 
could read his Bible, which he ever afterwards 

| was in the habit of daily perusing. In course of 

; time a Mr. Crawford came to settle in the neigh- 

=; bourhood, and opening a school in his own cabin, 
| young Lincoln was duly sent to perfect himself in 
the preliminary branches of education. He was 
attired in buckskin clothes, with a racoon skin 

| cap, and probably looked as little likely as any 
| one to mount up to the head of a great State. 

But he had those qualities of perseverance and a 

desire for knowledge, truthfulness, and earnest- 

ness, which form the best foundations for the 
building up of distinction. 
When he was nineteen he made a trip to New 

, Orleans in a flat boat with the son of one of his 

s} neighbours with a cargo for the New Orleans 

\) merket. In addition to a long voyage down tlie 
river Ohio, which bounds Indiana on the south, 
the young voyagers had at least one thousand 
miles of the Mississippi to traverse before they 
arrived at their destination. The voyage was 
successful, and raised the character of Abraham 

Lincoln in the vicinity as a youth of energy and 

promise. In 1830, when Abraham was twenty- 

one years of age, his father migrated once more 
to Decatur, Illinois, and it was from the new log- 
hut that young Lincoln finally set out on his 
own track through life. First of all, however, 
he aided his father in breaking up the ground 
and putting a rail fence—that is, a fence of the 
smaller class of timber—around the farm. Some 
of the identical rails were carried in the Repub- 
lican processions in the West when the canvass 
of Lincoln was in progress. Having got his 
father comfortably settled, Abraham started for 
himself, hiring himself out first of all as a farm 
hand, and occasionally acting as a clerk ina 
store; for at that time, before the public school 
system had been organised in those young com- 
munities, it was somewhat rare to find a young 
backwoodsman who could read and write. 

When the war with the Indians broke out in 1832, 
commonly called the Black Hawk War, Mr. Linceln 
was elected to the command of a company of volun- 
teers. One who knew him at this period writes, that 
“he was an efficient, faithful officer, watchful of his 
men, and prompt in the discharge of duty, and his 
courage and patriotism shrank from no dangers 
or hardships.” After his military career Lincoln kept 
a store, which did not succeed, and ran for the Legis- 
lature, nor did he succeed in that, and then he spent 
some months acting in the capacity of a surveyor. In 
1834 he was sent to the local Legislature, and during 
the time when the House was not sitting he applied 
himself with vigour to the study of law, antil, in 1836, 
he obtained a licence to practise; and in 1837 went to 
Springfield, the chief town of Illinois, and com- 
menced business in partnership with the Hon. Jobn T. 
Stuart. 

In 1847 Mr. Lincoln was returned to Congress, and 
took his seat as the only Whig member from Illinois. 
The Whigs were the forerunners of the present pow- 
erful Republican party, the chief point of difference 
being then, as now, that of slavery. Lincoln was 
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for freedom, and cn that ground opposed the Mexican 
war. 

Undoxbtedly he was a thorn in the side of the De- 
mocratic party at this period, because they found they 
could not hoodwink him by any specious pretences. 
Then, as since, he had a very clear insight into every 
question wkich came wp for solution, and no one 
could get his consent to what he believed to be based 
on injustice. Even at this early date, before the 
North was atall ripe upon the question of abolition, 
Mr. Lincoln proposed to introduce a bill abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia. When the Wil- 
mot proviso was discussed to exclude slavery from 
these. territories which bad been captured from 
Mexico, Mr. Lincoln voted for the proviso, and 
he afterwards stated that in one way or another, he 
had cast his vete about forty times in its favour. 

In 1849 he steod and was defeated for the office of 
United States senator from Illinois, and consequently 
remained at home from that period until 1854 in the 
practice of his profession. In that year the Kansas- 
Nebraska Bill was passed by the slaveholding party, 
aided by some of their supporters in the North. The 
effect of it was to repeal the Missouri compromise, 
which limited the introduction of slavery within cer- 
tain degrees of latitude, and to permit slavery to be 
introduced into the new territories by the votes of the 
squatters. 

One of the chief supporters of this bill, and without 
whose aid, indeed, it may fairly be said the bill could 
not have passed, was the late Stephen A. Douglas, of 
(linois, who was Mr. Linceln's chief political opponent 
in all these exciting discussions. 

By an arrangement with Lincoln's friends, Judge 
Trumbull was returned at this election in place of 
Lincoln, in order not to run the risk of a defeat. In 
1858 the same questions once more came up for deci- 
sion, quickened’ by the series of events which had 
taken place in Kansas, and by the great advance in 
the North of principles of freedom. The questions, 
indeed, whieh led to the terrible civil war were then 
upheaving public opinion, and men’s minds had become 
more and more convinced that a crisis in the policy of 
the country was close at hand. Mr. Stephen A. Douglas 
stood for United States senator from Illinois, and Mr. 
Lincoln opposed him; the two champions ultimately 
holding several joint debates in different towns 
of the State for the purpose of informing the people of 
the grounds of difference of policy upon which they 
were called on to decide. 

This discussion with Douglas, in which Lincoln was 
universally admitted to be the victor, although Deug- 
las was a very able man, contributed to fix Mr. Lin- 
coln’s reputation as ene of the first men in the Repub- 
lican party. He had, indeed, already been nominated 
Vice-President in 1856, when Fremoat was designated 
as the oppenent of Buchanan for the Presidency, and 
only lost the nomiuation by a few votes. Upon his 
discussions with Douglas, hewever, the eyes of the 
wheie country were fixed, and the ability and quaint 
humour which Mr. Lincoln exhibited, aud the success 
which he gained for the party, made him very popular 
among the Republicans. Lincoln, nevertheless, was 
defeated. 

The immediate practical question which then agi- 
tated the people, and which came to be the turning 
point of the Prosidential election of 1860 was, whe- 
ther or not slavery ought to be permitted in the new 
territories, as ove by onc they came to be peopled? 
Mr. Lincols believed that slavery ought to be excladed 
from the territories, although he did not see his way 
to interfere with slavery in those States where it 
oxisted. 

During the twe years which followed he was not 
idle, visiting Ohio, Kansas, and New Yerk for the 
purpose of maintainirg publisly the same views which 
he had argued during the contest with Mr. Douglas in 
Iilinois. 

The Republican Convention which met at Chicago 
in 1860 nominated Mr. Lincoln as their candidate for 
the Presidency. The contest lay between him and 
Mr. Seward, and it has been asserted that Mr. Lincoln 
was elected because the exigencies of Americaw peli- 
tics prevent the nomination of the first men for the 
highest offices. Both men were = eminent up- 
holders of the Republican party. . Seward was 
more cloquent, mere accomplished rs the ordinary 
sense of that term, more like a European statesman of 
eminence; but Lincoln had gained very many friends 
by the stand he had made for Republican principles 
and by the ability with which he had encountered 
Dougias in the Illinois discussions. 

The Chicago Convention declared against the intro- 
duction of slavery into States newly-formed, and Abra- 
ham Lincoln accepted the nomination on those terms. 
Mr. Stephen A. Douglas, his old opponent, was nomi- 
nated by the Northern Demecrats upon the platform of 
squatter sovereignty —that is, that the settlers of the 
new: territories might have slavery there if they 
wished it. Mr. Breckenridge, the present Seeretary 
for War of the Confederacy, was the candidate of tie 








Southern slaveholders, who maintained slavery in all 
its aspects—the right of the slaveholders to carry 
their slaves into free statesin accordance witha famous 
decision, and the absolute and unqualified right of 
every slaveholder to carry slaves into the new terri- 
tores. The canvass was carried on with the usual 
demonstrations in the North, but amid threatenings 
and mutterings in the South in the prospect of their 
defeat. Buchanan was the President in office, but he 
was despised on all hands. The polling resulted in 
the return of Mr. Lincoln, the numbers being for 
Lincoln, 1,857,910; for Douglas, 1,291,574; for 
Breckenridge, 850,082; and for Bell (old Whig), 
646,124. Although Lincoln had the clear majority 
on the popular vote, and an overwhelming majority 
when it came to the State vote for the actuakielection, 
course that he had less than all nts com- 
bined by 930,170. 

‘The election of Mr. Lincoln wasiiailedwith delight 
by the people of the Northern Statesplittle dreaming 
that their right to elect him would/haveto'be sustained 
in so fearful a manner; and when the:time came for 
him to proceed to Washiugton to execute the functions 
of President the whole country watched\his progress 
with intense satisfaction. As he pasgedveastwards he 


note, and many of the expressions which fell from his 
lips were sufficiently remarkable. IngNew Jersey. he 
made use of a charaeteristic expressiouj,w ich-has been 
frequently quoted since. “I shal 

to promote a peaceful settleme: di 


The man does not live whereas devoted te peace 
than I am, none who willid& to-preserverit’;” 
it may be necessary to put foot d@wn firmly.” 


When raising a tlagiiy *hiladelphia, he asked whether 
the: Union could be saved!upom:the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and’.in answering: his own question 
uttered: words; which sound} prophetically after the 
occurrence: 'whiel has so trowbled the country—‘“ If 
this country*cagnot be sa without giving up that. 
primetple, I was about to say B would rather be assas- 
sivated on tlis spot than 

words om the occasion were+ I lmve said nothing: 
but)what I amwilling to live itit be the plea- 
sureof Almighty God,.die by, 

There-would almost sem atte in dip « proniat 
tion of a violent death, and, indeed, the slimdow of such 
a fateweems*to have hovered over Lincolixl@life since 


the he was-irst the destimies of the 
Repu Wheu in the aet: fronrhie home 
in Llimpis to: assume the reins of! he was. ap- 


prised Gy Gemeral Scott that an attempt: 
tainly He mad@to assassinate him. The 


city onhis»way to Washington, and in the midst. of 
the tumedbilles Lincoln was to be slain. The mes- 
senger wip brought the-news of the conspiracy to Mr. 
LincolmetHarrisburg was*Prederick Seward, son of 
the statesmanattacked by another desperate assailant 
on the same day asthe President. Mr. Lineolawithhis 
usual prudence, at ones 
gress towards the capital, @ country- 
man, passed safely’ througke Baltimore by the night 
train, andlarrived: at thee Wiiite: House in Washing- 
ton. 

There is no need to déscribe here the course of the 
desperate conflict betweem the South and the North 
which followed the installation of President Lincoln ; 
for there is searcely @ mam, woman, or child. in:thee 
United Kingdom who has not close'!y watéelied the 
progress of that deadly strife, from the-firing of the 
first gun from Fort Sumtemto the surrender of General 
Lee before Richmond, aad’the virtual subjugation of 
the South after four yearsof unprecedented warfare. 
The President had entered in triumph the capital 
of the defeated Confederates, and returned to 
Washington, bent, it would seem, to conciliate the 
South, and heal the bleeding wounds of the Republic. 
But whatever may have been his intentions, he was 
not destined to carry them into effect. 

It having been publicly announced that the 
President and General Grant would attend Ford’s 
Theatre-on the evening of April 14th, and General 
Grant’ being absent, Mr. Lincoln, in order tliat the 
public might not be disappointed, went, accompanied 
by his wifeand youngest son, a daughter of Senator 
Harris, and Major Rathbun. The play was Our 
American Cousin. About half-past nine o'clock, a 
man, who, according to some accounts had been seen 
fer some time loitering about the passages, appeared 
at the door ef the box occupied by the President, and, 
passing the guard by stating that he’ was a senator 
and had been sent for by Mr. Lincoln, he entered the 
box. Major Rathbunarose and asked, “* Do you know, 
sir, upon whom you are iutruding—this is the 
President's: box?” The persoh aceosted muttered 
some inaudible reply, and reluctantly left the box, his 
eyes fastened upon the President. 

The door ef the box had scarcely been closed, when 





a shot was fired through an aperture which had evi- 








it must be remembered in ae his subsequent. 


had to make speeches at almost every town of any |. 


dently been previously cut for the purpose in the sash 
ef the door. The assassin at once sprang into the 
box, and striking at and wounding with a dirk Major 
Rathbun, who opposed him, he sprang from the box 
down upon the stage ; his spurs catching in the folds 
of a flag draping the front of the box, ‘threw him at 
length upon the stage; recovering himself instantly, 
he rushed across “the stage, pausing an instant to 
shout, ‘‘ Sic semper tyrannis!” (“So always may ty- 
rants fall!”) and struck at several who happened to 
be in his way, and escaped from the building by a 
door leading into an alley, where he mounted a horse 
and fled. The whole affair so astonished the audience 
that it was some time before the terrible fact could be 
realized. It was announced from tle stage that the 
President had been shot, aud great excitement ensued, 

‘the crowd being with difficulty pushed aside, to re- 
‘move the senseless form of the chief magistrate. Tho 

Piteous cries of Mrs. Lincoin and her son, and the loud 
imprecations heaped upon the murderer, added to the 
terrors of the scene. Mr. Lincoln was at once re- 

méved to the house of a Mr. Peterson, opposite the 
theatre, and here he remained during the night and 

until after his death, which took place next morning ; 

the body being then taken to the presidential mansion, 


where it was laid out in state. 


The day of the funeral was solemnly observed by 
religious wership, and an entire suspension of busi- 
ness throughout the country; the body being taken 











der.it”—and his: last |, 


in-tiiettiumplal pro- stairs, 


through New York, and thence through the princi- 
-pal cities to Springfield, Illinois, the former home of 
. Lincoln, 


Almost simultaneously with the deadly attack upon 
in the theatre, an attempt was made to 
Silppecinate Mr..Seward, the Secretary of the Govern- 
‘ment, in his own house, where he was lying ill. 
Abont ten o'clock a man rang tie bell, and the call 
having been answered by a coloured man, he said he 
shad come from:Dr. hoe mgarersid Seward’s family 
hysivian, witha ription, at the same time holding 

fn taaies hi#hand magia piece of paper, and saying in ans- 
he must see the secretary, as he 
cular directions concerning the 

i on going up, although re- 
no one could enter the cham- 


peatatie inf : 
wal Grednatermty ates, ani wis 
malkebhea dy ‘sToom, and was 
by MreiBredérick Seward, of whom he de- 
—eearsene se 
: to the servant. 


: in the way of a fl is not 
known,,Bat»therman struck him on the head with a 


billy, aint gc thie-skull, and felled him almost 
senselesss. assassin them-rushed:into the chamber 






raise atiot im Baltimore as he passed through "tings snd atellosjor Seward, paymaster, United States 


Army; and Mr. Hansell, a» messenger of the State 
Department; and two malemurses; dicabling them all. 
He then rustied upon the-Seeretary, pe was lying in 
bed in the same and inflicted tWree stabs in the 
neck, but severing; it would appear, no arteries, though 
he bled profusely, The assassiw, them rushed down 
mounted his horse at the deor, and rode off 
beféretem alarm could be soundé@, and ia the same 
manuétas the assassin of the President. It was be- 
lieved tliat the injuries ke ateeniibeadt net fatal, 
nor thossof either of the others) gh both the 


Sec Assistant-Secretary werevery seriously 

injured. + ; 
The sadtragedy has caused the sorrow 
ut the land—a sentiment shared by 


even tle South so far as heard from. General Lee, 
upon hearing of the event in Richmond, is said to 
have expmessed his horror and grief in earnest terms, 
and to heve remarked that ‘President Lincoln’s 
kindness was more powerful than Grant's artillery.” 
General Ewell. also expressed himself bitterly grieved 
at the sad affair. ‘There can be no doubt that the 
feeling towards the Sonth is‘ very much embittered, 
although there is not the least evidence upon which 
to base a suspicion of the conspiracy having emanated 
in that section. Only a few journals, the. New Yort 
Herald and others of similar character, are so unwise 
aud. so unprincipled as to attempt to inflame sectional 
hatred upon this occasion, The action of prominent 
men, however, from the new President downwards, 
indicates too ‘plainly that the event will be used to 
justify measures of a most merciless character, 
Immediately upon the death of the President notice 
was given to Vice-president Johnston, who happened 
to be in the city, and who has takon the office and 
assumed the functions of President, 
Our engraving is copied from the latest portrait of 
the late lamented President. In this earnest, care- 
worn face, saddened by a solemn sense of the great re- 
sponsibility which in God’s Providence had devolved 
upon him, we s¢e the man who said to his neighbours 
as he left his home four years 9g0, that he was called 
to w graver task than any chief magistrate since 
Washington, and whose simple faith and devotion 
bade him ask them “to pray for him.” 
The personal appearance of Mr. Lincoln has often 
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been described. He was six feet four in height, and 
of that thin, wiry build which is somewhat charac- 
teristic of Americans. But all observers unite in 
describing his countenance as singularly pleasing, 
and the eye mild and gentle. Ono English ob- 
server, not particularly prepossesséed in his favour, 
describes kis countenance as peculiarly soft, with an 
almost feminine expression of melancholy. While all 
observers unite in thus descriving the late President, 
those who knew him more intimately are equaily of 
one opinion as to his disposition being as kind, cour- 
teous, and gentle as his mild expression denoted. But 
with all this gentleness he was inexorably firm. Men 
of all parties have gone to him to attempt to move 
him from some of his positions; but while listening 
courteously to their statements, he never failed to indi- 
cate that what he had himself resolved, after careful 
consideration, he should abide by until he saw that it 
was unsuited to the circumstances of his country. He 
had an overflowing and ready humour; but it is 
scarcely necessary to say that all the bon-mots attributed 
to the President are net genuine. 

The Buropean Governments have all expressed in 
official form their sympathy with the American people 
in the tragical fate which ended the career of their 
chief magistrate. In our own country the expression 
of this sympathy has extended throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, and made itself apparent in 
a most genuine and remarkablemanner. Publicmeet- 
ings have expressed it, corporate bodies have expressed 
it; and finally Her Majesty, with her own hand, wrote 
a letter to Mrs. Lincoln, conveying the heartfelt 
sympathy of a widow to a widow, suffering under 
the overwhelming calamity which had befallen her; 
the Houses of Parliament also voting an address ex- 
pressive of scrrow’and indignation at the assassina- 
tion of the President. 

The reputed murderer of President Lincoln is an 
actor named John’ Wilkes Booth, a son of an English 
actor, who had at one time obtained some reputation 
in America. Join Wilkes Booth and his brother 
Edwin Booth are, or were till recently, the lessees of 
the Winter ‘Garden Theatre in New York. Of tho 
political opiniens of the Booth family we are utterly 
uninformed, but from the fact that John Wilkes Booth 
never was within the Confederate lines, that he peace- 
fully exercised his profession during the war, filling oa 
one occasion an engagement at a theatre in New 
Orleans while that city was in Federal possession, it 
appears highly improbable that he can be, as some 
reports described him, ‘a violent secessionist.” At 
latest aceounts he had not been arrested ; although the 
assailant of Mr. Seward, a Baltimore “rowdy” named 
Surratt, was in custody. 


BEATRICE LIDINI. 


———_—____. 
CHAPTER XIL 
Meles.—Now will he love her, being grieved ; and she, 
ig ® woman, will love him! 
Ricuarps: Croesus, a Tragedy. 

Tue days went by slowly, marked by no particular 
event. Leonardo seemed to have received a new gift 
of strength, and this made tle household cheerful, 
although, all were conscious of the quiet:and stillness 
of the house which had so lately rung with merry 
laughter and happy voices. 

He painted steadily, very much against his mother’s 
advice, and Tessa’s open remonstramce. 

But Summer must be finished, he declared, if only 
to show how bright and beautiful their Beatrice could 
be if sherchose. He would have:no need of any more 
sittings, 

“T will not spoil the charming image in my mind,” 
said he; “I want the charming bright-faced centessa 
—not this pale, and careworn Beatrice.” 

And the contessa, like all the others, gave him his 
way. She sat beside him, quietly watching the grace- 
ful image growing beneath his feverish fingers, 
brought him water when he was' thirsty, changed the 
colours on his palette, anticipated his wants when. it 
was possible, and troubled: him not with remarks to 
distract his thoughts, 

That he was supremly happy in the occupation, no 
one could doubt who looked into his pale and worn, 
but radiant face. 

Tessa was sorely distressed by her mistress’s'pale 
face. She watched her with jealous eyes, but was 
already enough in her confidenee to understand. it. had 
Something to do wilh Bernardo, whom she began to 
hate with true Italian cordiality. She dared nat cen- 
fess to any one her misgivings, least of all to that 
mistress herself, byt she kept.a vigilant espionage on 
every movement likely to contribute to her further 
enlightenment. 

_Ploribel had twofold reasons for.avoiding # téte-a- 
tete with the coutessa—first because of her conscious 
telapse inher bandit. lover's favour, and. because of 
the nameless awe which crept over her every time she 


looked into that resolute face, with its strange smile of 


mingling grief and rapture. 

Oaly once, on the morning of the appointed day, did 
she allude to their mutual secret. 

Then she whispered timid!y, 

“T kept my promise to you, signora, and breathed 
not a word to Bernardo and Karl of the threatened 
danger at the Bandit Castle. But I am sure you have 
taken care to prevent the awful tragedy. I may rest 
easy—may I not?” 

“Perfectly so,” replied the contessa, calmly; “it 
was idle to tell them, because it will tever happen. 
Bartomole will be powerless to harm them to-night.” 

“To-night! ah, you will meet him to-night?” re- 
turned Floribel. ‘Oh, Beatrice, does it not make you 
tremble ? ” 

: A wintry smile glanced across the contessa’s white 
ace. 

“Do you see me falter, Floribel? Remember how 
I said it this very day—that I go willingly, cheer- 
fully, for his sake, for yours, Floribel! Make him 
happy,.child. He has a deep and ardent nature. 
Give him your whole heart generously. Soothe him 
from idle regret. He has a generous soul, and will 
grieve that his good should be attained at another’s 
expense. But show him I esteemed it a blessed pri- 
vilege.” 

Floribel looked inte the solemn face with terror. 

“ Yes, yes, I will try to be -a faithful wife, but why 
do you speak of it now? It will not be for a long 
time yet.” 

“Nearer than you think. Stay! who comes up 
the path? How easily I am startled!—it is only a wo- 
man after all.” 

“A strange face too. What bright black eyes, 
and how fierce they are—and what heavy black braids 
of hair. She is pretty, though, and that scarlet vest 
is becoming.” 

“Tt is Madge. Karl delivered the message faith- 
fully. Bring her into my room, and leave us alone, 
Ploribel. I will see her there.” 

The contessa seated herself in the tall cushioned 
chair with a weary sigh. She dreaded this task 
heartily, and was almost tempted to leave it alone 
entirely. 

“Why not leave the poor girl in ignorance of Barto- 
mole’s perfidy, since it neither helped nor hindered 
Bernardo’s welfare ? 

“ But what if Bartomole repented his promise to 
show the treasure, but persisted in his plan for mur- 
dering the generalissimo and his friends? In that 
case, the co-operation of Madge was essential to defeat 
the wicked plot. 

She sighed again, as the firm footsteps sought her 
door. 

Madge came in with a resentful, defiant air, but 
dropped a courtesy. 

“ The signora sent for me; but the message was so 
displeasing I had a mind to disregard it.” 

“Poor Madge! I am glad you took a second 
thought. Sit down here beside me.” 

As Madge took the offered seat she examined the 
lady’s face for the first time. 

“Why, signora, you are ill!” exclaimed she, forget- 
ting the coldness she had resolved: to maintain. 

“Nothing serious—it dees not matter—that is not 
worth wasting breath about. ‘Let us talk about your 
affairs, Madge. Why didn’t you come without the 
message?” 

‘* Because I had ne reason for it.” 

“Yet E told you to be sure and come to me, when- 
ever you were ready to do any desperate deed for 
Bartomole’s sake.” 

The great, black eyes cast a.swift glance of terri- 
fied inquiry into the lady’s face, and then were drop- 
ped to the floor. 

The contessa waited a moment for an answer, 
and when shefound none was to come, she went on, 
steadily: 

“ Madge, it is a very wicked thing you mean to do, 
and to help a very wicked man, who will cast you off 
the moment you have executed his wishes.” 

“Tf you have nothing more civil to say, I will go 
back again,” cried Madge, angrily, turning toward 
the doer. 

“Poor Madge! poor Madge!” sighed the contessa. 

“Why do you say that?” demanded Madge, 
fiercely. 

“ Because you ate willing to wreck your soul’s 
peace for the sake of a villain, who has not even love 
to offer in return.” ie 

“It is false! ‘Bartomole loves me. I shall ‘be his 
wife !” passionataly ejaculated Madge. 

“ Bartumole has offered to marry me—declares that 
he loves me. Can he tell the truth to both?” said 
the contessa, slowly and impressively. 

Madge lifted her-heavy ¢yelids now, and stared 
into the lady’s face, as if she would probe her to the 
very depths of her heart. 

Slowly now the fiery red died out from/her cheeks, 





the scornful defiance from her air—something was on 





‘the contessa’s face which carried conviction with 
it: Yet she fouglt against it—this fierce mountain 
Madge. 

“ T will not believe. No one but Bartomole himself 
can convince me of it,” said she. 

But the despairing rage of her tone betrayed the 
falseness of the assertion. 

“T shall.not ask you to believe, iill I have convinced 
you, or rather till his own words have shown you the 
wretched dupe he would make of you, for the fur- 
thering of his wicked plans. I pity you so much, 
Madge; but you will thank me by and by, that I 
spared you the remorse for such a crimeas you con- 
template.” 

The girl sat down, shivering as withan ague. The 
pitying contessa reached out and took her hand, but 
she drew it away fiercely, as she cried: 

“Don't touch me, or I shall strike you. 
what else you wish me to know.” 

“Thave promised to meet him this evening—he 
thinks it is to consent to his proposals. Come here 
before the sun sets, and I will hile you where you 
shall hear all that passes. You ust come to me, or 
you will lose the opportunity—the only one you'll 
have.” 

“T shall be here,” came from between the chatter- 
ing teeth. 

“And if I prove that ho has cheated you, Madge, 
you will forego ycur deadly purposo? You will 
put aside your enmity against the generalissimo and 
his friends——” 

“ Against them—yes, to be sure—it is only for Bar- 
tomole’s sake I have hated them.” 

“Hush, ehild! Do not speak the words so fiercely. 
Will yeu go to a peaceful home I will take care to 
provide? Will you hide yourstormy heart in a con- 
vent where you may be taught the way of righteous- 
ness? Remember that I ask it of you this day, 
Madge. I will speak with Tessa to go with you, my 
poor girl.” 

“Hush! I cannot bear your pity. Before you 
came he was all that was tenderand true. And who 
believes he is not all that still?—not I! Only lis lips 
shall conviace me.” 

And with a wild laug she turned again to the 
door. 

“ Fear not, my lazy; I shall be here to-night,” was 
flung behind her: aud she dashed away, flitting 
around the corner, past the window, like a whirlwind. 

The contessa leaned back wearily in her chair, and 
closed her eyes. 

Presently she drew toward her a small writing-~ 
case, carefully spread upon it a snowy sheet of paper, 
and began writing swiftly, while a feverish flush 
gathered slowly on her cheek. These were the 
words: 

“My Own Bernarpo,—For in death one may use 
words that living lips dare not utter, and when you 
read this, Beatrice will be freo frem every tie of life. 
I know not why I commence this last letter, except 
that my heart aches to freo itself from the burden of 
suspense, and my brain from the burning torture of 
thought. It will not be loag before I mect Bartomole, 
to give you the longed-for treasure, and receive my 
death. Peor Bernardo, I know whata pang it will give 
you to read this. I know your generous heart would 
refuse to accept the sacrifice, so I did not tell you that 
Bartomole premised to be prepared for treachery, 
enovgh to give me my death-wound, if any one ap- 
proached. 1 know Bartomole well enough to be sure 
he will keep his word. You will overpower him with 
your superior numbers, but not till his swift hand 
with pistol or dagger has freed my spivit from earth. 
I accept the alternative calmly. He is se wily and 
treacherous, I see no other way for you to obtain the 
precious treasure which will free you from your 
cheins of evil, andit is a precious consolation to know 
that it will be my hand which gives you your desire — 
mine, though at tle samo time I lay that hand in the 
icy clasp of death. Grieve not with bitter pain for 
my fate—be happy with Floribel, and forget that the 
sometime mistaken, but always loving, and well- 
meaning Beatrice lived. Make my grave under the 
half-way oak, and keep my secret safe from Roman 
ears. Farewell, Bernardo! all the saints. keep thee in 
holy keeping !” 

She bent a moment over the missive with a passion 
of tears, then folded it, and laid it ia the writing- 


Say 


case. 

She had time to dry her eyes before Tessa entered, 
and spoke cheerfully in answer to some easual ques- 
tion. 

“ Tessa,” said she, “ here is a letter in my writing- 
desk. You will probably see Bernardo in the morn- 
ing, and I should like you to give it to him.” 

“Oh, yes, my lady I won't forget,” auswered Tessa, 
as quietly as if she were not puzzling her brains to 
know why her mistress could not give it to him her- 
self. “Do come and see the picture—it will do you 
good,” continued Tessa. “Leonardo is hard at work 
again; and the face is all finished.. Oh, my lady, it is 
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perfect. He is a wonderful genius—this poor fellow 
—and if he were not dying so by inches, all Italy 
would find it out.” 

The contessa went out, and stood behind Leonardo, 
looking mournfully upon the radiant, smiling counte- 
nance he had painted there. 

“Do you like it ?” asked he, gently. 

“T ought ; its only fault is flattery,” replied she. 

“It is a subject which does not admit of flattery. 
Can Summer be pictured too beautiful, or gladsome, or 
brilliant ? Wait till you see what wealth of blossom- 
ing loveliness shall spring up beneath her feet—what 
a vivid, lustrous blue shall shine in the sky—what 
golden sheen fall on the foliage. Ab, my name shall 
live in this picture—this last summer of my life shall 
reflect its glory upon my grave.” 

“And mine,” echoed the conscious heart of Bea- 
trice. 

His mother approached with tender solicitude. 

“ Leave the easel a little while, my Leonardo. You 
have worked so steadily this morning, you can afford 
to lay the brush aside.” 

“ Nay, because so little time will finish it, I am the 
more earnest: I grudge every moment away, and 
something impels me to work every second of time. 
It would grieve me to leave it unfinished.” 

His mother sighed and turned away. 

The contessa reached forward and took away the 
brush. 

“No more now, Leonardo. You must not be selfish 
in your unselfishness. Don’t you see how it grieves 
your mother to have you waste your strength!” 

He obeyed her without a remonstrance. 

“Let us wheel your chair to the window, where 
you can see the golden flecks of sunshine starring the 
billowy green of the slopes below. What a peaceful 
scene, Leonardo !” 

“But not so tranquil and serenely fair as in the blue 
above. Beatrice, who knows how soon my spirit 
shall have found the wings to bear it upward ?” 

A white awe fell upon her face, a cold tremour 
shook her limbs. What a solemn thought it was! 
Then slowly a holy smile broke over her face. 

“ Leonardo,” whispered she, “ what matters? Time 
is short, eternity enduring. What matters which 
of us goes first, and which retains the tiny fragment 
left.” 

She stopped short in the words, for the door was 
flung open, and on the threshold, flaming with wrath, 
grief, or terror, stood Bernardo. 

His eyes blazed, his cheeks were glowing scarlet, 
his hands shook, and he cried imperiously : 

“ Beatrice, come here!” 

Without another word to Leonardo, she obeyed. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
The frenzy of the brain may be redressed, 
By medicine well appfied; but without grace 
The beart’s insanity admits no cure. 
Cowper. 

“ Cruev! pitiless! stony-hearted!” vociferated Ber- 
nardo, as he seized her hand, almost rudely, and crew 
her away from the cottage. 

«What has happened?” faltered she, terrified at 
his strong emotion. 

“What would you have allowed to happen to- 
night?” cried he, vehemently. ‘Crashed me down 
with blackest horror, heaped my life with unutterable 
misery, trampled out every sweet hope from a heart 
so long torn and racked with grief. Beatrice, Beatrice, 
I can bardly trust my ewn senses. You, so gentle, 
= tender, and pitiful, to plan such a horrible 

ee 9° 

“ You frighten me—what have you heard, who has 
deceived you ?” implored she, faintly. 

He flung toward her passionately a fluttering sheet 

of paper. 
“The bitter, bitter explanation is there. Surely 
the saints themselves interfered. Tessa was their 
humble instrument. You thought she would not see 
me until—oh, my blood runs cold to think of it—that 
I bad planned all, jubilant over a coming success, 
whose end would have cursed my life with horrible 
remorse. Beatrice, was your heart of stone?” 

She had recognized her own letter, written so brief 
a space of time ago. 

With a low sob she covered her face. 

“ Beatrice!” exclaimed Bernardo, passionately, 
‘ what were the possession of a score of treasures, the 
spoils of empires, what were restored honours and 
fame, and reputation to me, if I lost you ?” 

The deep tenderness of the tone sent the first warm 
thrill to her freezing heart. 

“What were the applause and favour of a hun- 
dred cardinals, or emperors, or popes, or all the 
world, if the eye which holds the sunshine of my 
sky were dimmed, the heart I yearned for all mg 
life were chilled, if Beatrice were lost to me? And 
for that paltry diamond cross you were ready to peril 


all this! Oh, Beatrice, Beatrice, my heart will break 
in the very thought of it.” 

It was not idle talk now. His strong frame shook 
as with an ague. 

The throbbing of her heart nearly suffocated the 
contessa, but at length she faltered: 

“ Bernardo—I do not understand. Have you for- 
gotten Floribel ?” 

He laughed scornfully. 

“T had, indeed; the other horror overwhelmed that 
puny insult; and what of Floribel, Beatrice?” 

“She loves you. She says you sought her love.” 
Half frightened at his wrathful glance, she spoke the 
words timidly. 

“It is false—there is some mistake. She loves Karl 
—they have plighted their troth. Beatrice, there is 
one I have always leved, and there is only one; and 
—the holy saints pity me—she would have wrecked 
my happiness for ever.” oe 

“ But you have been so harsh, and scornful, I 
thought that love was dead,” said the contessa, slowly, 
as if struggling through the mazes of a dream. 

“T forced myself to wear the mask of coldness, be- 
cause of my vow to find the lost gems. I knew if I 
yielded once to the tenderness which filled my heart, 
you would mould me to your will, would win me away 
from the task I had set. From the hour I learned the 
truth concerning your marriage with the count I have 
returned to my old allegiance.” 

“ But you will not obtain the treasure unless I meet 
Bartomole.” 

“Why not? I shall only need to change my plans. 
The trouble has been that he would never have it on 
his person. Now we must try to follow him to its 
hiding place, or pounce upon him so suddenly he can- 
not throw it away.” 

“TI never thought of that," exclaimed she, with a 
great sob of relief. 

‘What if I should fail after all? Would you take 
meas I am? Would you bear the blighted name, 
would you share the humble life of a bandit in 
reputation, if not in reality? My Beatrice, the pride 
and star of Rome so little time ago—could you stoop 
to that? ” 

She had taken a step toward him, with such shining 
eyes, such fervour of joyous trust, he could not refrain 
from stretching forth his arms. 

She sprang into them with a wild sob, blending un- 
utterable joy and fervent gratitude. 

But the re-action upon the powerfully strained 
nerves was too sudden. 

As he bent to her lips, they gasped convulsively— 
the eyelids fluttered, and dropped heavily to the cold 
cheek, and she slid down from his arms, the image of 
death. 

He rushed frantically into the cottage with the insen- 
sible form in his arms, and was at once surrounded by 
frightened faces, and eager enquiries. : 

Tessa very unceremoniously put them aside, and 
carried her off to her own apartment, from which she 
emerged presently to say that her lady had revived, 
but was very weak, and desired quiet. 

“Tell her that I beg her to remain at home this 
evening, and that I will come again early in the 
morning,” said Bernardo. 

Tessa nodded sagaciously. 

“ Heaven bless you, Tessa; that was an inestimable 
service you rendered. If you had not given me the 
letter, ‘l'essa, your mistress had lost her life, and I— 
my happiness.” 

“Much happiness has she known from you,” mut- 
tered Tessa, still cherishing the old resentment; but 
she said good-day cordially, in respect for the glance 
of adoring devotion which he flung toward the door 
of the contessa’s a ent. 

After he had gone, Floribel came softly into the 
room. 

“Oh, my Beatrico, you are very ill,” began she 
sorrowfully. “I feared it, you have been so wan and 
pale so many days.” q 

Thus far had she — without seeing the con- 
tessa’s face, then she broke of abruptly, and with a 
joyous smile exclaimed, 

“ You are better! you are happy again !” 

For the face which rested against tle pillow though 
pale and wan, was shining with the old light, the 
eyes radiant, and once more the lips glad with a tran- 
quil content. 

“I believe so. Yes, Floribel, I am very happy, 
notwithstanding there is much cause for anxiety yet, 
and though I am as weak asachild. Floribel, why 
didn’t you say that it was Karl you loved ?” 

Floribel opened her eyes in wonderment. 

“I thought I had said it a dozen times, I am 
sure I have hinted at it again and again What 
could you imagine—who else should it be ?” 

The contessa blushed as she whispered, 

“I mistook your meaning. I believed it was 
Bernardo.” 

The girl laughed merrily. 

“ That were absurd enough. DidI not know from 











the beginning that Bernardo had eyes, and ears, and 
love alone for the Contessa Beatrice ?” 

She paused and looked curiously into the eloquent 
face before her. 

“ And has that paled my Beatrice’s cheek? Did 
she not know that moon and stars pale into significance 
before the glorious sun ? What were poor, humble, 
insignificant Floribel beside the Queen of Rome? 
Many strange things have I heard upon this romantic 
mountain, but nothing so strange as this.” 

“ My lady must be left in quiet, Signora Floribel,” 
said Tessa’s remonstrating voice; and with a merry 
shake of the head, Floribel flitted away. 

“Now, go to sleep, carissima,” said Tessa, smoothing 
out the counterpane, and with tender fingers brushing 
back a stray lock of glossy hair. ‘“ Your face has got 
such a look of the wee thing I used to rock to sleep 
in my arms, I’ve half a mind to sing the old lullaby.” 

“ Do, Tessa, good Tessa, my faitlful friend always ; 
and when you've done, and I'm asleep, say a prayer 
of grateful thanks for danger escaped.” 

Tessa slid down upon her knees, and with one hand 
still grasping the soft white fingers of ber idolized 
mistress, began humming a low, lulling hymn, 

Slowly the eyes. smiling lovingly into hers, lowered 
their silken lashes to the delicate cheek, and long 
before the faithful creature was ready to rise, the 
contessa was safely asleep. 

The remainder of the household were peremptorily 
requested to keep respectful distance from that pri- 
vileged room, and they obeyed so thoroughly, moved 
so softly upon their various employments, spoke in 
such careful whispers, that the slumbers of a watch- 
dog ad hardly been disturbed, much less the sound, 
healthy sleep into which the contessa had fallen. 

So it was hours before she stirred, and then it was 
only by the sudden disturbance of angry voices with- 
out her door. 

“You cannot see her, I say,” repeated Tessa’s voice, 

firmly. 
“But I will! I must! Stand back, old woman, 
or I shall do you harm. The lady told me to come— 
and see her I will!” responded the high, sharp voice 
of Madge. 

“We will see about it. She is asleep, and I say 
she shall not be disturbed.” 

The contessa hastily slipped down from the couch, 
and opened the door upon the angry pair. 

“T am awake now, Tessa, and much better; thank 
you for keeping so still. Ab, Madge, so yeu have 
come? You must be tired with your long walk— 
come in here and rest.” 

Madge turned hastily into the room, and Tessa 
walked indignantly away, muttering : 

“My lady may well forget what is proper, on this 
dreary mountain. Once she would have known better 
than to take such a strange, wild creature as that into 
her room. I'll have an eye on her when she goes out 
that she’s stolen nothing.” 

Madge sunk down upon the footstool in moody 
silence, while the contessa gathered up the rippling 
tresses of her glossy hair, and twisted them into 
careless knot, which she secured with a silver arrow. 

Beatrice was busily revolving in her mind what she 
should do under the changed circumstances. 

It would in no ways aid Bernardo’s project to have 
her present at the oak tree for the meeting with Bar- 
tomole, and she herself shrank from the thought. 

But here was thfs fierce, wild creature counting 
every moment till the hour came which should prove 
her lover’s faithfulness or treachery. 

Was she not bound to give her satisfaction, after 
raising the terrible suspicions in her mind ? 

The contessa felt that Madge had the right to de- 
mand it of her. Therefore turning around suddenly, 
sbe said: 

“T have been quite ill to-day, Madge; it is hardly 
wevy for me to go out in the chilly evening air. 
niess you are anxious for it, I shall stay at home.” 

Madge sprang to her feet with the fury of 5 


“You shall go. I will drag you there. I will know 
which of you has spoken falsely to me! ” 

“ Hush, hush, child! I will go, if you insist, but! 
feel so weak, I dread to undertake it.” 

“Weak!” sneered she, “ some one else will be {a 
weaker if you refuse. What, when my blood is rur- 
ning in my veins like liquid fire, when my heart throbs 
with one unceasing of agony, shall a littl 
dainty weakness of a fine lady keep me in tortur 
another season of despair.” 

“T will go, Madge ; quiet yourself. I will go whe 
it is time.” 

“ You had better, my lady, if you have any friend- 
ship for the generalissimo and his comrades. Barto 
mole lays deep plans, and unless he is false 
me, I shall obey him like a slave.” 

“ What do you mean, Madge?” asked the contesss, 
in vague alarm ; and then she cheeked herself, remet- 
bering that Bartomele was to be safely cared for thi! 


night. 
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“ Tt ig fortunate this meeting was at an early hour, 

or Bartomole would miss the /éte,” continued Madge, 
itterly. 

‘ “ Why, I thought the /éte was not until to-morrow’s 

eve,” exclaimed the contessa, vexed at her indiscretion 

the moment the words were uttered. 

Madge flung towards her a piercing glance. 

“ Your ladyship has direct communication with the 
castle, I see. The generalissimo has appointed it a 
day sooner for some freak or other. He gave us the 
word this morning. I stole away under pretence of 
making garlands for the banquet hall, and left them 
all, busy as they were. I could see that it interfered 
with Bartomole’s plans. But the programme is un- 
changed, only the time.” And she laughed wildly and 
fiercely. 

Then for the first time the contessa remembered not 
a word of warning had been given either to Bernardo 
or Karl concerning Bartomole’s evil intentions. What 
if Bartomole escaped from them, only to fulfil that 
frightful agreement depending not alone upon Madge, 
but with his own hand emptying the fatal powder into 
their flagons, they the while entirely unconscious of 
the plot ? 

She calmed the tremor of her heart, arguing at its 
absurdity. 

Why, they were to take Bartomole that very 
night, the moment she was safely out of his road, and 
Madge was to see for herself how false he was! 

She went out-to the door and called Tessa. 

“T hope you will give me some of your inimitable 
broth, Tessa,” said she, “ and let the tea be strong; I 
want to be strengthened at once, forI am going out 
a little while with Madge.” 

Tessa held up both hands in horror. 

“You that should not leave your bed for another 
day! My lady, are vou crazed, and with that wild 
creature, too? Oh, my precious Beatrice, hear your 
poor old nurse, who is ‘always true to you. Stay at 
home, do not go, I beg of you.” 

The contessa stroked kindly the clinging hands. 

“T will be as prudent as possible, Tessa; there is no 
fear of harm.” 

“Ah, but I didn’t tell you what message Signor 
Bernardo left,” cried Tessa triumphantly. “ He begged 
of you to remain at home to-night. He must have 
known about this. You see he did not wish you to 
. She looked thoughtful but not convinced. 

“T must go, Tessa; the‘most you can do for me 
is to prepare a strengthening repast. Bring it in 
here ; but I want the poor thing to share it with me, 
if she will.” ; 

Tessa had long ago learned how far it would do to 
coax, and when she must submit. So now without 
another word she proceeded to the kitchen, and in due 
season returned with the well-filled tray. 

She turned a wrathful glance upon Madge, but the 
girl did not see it, She sat crouched down, her arms 
crossed on her knees, and her head bent to them. 

“Try a little of Tessa’s broth, Madge,” said the 
pitying contessa, “it will warm and strengthen 
you. 

“I do not need either. 1am burning with flaming 
heat, and I feel as if I had strength enough to twist 
the iron rod yonder like a willow twig.” 

“But the tea will steady your nerves, and coo! the 
fever, dear Madge.” 

“No, no, it would choke me. I am saving myself 
- the banquet!” and her laugh chilled the listener's 

lodd. 


The moment the shadows fell the contessa wrapped 
herself in a warm cloak, threw a long scarf over her 
head, and went out. 

Fioribel kissed her tearfully and whispered : 

“T know there is something very thrilling to hap- 
pen to-night, that you are to be the saving of us all. 
i shall go upon my knees, and pray all the time you 
are gone.” 

The contessa dared not trust herself to answer, 
remembering all she had believed this meeting was to 
bring to pass. 

“Come, Madge,” said she. 

= walked swiftly and in utter silence. Only 
once Madge started, listened a moment, and said: 

“What is that crackling all around us ?” 

“Perhaps the goats have strayed hither from 
Tessa’s enclosure,” answered the contessa, but it 
made her nerves thrill, remembering that it was no 
doubt the hidden force of the generalissimo stealing to 
their retreat. 

She walked more swiftly still, and was nearly 
breathless when she reached the designated tree—the 
same spot where he had met Madge so often. 

She lifted the drooping vines, and silently motioned 
for Madge to enter. 
aa What, have you listened here before?” demanded 


suspiciously. 
“I do not deny it; but hasten, it is growing dark 
so fast, he may come any moment.” 
She saw the girl safely covered from sight, and then 





went to the tree, and leaned wearily against it. Her 
heart beat tremulously ; her nerves were like chords 
strung to their utmost tension. She had never felt 
so utterly lonely, as, standing there in the gathering 
dimness, she looked about her, seeing no living crea- 
ture, and yet conscious that every rock and bush con- 
cealed an armed bandit. She passed her arm around 
the tree trunk, and her fingers, because too tremulous 
to remain quiet, played carelessly over the smooth 
bark. 

In idly following a seam upward, her fingers 
clasped themselves around a projecting knot. It 
gave way to her somewhat vigorous grasp, and camo 
out like the cork of a bottle. With that strange in- 
consistency so familiar in times of great excitement, 
she curiously explored with her fingers the opening 
made, remarked how smooth and deep it was, and 
carefully fitted the knot into its place again. All 
the while the eye and ear were strained in breathless 
expectation of Bartomole’s approach. 

At last! the short, heavy tread was not to be mis- 


taken. 
(To be continued.) 








THE WRAITH OF REDBURN CASTLE. 


Ir was no castle at all. There was no strong don- 
jon-keep, no massive loop-holed walls, no impassable 
moat, with warder-guarded drawbridge, to give it a 
name so imposing—only an ancient mansion house of 
red, brick, triple-winged and many-windowed, set 
among wooded hills, with a spacious green field in 
front, that sloped dowa to the shining, soft-flowing 


river. 

All the land, far around, belonged to the estate; 
there were sunny meadows, lying among the hills, 
smiling in summer beauty ; grand, far-reaching forests, 
standing by themselves in lonely grandeur, and 
nearer home, grain fields and pleasant orchard closes, 
and under the very walls of the house, a picturesque 
flower-garden, with latticed arbours, and walks among 
blossoming hedges. 

A pleasant enough place to be bornin, as Ray Red- 
burn had been, and to be heir of, as Ray Redburn was. 

And yet the country people, plodding along home- 
ward with their market waggons after nightfall, half 
dozing by the way, became suddenly wide awake, as 
they came abreast of the tall mansion, and urged their 
lazy horses forward, and looked straight ahead, seem- 
ing to find nothing cheery in the brig!it light which the 
many windows threw along the dreary highway. 

An old tale of wrong and shame was whispered 
about at the firesides of thesesimplefolk—told so often, 
and learned so well by heart, that to every schoolboy 
the Wraith of Redburn Castle was a name of terror. 

But old Mr. Redburn, sitting in state in his luxu- 
rious dining-room, with his glass of port at his elbow 
—a florid, hale old man of seventy—gave himself lit- 
tle trouble about this mysterious appendage to his 
family possessions. 

Ray was coming home! 

That was the thought which diffused an unwonted 
geniality over his demeanour upon this special occasion. 

Ray had been graduated with honour, and was 
coming home to take his place as only son and heir, 
and, warmed by the cheerful prospect, Mr. Redburn's 
sternness relapsed into kindly good humour; hecalled 
the servant my good fellow, and patted the great 
house-dog that lay on the rug at his feet. ; 

“ And there is ’Vieve! What will Ray say to her, 
I wonder?” And the old man rubbed his hands in a 
pleased way, and looked into the fire. 

Whatever pictures he saw there—and they must 
have been beautiful ones, to call that smile into the 
handsome old face—were speedily dispelled. 

Some one opened the door hastily. 

“Uncle!” 

Mr. Redburn got up instantly, and turned to her 
with all his usual courtly stateliness. A little figure 
in a riding habit faced him—a small, dark, proud 
beauty, who tapped her riding-whip impatiently upon 
the floor, as she awaited his slow: 

“ Well, my dear?” 

“Tam going out riding, uncle.” 

And then the little lady gathered up the sweeping 
folds of her habit, and turned away. 

“ But my love——” began Mr. Redbura. 

She lingered—faced him again. 

“ Ray is coming, you know.” 

A little flush came over the dark cheek. 

“ What of it 2” 

Mr. Redburn grew a shade paler—looked at her 
with a kindling eye. 

“ Nothing, Genevieve, except that the Redburns 
have not been used to forget the respect and courtesy 
due to each other.” 

Her eyes fell before the indignation in the proud old 
man’s face. 

“T will be at home to receive my cousin,” she said, 
her voice softening. “Wil that do?” 





| 


And she looked up with a winning emile that quite 
disarmed him. 

“Oh, certainly, my love. I dare ssy I was un- 
reasonable, thinking of Ray. He won't be here these 
three hours yet. ‘Take your ride, by all means, my 
dear.” 

“ Thank you. It isa darling old uncle, though ho 
is sometimes a trifle exacting.” 

And the little sylph-like figure came a step nearer, 
a wealth of glossy curls swept around lis face, some 
limpid eyes met his, and the sweet red lips touched 
his cheek with a kiss. He gave it back tenderly, 
stroking her beautiful curls. 

“Don’t go too far, dear, and be careful. 
ride Robin ?” 

“That stupid creature ? 
James to saddle Mazeppa.” 

Mr. Redburn shook his head. 

“T don’t like you to ride Mazeppa, 'Vieve. He will 
throw you some day,” he said, seriously. 

She laughed merrily. 

“Throw me! I should like to see him try it! ” 

There was no resisting that imperious will, and Mr. 
Redburn went out with her to the portico. 

“Don’t forget to be careful,” he said, as he put her 
in the saddle. Then he watched her as she cantered 
away, looking over her shoulder, and laughingly toss- 
ing him a kiss. Down the long avenue, towards the 
road, the stately horse sped swiftly, soon eut of sight 
behind the group of majestic lindens that guarded the 
outer gate. 

“A beautiful, wilful creature,” said Mr. Redburn, 
walking slowly back into the house. “ But love will 
tame her,” he continued, thinking of his owen blue- 
eyed wife, sleeping peacefully in the churchyard these 
twenty long years past. ‘ 

He did not know much about women—this proud, 
stately old man. His wife had left him early, and he 
had no daughters. But he thought women were 
docile creatures, made to love and be loved, and the 
idea that one of them could look scornfully upon his 
handsome son Ray, never once entered his mind. He 
did not in the least know what fiery stuff went to 
make up the haughty little beauty who swept out of 
his sight down the avenue. 

She rode swiftly the first mile or two, then, coming 
into the heart of the woodlands, let fall the reins 
upon Mazeppa’s neck, and fell to thinking, somewhat 
bitterly, as the curling lip and heightened colour 
showed. 

“To think he can dispose of me in this way,” she 
said, withan angry flush; “ balancing my youth and 
beauty against my cousin Ray’s fortune. And all as 
if Ray Redburn was irresistible. I'll let him see—con- 
ceited fellow! And yet the old man is kind to me— 
and I am so dependent. Oh, papa, why did you leave 
me?” And the beautiful head drooped, the glossy 
curls swept Mazeppa’s neck, and soon bright tears 
glittered in his dark mane. 

An hour later, Ray Redburn sprang from the stage, 
as it stopped at the entrance of the avenue. 

“Throw off the trunks. 1’ll send for them,” he 
said. : 

The driver obeyed, and the stage rolled away. Ray 
Redburn took a few hasty steps forward, stopped in 
the shadow of the lindens, drew a long breath, and 
looked around him. 

All around was the same sweet autumn peace that 
he had known of old—the wooded hills, alight with 
crimson, the still, brown meadows, the blue, swift 
river, the orchard closes, with the sound of dropping 
fruit, and the old gabled house, with its portico em- 
bowered in woodbine—the long, clinging sprays all on 
fire in the glow of the afternoon sun. Far off from 
the lonely wood came the sober caw of the crow; 
near by, the sweet, low ripple of the river. It was all 
so still—so different from the hurry and noise of the 
world he had just left. Face to face with the truth 
of nature, all conventional shams and transient in- 
sincerities fell away. He smiled to remember that 
last night he was paying homage to Rose Dalrymple, 
and fancyiog himself half in love with her. That 
was in the hot-house heat of the drawing-room, in 
an air heavy with Paris odours. Rose was at home 
in it; it became her, was in harmony with her stylish 

s, her elaborate toilet, and studied society airs. 
But here it was all different; Rose was a pretty but- 
terfly who had flitted across his path, a gossamer 
thing, as light and valueless as those ephemeral crea- 
tures of sunshine. 

And Ray Redburn had come back to the castle 
heart-whole. He smiled to himself at the thought, 
believing something better and uobler awaited him 
in the future. For the you»g man’s soul was pure 
and true—else this truth and freshness of nature had 
been at once distasteful. And so he turned to go up 
to the house, where the fond old father was waiting 
him. Something struck across the afternoon stillness 
—a thud of horses swiftly rushing along the highway. 
Ray stopped, and looked out upon the road. They 
came into sight around a curve—the fiery horse tear- 


Do you 


No, uncle dear; I told 
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ing madly over the ground, and the little figure 
clinging to the saddle. 
“Good heaven! Mazeppa—and a woman in the 


saddle !” 
The words sprang to Ray’s lips like a cry. In an- 
other instant they dashed in at the gate, and the 


horse, swerving at the sight of the pile of trunks, 
gave one headlong leap, and galloped riderless up the 
avenue. 

“ Are you hurt ?” 

Ray had sprung to her side in an instant. She 
disengaged herself from his arms, and looked up at 
him with a perfectly white but composed face. 

“No, I thank you !” 

“It is a wonder you were not killed!” he said, 
severely. 

She glanced at his face, sternly in earnest. 

“Indeed! do you think so? Perhaps you would 
pick up my whip? It is lying somewhere there in 
the grass,” she said, with haughty coolness. 

He reddened a little, recovered himself, and put the 
whip in her hand. Whata face it was now that the 
deadly fright was passing away, and the roses coming 
back to her cheek aud lip. 

“You are my cousin Genevieve, I suppose?” and 
Ray offered his hand. 

He had all the way home been thinking of his 
cousin Genevieve as a pretty, unspoiled country girl, 
who would lift her fair face to his for a kiss—not to 
be denied, of course. But that vision was utterly 
forgotten now. 

“T am Genevieve Redburn;” and the lady gave 
him her little gleved hand. 

“* We shall be friends, I hope,” said Ray. 

“TIT don't know! ‘That. depends upon how I like 
you.” 

” Ray lifted his eyebrows in amused surprise. 

“Indeed !” 

“ That is a novel idea to you, I perceive.” 

Ray’s blue eyes sparkled. 

“ Yes; I don’t know that anybody ever tried not lik- 
ing me,” he said, with a saucy self-confidence. 

"Vieve tossed back her ringlets with a prettily 
scornful air. 

“ We shall see!” 
her eyes. 

“Very well. In the first place, I shall forbid your 
riding Mazeppa,” said Ray, a cool smile playing over 
his face. 

“T have always been accustomed to do as I choose,” 
retorted ’Vieve. 

“So I should think. But that time is past. In 
future, you will please consider yourself under sur- 
veillance.” 

"Vieve faced around, lifting her head with a proud 
air, the red flush of real anger flashing all over her 
face. 

“ What right have you 

But the indignant question was interrupted. 

“Ray! Ray!” called Mr. Redburn, from the 
portico. “My dear boy, I have been watching for 
you a whole hour. I must have'gone off in a doze 
on the sefa, I think, for I didn’t see the stage set you 
down. “You're welcome home, Ray—a thousand 
times !” 

There were no more words—only a lingering hand- 
clasp, aud then the two gave each other a long leok. 
They were singularly alike, as they stood there—the 
same shapely figure, royal bearing, breadth and open- 
ness of brow—only, instead of the brown hair which 
Ray wore curling close around his bead, Mr. Redburn 
had long, flowing, silver locks, that became the old 
man better than acrown. And Ray had a bright, 
auburn beard, while Mr. Redburn, senior, was smoethly 
shaven in the old fashion. 

** You've been getting acquainted with your cousin, 
I see,” said Mr. Redburn, at last. 

“ Intimately acquainted, sir. We have quarrelled 
already,” said Ray, mischievously. 

Mr. Redburn laughed, and the young lady in 
question tossed her riding-whip upon the table, and 
swept upstairs with an air. 

“A perverse little fairy, Ray,” said the father ; 
“but you can tame her. She can’t resist you, I’m 
sure;” and the old man glanced admiringly at the 
fine figure, and handsome, spirited faee beside him. 

“You flatter me, father,” laughed Ray. And the 
afterneon wind, stealing in at the half-open door, 
caught up the unlucky words, and bore them upstairs, 
to where ’Vieve sat, with her long hair ripplivg over 
her shoulders. 

“ Plotting se soon !” said that haughty little beauty, 
clenching her tiny fist till it hurt her. “ Can't resist 
him, indeed! We shall see—we shall see. Oh, if I 
were only a man!” she muttered. 

If she had been, limagine Ray would have been 
called out instanter, or at least received a hearty 
pummelling; but being simply a woman, she was 
forced to employ a woman’s resources. After sitting 
half-an-hour with a cleudy face, she got up, her eyes 
brightening, and made an elabosate toilet. Looking 


she said, a wicked look shining in 


” 








in the mirror at the close, she was half startled at the 


radiant vision she saw there., ‘It was. very levely— 


| this creature with amber skin, the crown ef shining 


hair, and the starry eyes. A smile of triumph curved 
the red lips. 

“It is quite right,” she said, ina kind of wilful 
resolution. - “Nobody could blame me: Such a 
conceited fellow ought to be punished !” 

The reasoning of eighteen years—fulse in logic and 
false in morals. 

My heroine was not immaculate, you perceive. 

She had done a good many naughty things in her 
short life, and been petted aud praised so much, and 
forgiven for her shortcomings, that she never thought 
to accuse herself. 

She had the impetuosity of a passionate will, and 
the profound self-confidence of youth, 

So she sailed down stairs into the drawing-room, .at 
the end of.her reverie, carrying with her a vision of 
rosy splendour. 

Ray was sitting there alone. 

She swept up to him, touching his shoulder with 
her lily hand. 

“T was very rude to you, Cousin Ray,” she said, in 
a voice that was like music. “If you'll forgive me, 
I'm going to be very good new.” 

The little soft hand lingered in his own for a mo- 
ment, the silken curls swept his cheeks, the limpid 
eyes looked into his, 

And Ray was not ice, nor a statue, and was gene- 
rous and unsuspecting. 

And so he fell readily into her toils, and the syren 
played and sang to him, bewitched him sweet laughter, 
enraptured him with shy, bali-tender confidences, and 
finally sent him up stairs at eleven o'clock, ligit- 
headed and feverish with a strange intoxication. 

This was the programme for a month. 

At the end of that month, Redburn Castle was full of 
visitors. 

Rose Dalrymple came, with her rings of yellow 
hair, her peach-blossom cheeks, and distracting toilets, 
and in her train a half-dozen plain maids and matrons, 
threwn in as foils. 

There came also, in the twilight of an autumn eve- 
ning, one Lieutenant Vane, pale and interesting, his 
left arm in a sling, and his dark eyes full of romantic 
melancholy. 

This latter arrival was a boon to 'Vieve. 

And while Rose Dalrymple chatted about Ray 
Redburn, and playfully protested that she was half in 
love with him, ’Vieve drew the pale lieutenant to her by 
magic glances and honeyed words. 

It should have been a pleasure to her then to see 
Ray lingering around Rose, but grave and distrait. 
But it was not. 

She grudged the pretty belle a single word or look. 
It was not possible that in punishing Ray, she had 
lain her own heart bare'to the assaults of love! 

Ray'sat in the soft gloom of the drawing-room. 
The summer sweetness lingered out of doors, and the 
mild evening air came in soft and fragrant. Rose 
was at the piano, and Ray joinedhis rich baritone to 
her sweet contralte. 

By-and-by a gleam of white floating drapery at- 
tracted him. *Vieve was upon the balcony, and Rose 
had no charm potent enough to hold him now. So 
the belle sat and bit her rosy lips in vexation, while 
Ray went to seek ’Vieve. 

“’Vieve!” It was only a word; but it seemed 
enough to shut up her heart to him. She took up a 
book that had been lying idly in her lap. ‘“ Won't 
you talk to me?” 

T want to read,” curtly. 

Ray sat down beside her, and waited patiently. 
Pretty soon Lieutenant Vane came up the steps. 
How quickly the book went down, and how kindly 
the dark eyes flashed a greetiug! Ray rose and strode 
away, with pallid, gloomy face. An hour after, she 
swept by him, stately and beautiful, upon the inte- 
resting lieutenant’s arm. He wondered what made 
that marble pallor, and why-her eyes were so wild 
and bright. And as they sat in the far correr of the 
spacious drawing-room, and the hum of their talk 
floated across to him, Ray found his heart grow- 
ing very sore and bitter, realizing, as if for the first 
time, that slie was more to him, in her wild and wil- 
ful sweetness, than any other woman would ever be; 
that if he failed to win her, all the voices in the world 
would be to him like Rose Dalrymple's prattle— 
droving in his ear, but never touching the inner 
sense. 

Later in the night it blew up chilly and dark; but 
the village people,'passing along the bighway, saw 
through the gloom a white figure passing restlessly 
to and fro, along the narrow balcony which van-across 
the second story of the old house—the ghostly dra- 
pery floating in the wind, and the white, sorrowful face 
balf revealeil by the fitful light of the moon, wading 
deep in clouds. And the next night, and the next— 
and they began to say in the village that the wraith 
of Redburn Castle »was walking again, and they 


of Redburn 

And now the interval of gloomy weather had 
passed, and summer smiled’ down again, serene and 
beautiful. There were boating and picnic parties, 
rides and walks, and all maaner of pleasant excuses 
for being out of doors. 

But one day, just as they were on the eve of start- 
ing upon some excursion, ’Vieve excused herself, and 
begged to.remain at home. Theorest went, with many 
regrets,aud Vieve, taking some sewing in her lands, 
went dowao to anold arbour at the far end of the 
garden, a quict place, free from fear of intrusion, and 
sheltered by its woodbine screen from all eyes. 

Here Ray, returning unexpectedly, surprised her, 
pale and grave, a few tears lingering yet in her eyes. 
He came close .beside her, sitting down by her, and 
taking her hands.in his—some of her own imperious 
temper showing in his love.. Her face crimsoued, 
then grew lily -white again. 

“ Ray, let me go!” 

Why? I love you, "Vieve!” his eager eyes search- 
ing hers. 

Her blood leaped quickly, her heart beat with ex- 
quisite pain. He did love her, then! 

“ You love me?” 

Her voice lingered on the words caressingly. 

“T love you with my whole heart!” 


Oh, to prolong the delicious moment! Why torture 
herself to punish him? Almost she repented. Her 
head drooped, tho beautiful eyes grew humid. But 


Ray’s voice broke the silence. 

“Promise me, ’Vieve. You kaow I have won this 
wayward little heart!” and his blue eyes , laughed 
down into hers. 

She heard the tone, impatient,;and self-confident— 
she did not see the sudden pallor that overswept his 
face while he waited for the fateful word. 

Her voice came clear and cold. 

“Really, Ray, this has gone quite far enough. 
Your audacity passes the limits of cousinly forbear- 
ance.” 

He unleosed her hands and let her go, starting as if 
smitten by sudden pain. 

“ What do you mean, ’Vieve? You love me, don't 
you?” 

“ No " 

He sprang up, and looked at her with gleaming 
eyes. 

“ Not love me?” 

“No!” 

He stood white and silent. A low, mocking laugh 
rippled from her lips. 

“ You look as if that surprised you.” 

He did not ‘notice the sueer. His face grew dark 
and angry. 

“Do you mean that you do not love me, ’Vieve ? 
Are you in earnest ?” 

“ Quite in earnest.” 

“Phen you are the falsest of women !” 

He ground his teeth in a rage. 

“Don't get in a passion, cousin Ray. Indeed, you 
play the enraged lover to perfection. It is a, pity 
such fine acting should be thrown away upon one 
spectator.” 

“ Acting? De you think I am playing a part?” 
“TI don't know, l.am sure! I haven't thought 
much about it,” with an air of the coolest indifference. 
He did not reply. The moments slipped away. At 
last she rose to go, adjusting her scarf and folding up 
her sewing. But Ray stood in her way. 


Her eyes flashed in scorn: 

“T thought you were\a gentleman, Ray Redburn.” 
“T don’t care what you may think now. The code 
of gentlemanliness is nothing to me now. Nething is 
of importance to me, except—But go, if you will.” 
He stood aside. 

Her light garments brushed him as she passed. 


-What: made her linger an instant in the doorway ? 


“’Vieve!” 

The tender, sorrowful longing in his voice touched 
her. She turned, pale and trembling. 

“ Ave you going, 'Vieve—without one word of love 
for me? De you know what youare tome? Do 
you know that I have never sought any woman iu 
love! before—thatif you cast me off, you darken all my 
life 2” 

“T cannot help it,”"—but ler voice faltered. 

“T did not mean to offend you—perhaps I was pre- 
sumptuous, but you gave me a right to think —at least 
to hope——” 

“Tt isnot worth while to recur to that,” she said, 
coldly. 

‘*Then may heaven forgive you, for you must have 
been guilty of deliberate deceit. Bat "Vieve,” he 


cried, with sudden passion, “ you do not mean toshut 
out ail hope? To morrow—in a week——” 
‘There was a sound. of : voices in the garden, bursts 





of merry laughter, and ’Vieve slipped away from him, 


subiouered that it. always boded sorrow to the house 
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and met her friends with perfect composure. And 
Rose looking in at her chamber a little while after, 
and thinkivg her.asleep, did not know that the couch 
where she lay was a moment before shaken by sobs. 

That night a bright starlight, filled the sky, and 

Ray leoking from his window long after the house 
down-stairs was deserted,saw a fluttering of light 
garments in the shrubbery: The old tradition arose 
in his memory—the story of the pale wraith. Or was 
it~’Vieve? Was she walking there alone at this 
jour? Or was that dark shadow beside her so dimly 
seen, Lieutenant Vane? Ray turned away in bitter 
sorrow. He had so trusted her—had loved her so— 
transmuting her very faults into graces by love’s 
sweet alchemy. But Ray did not yet despair. 

The next morning the same bright October sun- 
shine. The horses were brought to the door just 
after breakfast, amd pending the arrangement of the 
day's pleasure 'Vieve walked up and down the per- 
tico, 

She had been very quiet all the morning—borne 
herself towards Ray with a sweet humility, a certain 
tender consideration, that filled his heart with hope. 

Presently Ray came out glancing over the horses. 

“ Who rides Mazeppa?” 

“JT do, Ray.” 'Vieve came to his side, looking up at 
him with one of her winning smiles. 

“lt is not safe, "Vieve.” 

“Oh, yes it.is. You don’t know what a horse- 
woman I am.” 

“IT know you are a brave little woman, and that 
those little hands have a deal of powerin them, But 
only a man’s strength could hold Mazeppa if he tooka 
fancy torun.” Ray’s manner was kind but resolute. 
Still she persisted. She was sure there was no dan- 
ger. And so sho put her foot into thestirrup, beckon- 
ing gaily to Lieutenant Vane. 

“You must help me. Ray is cross and contrary 
this morning.” 

He lifted her up and she shook her whip saucily at 
Ray. He grew pale—put aside her playfulness, 
sternly. 

“’Vieve, will you oblige me by dismounting? ” 

“ Not for the world.” 

“Then I command you not to go.” 

She looked up, the angry colour flooding cheek and 
bsow. 

What did he mean by assuming to control her? 
She glanced around. Lieutenant Vane was looking 
astonished, and Rose Dalrymple’s lips wore a mali- 
cious smile. ’Vieve drew herself up haughtily, 

“Really, Ray, your presumption is quite extraor- 
dinary. I don’t undérstand what you have to do with 
my movements.” And she gave Mazeppa the rein and 
rode off down the avenue in fine style. Ray followed 
with Rose, stern and silent. 

Later in the day ’Vieve found herself in the midst 
of the autumn woodlands. few crimson leaves 
wavered down and settled at her feet. Above, the 
trees flung out their many-coloured banners. Beyond, 
the blue deeps of the sky. The sound of a distant 
stream brawling, over stones, the dropping of a nut 
upon the ripe leaves—otherwise it was still except for 
this lew, pleading voice in her ear; not impatient er 
imperious, but saturated with tenderness—freighted 
with that oid, old story that the dim woods havelistened 
to such countless times. 

’Vieve listened not unkindly, and Lieutenant Vane’s 
dark, melancholy eyes lighted up with some new hope. 
*Vieve was repentant now—remorsefully remem- 
bering her bold defiance of Ray’s wishes. She had 
come down that morning meaning to be so good. And 
if he loved her why did he provoke her so? It was 
likely it was only a passionate faney. She never saw 
him look at Rose so sternly as he had looked at her 
that duy. Was it worth while now to ask him to for- 
give her and love her still as she ast night promised 
Lerself to do? What if he should shun her? Her 
pride started up in affright. And so as she listened to 
Lieutenant Vane thet came-to her, “ Why 
There was no need for de »n- 
‘As for her own, it was.no i a-ier 


not make him happy ? 


ing another life. 
now. 

There was one long shuddering look behind, a wild 
longing for the leve she had but yesterday thrown 
away, and tlien, almost before she knew it, she had 
promised Lieutenant Vane. They rode out of the 
wood together. "Vieve very quiet and pale, and Lieu- 
tenant Vane outwardly calm but inwardly exultant. 
For the interesting lieutenant was very much in love. 
He was sure of it, for he had experienced the same 
Sensation several times before. But hitherto the course 
of his wishes kad not run smoothiy. 

Either the object of his adoration failed to recipro- 
cate it, or some one else had appropriated the treasure 
before him, or someother equally annoying contretemps 
had deranged iis plans: 

But now it was al} settled: He was engaged to a 
beauty. To be'sure,’Vieve bad cried'a good deal, and 
shown other symptoms not exactly indicativeef a state 
of unalleyed bliss; but then girls frequently cried 





when one made a proposal to them. That she didn’t 
love so good looking and gallant a gentleman as he, 
never oceurred to him. 

They rode back to the undergroves, and found 
that their party had already gone on. A groom who 
had stayed behind told them that they were to follow. 
The highway was broad and smooth, and it was 
partly to escape from the lover-like attentions he 
lavished upon her, already beginning to be hateful, 
that ’Vieve proposed a race. ‘Touching her fiery 
steed as she spoke, Mazeppa sprang away like a wild 
creature, leaving Lieutenant Vane far behind in a 
moment. 

Was it a shower of leaves scattered from a great 
tree which overhung the road that frightened the 
animal ? 

He wheeled, sprang upon his haunches, shook all 
over as if with terror, and then in an instant was away 
with the swiftness of the wind. 

How she clung te her seat ’Vieve could’ not tell. 
But she kept it, white and speechless, never once 
shrieking, but only dreading immeasurably what was 
to follow. 

There was a long stretch of rough road ahead, a 
steep hill which, in her beldest moments, she always 
walked her horse carefully down, and there just be- 
fore it was the rest of the party. 

In a moment she was seen, and Ray had flung him- 
self from his horse. And now he was standing 
straight in her path. 

“Oh, Ray, take care—you will be ridden down.” 

She meant it for a shout, but the words left her dry 
lips in a whisper. 

The next moment she shut her eyes, a wild, almost 
hopeless prayer filled her heart, and then in an instant 
Mazeppa’s headlong leaps were checked; somehow 
she slipped from tlie saddle, tlere was a loud shriek 
from Rose, and she saw Ray prostrate under the hoofs 
of the maddened animal. 

It was.all dark after this. Hours passed away. 
*Vieve woke in her own room. ‘The sunset shadows 
were all around her. What a terrible dream she had 
had! She mcved and Rose came to the bedside, her 
eyes red wit! tears. 

“Why, Rose, what is the matter?” exclaimed 
'Vieve. 

“T should think you’d ask,” responded Rose, petu- 
lantly. “If you haven’t killed him it is a wonder.” 

’Vieve started up. “ Killed? Who?” 

“Why Ray !” 

Slowly it all came back. 

* 1s Ray hurt much ?” 

Rose looked indignant. 

‘Hurt! Oh, if you could have seen that brute’s 
trampling feet. It was all your fault that you would 
ride him.” 

*Vieve sat up white and miserable. 

“Rose, Rose—don’t look at me so!” she cried. 
“* Tell me what they say of him.” 

“ Why—Dr. Knight came and afterwards they sent 
for other counsel, and now they think he may recover 
—but if he don’t I shouldn’t think you’d ever forgive 
yourself,” said Rose, beginning to cry. , 

*Vieve sank back, too overwhelmed with remorse 
to say a word of self-defence. 

“T thought he was dead, I am sure, when they 
took him up,” Rose went on—“and there was the 
ground all wet with blood—I never saw such a sight 
before, and I thought I should have fainted. Lieu- 
tenant Vane said I was‘as white as a sheet.” A low 
groan from ’Vieve startled her. Looking at her 
she was awed by the expression her pale, fixed, 
features wore. 

“Rose, Iam punished,” she said, in a low tone. 

“Well, don’t feel so sad about it,” said Rose, some 
small pity mingled with her indignation. “He may 
get better, you know, and I don’tsuppose you thought 
of. such a thing happening.” 

’Vieve did not heed her. 
where she was lying. 

‘ Where are you going?” 

‘*l am guing—where he is.” 

**Oh, L wouldn’t—I wouldn’t—you'll be so shocked. 
He looks so white, and there's a great cut across. his 
forehead, and—” But ’Vieve was gone. 

“ Well, I never,” soliloquised Rose. 

*Vieve went along the hall to Ray’s door. It was 
ajar. Nobody was there except Mr. Redburn, who 
stood with his back to the door. ’Vieve had one 
glimpse of the deadly face upon the pillows, and 
shrunk back, sick with dread.. The slight noise she 
made aroused Mr. Redburn. He. came out—held out 
hisarms. She shrank away from him, cowering in a 
corner. 

“Don’t touch me. It was all my fault. I have 
killed him,” she said, with tearless sobs. 

‘My poerchild !. you were very inuch to blame, but 
you never meant anythiog so dreadful as this. What 
made you come here ?” 

‘+ | wanted to:see him once more !” 

“T hope we'shall_haye him with us yet. The doc- 


She got up from the sofa 





or thinks the poor boy—may recover,” said the old 
man, choking a little. “ Go back to your room now— 
you are not lookin: fit to be about.” 

’Vieve crept back to her chamber utterly miserable. 
What wretched weeks followed, while Ray lingered 
between life and death ! 

The house was as still mow as it but lately had 
been gay. A; 

Rose would have gone, but her house in town was 
shut up, the rest of the family being abroad, and since 
she must stay, Lieutenant Vane was urged to remain 
to keep hercompany. ‘They had cosy ¢éte-a-iétes in 
the parlour, and every day Rose grew te have a less 
vivid interest in the invalid up stairs, 

At last there came a day when Ray was pronounced 
out of danger. 

Till then ’Vieve had kept out of his sight—to-day 
he sent for her to come to him. 

Bending over him, smitten to the heart by the sight 
of his weakness and pallor, she sobbed: 

‘Can you ever forgive me, Ray?” 

“Don’t talk of that, darling—as though I could 
long be angry with you,” and then as other tender 
words fell from his lips she. controlled the emotion 
that besieged her and said: 

“Ray—don't. You s.ustn't speak to me so. 
promised to Lieutenant Vane.” 

Ray turned his face to the wall, After a minute he 
said, ‘* This isa worse hurt than the weund. There 
—go away now—” he added, wearily. 

She went. 

That night she went down to dinner for the first 
time since the accideut, enveloped by a halo of such 
strange, sweet beauty that Lieutenant Vane, if he had 
ever wavered from his allegiance, was at once re- 
instated. 

He left them the next day, escorting Rose on her 
homeward journey. 

The days went by till they brought the bleak 
December, and then Ray being sufficiently recovered, 
went to pass the rest of the winter in Italy. 

Now and then snow came, and ’Vieve was shut up 
indoors with her sad reflections for company. 

Lieutenant Vane’s letters came regularly. 

’Vieve tried hard to look forward to her future life 
with him with interest aud hope, but it was misera- 
ble work. 

She made her uncle comfortable and happy, and 
coined smiles for him, but she felt as if her heart 
was breaking all the time. 

The village people passing along the highway 
came to know that the silent figure which haunted 
the castle grounds on still moonlight nights, and flitted 
from their gaze into the forest depths if they met her 
by chance in the way, and ’Vieve Redburn were one— 
and they all argued that the girl looked like a ghust 
with her marble white face, and great, black, sorrow- 
ful eyes. 

It was March when ’Vieve one day received a let- 
ter from Lieutenant Vane. 

She ran over its contents in a kind of incredulous 
amazement. ‘‘Characters incompatible —“ never be 
happy together ”—‘“ trust you will be willing to re- 
lease me”—“ hope it will uot be a disappointment to 
you,” &c. 

What could it mean ? 

Then ’Vieve read it over again, and at the close 
sprang up with the brightest face she had shown for 
laany a day. 

At last she was was free! 

One terrible burden was off her shoulders. Quiet 
now, but not so sad, always gentle, but grave and 
still, she went. about the house, and her uncle grew 
to love this new dove-like sweetness as much as he 
had admired her old brilliancy. 

But something about the girl troubled him. 

At last. he wrote to Ray: 

“Tam uneasy about ’Vieve. Was there any en- 
tanglement with that Lieutenant Vane who was here 
last summer? ‘I'he young man las just married 
Rose Dalrymple. Can ’Vieve be pining about him? 
The child frightens me. She isn’t the bright 
creature she used to be.” 

Ray read this letter one warm southern night walk- 
ing along the banks of the Arno. He left for home 
in the next steamer. He reached home one May 
evening just in the time of the apple blossoms. Spring 
fragrance and beauty were everywhere, but ’Vieve 
had searcely thought of it. He came upon her in the 
parlour suddenly before she knew he had arrived. 
it was Ray—handsome, spirited, happy—Ray as he 
was, only across his forehead was the scar that he 
will always wear. ’Vieve slirank away at the sight 
of it, her heart heavy with remorse and pain. But he 
came up’to her, clasping her hands ia his, 

** Yow belong to nobody but me now.” 

She tried to escape from him, murmuring : 

“ Oh, Ray,lam not worthy.” He held her fast. 

“ How white and thin my darling is.” 

And she glanced at the seam upoa the handsome 
forehead that was such.a bitter reproach to her and 
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her fast coming tears fell down, as if they would 
efface the scar as her penitence had already washed 
away all stain from her own soul. 

And so the Wraith of Redburn Castle haunted its 
grounds no more. A. M. H. 








SCIENCE. 

A STEEL wire may be made from an iron one by 
plunging it intomelted cast-iron. 

Unper tpe name of “ Proteus” Professor Pepper has 
just produced a new illusion at the Polytechnic Insti- 
tution. A large box is placed on one end on the 
stage, and by the management of light the box appears 
empty when persons are in it, and when the spectator 
thinks he sees the bottom of the box a living figure 
walks forth. 

A NEw varnish for wood has been recently intro- 
duced in Germany ; the ingredients are forty parts of 
chalk, forty of rosin, four of linseed oil, to be melted 
together in an iron pot. One part of native oxide 
of copper, and one of sulphuric acid, are then to be 
added, after which the composition is ready for use. 
It is applied hot to the wood with a brush, in the 
same way as paint, and on drying is said to become as 
hard as stone. 

New Green Picment.— Under the name of “ Green 
Cinnabar,” Vogel describes a new colour which is 
prepared in the following way :—Prussian blue is dis- 
solved in oxalic acid ; chromate of potash is added to 
this solution, which is then precipitated with acetate 
of lead. The precipitate, well washed, dried, and 
levigated, gives a beautiful green powder. By vary- 
ing the proportions of the three solutions, various 
shades of green may be procured. Chloride of barium 
or nitrate of bismuth may be used in place of sugar of 
lead. 

Ow From Tea Seev.—It has lately been an impor- 
tant question among tea-planters, what to do with the 
large quantity of tea seed now available. It will, 
therefore, be an interesting fact for them to learn that 
a trial was recently made at Calcutta to produce oil 
from tea-seed. The result would seem to prove that 
three maunds of tea-seed will 5 ield about one maund ef 
oil. The oil is very similar in appearance io olive-oil. 
The modus operandi is very simple. The seed is first 
crushed in a crushing machine, and then pressed in 
another worked horizontally by an Archimedean 
screw. 

Puriryine Water.—A Mr. Hi. A. Sheldon sends 
the following account of an experiment to purify 
water: “ Having occasion to purify water which was 
coloured by passing through swamps containing peat, 
and other decayed vegetable matter, I tried the usual 
method with alum, which deposited the mechanical 
impurities but left the water the colour of pale sherry 
wine. I then mixed 1 0z. powdered alum and 2 oz. 
clean white clay together, for one barrel of water, 
which, in twelve hours, was perfectly transparent and 
colourless. The precipitate in the latter case was of a 
dark chocolate, in the former a pale ashen colour.” 


PREVENTION OF Fire ry Saips.—An exhibition of 
avery interesting character was made onthe 6th 
iust. at Blackwall. <A circular has been recently 
issued among those connected with the shipping 
interests relative to an apparatus which, it is alleged, 
will give an instantaneous alarm in the event of any 
vessel suddenly springing a leak, orrupon the over- 
heating of a cargo from spontaneous combustion, or 
from any other cause, and which does not wait until 
the breaking out of the fire before it gives the alarm, 
but announces it in sufficient time to avert the 
danger, and actually points out the immediate locality 
in the vessel where the fire may be originating. An 
announcement like this, with such importaut results, 
naturally excited the attention of all parties connected 
with the mercantile marine. While all admitted the 
value of such an invention, yet few could be brought 
to believe that such a thing was practicable; and, in 
order to test this, a demonstration was made in the 
presence of several gentlemen especially interested in 
shipping. ‘his, Lowever, was most successfully 
illustrated by the result of the experiments. An 
indicator, with an alarm bell, was placed in a part of 
the building supposed to represent the captain’s cabin, 
connected with a battery, with wires leading to the 
calorimeters fixed in the hold and other parts of the 
vessel. Some of these wires also led to the water 
apparatus placed in tlie well of the ship. The first 
experiment was made by increasing the water in the 
hold, and immediately upon its rising a few inches 
the alarm bell was rung, and the water indicator 
showed that the cause of the alarm was from “ water ;” 
the continual increase of water caused the indicator 
again to show “ water two feet.” The second experi- 
ment was made upon some jute which was supposed 
to bein the hold and in the act of heating, which, 





the apparatus to ring the alarm in the captain’s cabin, 
while the indicator denoted “ Fire—hold.” The heat 
was generated upon this occasion by pouring a 
quantity of warm water upon the jute. The other 
experiments were made from calorimeters supposed 
to be placed in various other parts of the ship, the 
indicator showing in what part of the vessel the fire 
was generating ; the heat in these cases also being 
from a tumbler of water heated only to 100 deg., 
applicd te the several calcrimeters. 


Morrar or THE GREAT Pyramip.—Two speci- 
mens of mortar from the Pyramid of Cheops have 
been examined, one being from the interior, and the 
other from the outside of the structure. That from 
the interior was from the great chamber or the passage 
leading to it. Both specimens present the same ap- 
pearance—that of a mixture of plaster of a slight 
pinkish colour, with crystallized selenite or gypsum. 
They do not appear to contain any sand, the silicic 
acid being evidently in combination with alumina as 
clay. Part of the selenite was probably burnt, and 
the result mixed up with burnt lime, ground chalk, or 
marl, and coarsely-ground selenite, The latter would 
act the part of sand in eur mortars—prevent undue 
contraction in drying. The quantity of water is 
almost exactly what is required to form the ordinary 
hydrate of sulphate of ime with two equivalents of 
water. The mortar is easily reduced to fragments, 
but possesses a moderate degree of tenacity. Profes- 
sor C. Piazzi Smyth, who is at present making explo- 
rations in the pyramid, and to whom have been commu- 
nicated the results of the analysis, has informed us 
that large quantities of gypsum and alabaster are 
found in its vicinity; and that some enormous slabs 
of alabaster or selenite have been discovered lining the 
walls of a large tomb recently opened. The material 
of which the pyramid itself is constructed being lime- 
stone, there is no difficulty in accounting for the pre- 
sence of the lime. 


Interior. Exterior. 
Sulphate of lime, hydrated . . 


81:50 82°89 


Carbonate of lime(CO2 calculated) 9°47 9°80 
Carbonate of magnesia (do. do.) “59 7 
Oxide of iron ° ° 25 ‘21 
Alumina. ° . . 2-41 3°00 
Silicic acid . ° ° ° 5°30 4:30 
99°52 100-99 


Turn Saeet Iron.—Assuming that the 2,000th 
of an inch is about as thin as iron can be rolled in 
sheets of more than a few square inches surface, the 
Hope Company has tried the experiment of producing 
a large plate of that substance, and have succeeded iu 
turning out a very beautiful specimen 2ft. 2in. in 
length and 8}in. wide, the surface contents being, 
consequently, no less than 221 square inches; and we 
understand that the managers are sanguine that they 
will succeed in rolling similar sheets 60in. long. The 
iron appears to be of excellent quality, and with the 
exception of one or two extremely fine holes, which 
are observable upon placing a strong light behind it, 
the sheet is perfect. The «weight is somewhat under 
178 grains, which is at the rate of 1:25 square inches 
to the grain. Compared with the thinnest tissue paper 
that can be purchased, the ironis so thin that it would 
require five sheets of the metal to amount to the same 
thickness as three sheets of the tissue paper. Whether 
further efforts will be made in the same direction, of 
course we do not know; but we think it must be ad- 
mitted that whether in the production of thin iron or 
of thick, for it must be remembered that it was the 
13}in. armour plates of John Brown, of Sheffield, 
that led the Sligo Works to roll their thin sheet, the 
English manufacturers are thoroughly able to produce 
any quality that may be demanded of them. 


AstLinE BLack Dye.—French manufacturing che- 
mists and dyers have of late given great attention to 
the production of a black dye from the aniline source, 
and M. Charles Lauth has invented a new process, and 
his black aniline dye has been used at Mulhouse for 
printing from 15,000 to 20,000 pieces of muslin. The 
system employed by M. Lauth is to print with matter 
insoluble in water and acids, but which becomes 
soluble afterwards in the fabric. In his own words 
the process is thus described :—“ My receipt for black 
aniline dye consists in printing with chlorate of potash 
and aniline salt on a preparation of soluoble iron or 
copper, but I give the preference to sulphite of copper. 
The printed stuff is then exposed to oxidation and 
afterwards washed, when the black is perfectly fixed.” 
The acid of the aniline salt decomposes the chlorate 
of potash; the chlorine, or its oxides, transforms the 
copper into sulphate of copper; and the last-named 
product aids in the oxidizing process. The advantages 
claimed for M. Lauth’s process are as follows :—The 
sulphite of copper, being entirely insoluble, has no 
effect on the roller and scrapers; the colour in its 
soluble state containing nothing but chlorate of potash 
and an aniline salt, will remain unchanged for a long 


litre (4s. 9d. per gallon English) ; it fixes easily ina 
temperature of 20° centigrade (less than 69° Fahren- 
heit); it may be applied to almost all kinds of work, 
and, when proper precautions are taken, has no inju- 
rious effect whatever on the tissue. The aniline black 
of M. Lauth is declared to resist not only ordinary 
but chemical agents, and so to incorporate itself with 
the fibres of the priated fabric that nothing can after- 
wards move it. 

PHorocraPHy ON Parytina CANVAS.—Many at- 
tempts have been made to obtain a photographic 
groundwork for oil paintings, but heretofore without 
much success; it is said, however, that the Belgians 
have been more successfal than their neighbours. 
The method adoped is, to use fine canvas, or silk, 
such as is employed for small and delicate works, 
simply to cover the surface with a preparation of 
collodion and chloride of silver, and tc expose it and 
fix it in the ordinary manner just as in the case of 
paper. It is said that no difficulty whatever arises 
provided that the collodion be well selected ; if of a 
nature to dry hard and horny, it will fall from the 
canvas, and so spoil the work, but if it sets in a 
smooth, even manner, it can only be removed from 
the canvas by means of a solvent. 

New Kinp or Mirror.—M. Dode, a French provin- 
cial chemist, has introduced platinum mirrors, which are 
greatly admired, and which present this advantage, 
that the reflecting metal is deposited on the euter sur- 
face of the glass, and thus any defect in the latter is 
concealed. ‘The process is described as follows :— 
Chloride of platinum is first made by dissolving the 
metal in aqua regia, and driving off the excess of acid. 
The neutral chloride is then dissolved in water, and a 
certain quantity of oil of lavender is added to the 
solution. The platinum immediately leaves the 
aqueous solution and passes to the oil, which holds it 
in suspension in a finely-divided state. To the oil so 
charged the inventor adds litharge and borate of lead, 
and he paints a thin coat of this mixture over the 
surface of the glass, which is then carried to a proper 
furnace. At a red heat the litharge and borate of 
lead are fused and cause the adhesion of the platinum 
to the softened glass. I'he process is very expeditious. 
A single baking, M. Dode states, will furnish 200 
metres of glass ready for commerce. It would take 
fifteen days, he says, to coat the same extent with 
mercury by the ordinary plan. A considerable reduc- 
tion in the cost of looking-glass is expected from the 
adoption of this process; for any glass, even the 
common bottle metal, will serve to be coated. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

PREVENTION OF Raty Spots on Guns.—Mix ina 
tin box one desert-spoonful of salad oil to half that 
quantity of mercurial ointment; keep a piece of 
flannel in it, which can be used a long while. When 
the gun is put by for the season, keep the mixture on. 
Some sportsmen keep their guns in excellent order by 
using nothing but purified neatsfoot oil. 


IMPRESSIONS FROM CoINs.—A very easy and ele- 
gant way of taking the impressious of medals and 
coins not generally knownis as follows :—Melt a little 
isingiass glue with brandy, and pour it thickly over 
the medal so as to cover its whole surface, let it re- 
main on for a day or two tiH it has thoroughly dried 
and hardened and then take it off, when it will be fine, 
clear and as hard as a piece of Muscovy glass, and 
will have a very elegant impression of the coin. It 
will also resist the effects of damp air, which occasion 
all other kinds of glue to soften and bend if not pre- 
paredin this way. If the wrong side of the isinglass 
be breathed on and gold leaf applied it will adhere 
and be seen on the other side, producing a very pleas- 
ing effect. Isiuglass glue made with water alone 
will do nearly as well as if brandy be used. 








Tere has just died at Poulousg a widow namet 
Lapart, at the age of 103 years. She had always en- 
joyed excellent health. 

New Lirezsoats.—Tho National Lifeboat Institu- 
tion has just sent three fine lifeboats to various parts 
of the coast. One of them, which is thirty-three feet 
long, is on its way to Sunderland. The cost (£190) 
of this lifeboat and its transporting carriage has been 
collected in the town and county of Derby, through 
the zealous exertions of Thomas Roe, Esq., mayor of 
that town, William Peat, Esq., and other friends. 


Tue Russians in Paris indulged in a curious religi- 
ous ceremony on “Good Friday” night. They first 
dressed themselves in their very best clothes; then 
went to the Russian church, which looked like a scene 
in a ballet, for all the ladies were in ball costu:ne; 
then had supper, a sort of religious supper, at the 
High Priest’s; and finally closed the evening, of 
rather made a night of it, with a second and profane 








when the temperature rose to only 100 deg., caused 





period ; it is cheap, costing only about 90 centimes a 


supper. 
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SEVENTH MARRIAGE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“ The Warning Voice,” “ Man and his Idol,” “ Mrs. Larkall's 
Boarding School,” &c. 
tr  ————_ 
CHAPTER XLVI. 


THE PROFLIGATE’S CONFESSION. 


Still hoping, fearing, “ Is it yet too late?" 
Tennyson. 

Tue eyes of the dying man wandered for a moment. 

He seemed to have grown oblivious of what was 
passing about him; but quickly overcoming the pain 
or weakness by the exertion of a strong will, he was 
soon able to continue the confession from the point at 
which he had broken it off. 

“T shot him dead,” he murmured, dreamily. 
“Dead—dead! What followed? Let me reflect, 
My thoughts wander. No! I haveit. My next act 
was to rifle the body, and having done this, I dragged 
it to a morass beside the road, and plungeditin. I 
see itnow. It would not sink.—there was not depth 
enough,—but lay half submerged, the head dropping 
back, and the eyes staring up at the stars they could 
not see. At the moment of Havering’s fall his horse 
scampered madly’ off, and disappeared into the dark- 
ness. I did not attempt to follow it; for though it 
occurred to me that by its aid I might get miles away 
before any discovery would take place, there was the 
danger of the horse being recognized. I even doubted 
the policy of eneumbering myself with the papers 
and money of my victimg but then I reflected that 
these might be valuable, and I did not mean to be 
detected. Nor have I been. I resolved to get clear 
away and I didit. An accident, not connected with 
my crime, has brought me to this state; and it isof my 
own will, my own unbiassed will, that I make this 
confession.” 

An expression of triumph distorted his pale features 
as he spoke. 

Poor wretch! he believed that but for this “ acci- 
dent” he might have escaped all the consequences of 
his guilt. Butthen he knew nothing of the image in 
the eye of the dead which had already betrayed him. 

“You escaped,” said the silver-haired man who 
took down the confession and who spoke now almost 
for the first time, “ but you were pursued by the ter- 
rible phantom of your crime ? ” . 

“No,” was the answer. “ Distinctly, no. I had 
gone through too much for that. I regarded what I 
had done with positive satisfaction. You are incre- 
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(THE “CONFESSION” FALLS INTO BAD HANDS.] 


dulous? Wherefore? Had I not thereby gained 
security, and put myself in a position“to enjoy what I 
had so daringly obtained? The forgery was not 
likely to be discovered by any one but Havering, and 
his tongue was now silenced for ever. No, I had no 
fear of the dead, and I experienced no remorse. 
Nevertheless, my mind was ill at ease. I tried to look 
at my deed in a common sense point of view. I 
argued with myself that I had done it, in a smart, 
craftsman-like manner, and that if I could only get 
back to town, I might defy suspicion and snap my 
fingers at the consequences. But even while I argued 
thus I was rapidly becoming a prey to fear, and it took 
one special form. I felt convinced that there were 
marks of my deed upon me. Perhaps cn my face; 
perhaps on my clothes. As I plodded along, some- 
times on the highway, sometimes over ploughed 
fields or through meadows white with the rime-frost, 
my memory rendered up all the cases I had ever read, 
of men who had been detected throug h blood-stains. It 
wasamania. I cannot account for its coming upon 
me, or for the hold it took of my mind. I had never 
entertained the idea before; but now it seized me 
with a force against which I struggled in vain, with 
an intensity that filled me with horror.” 

The aged man raised his forefinger with the action 
of one accustomed to ‘‘ point a moral.” 

“Tt was God's doing,” he said. 

The dying man moved impatiently, as if he objected 
to that conclusion. 

“The twilight was darkening around me,” he went 
on, “but there was still a faint flush in the west. 
Toward this I turned again and again, eagerly but 
vainly striving to examine my clothes; butit was too 
dark. I held up the palms of my hands, and scanned 
them closely. ‘To my dismay they seemed as if dyed 
red. Scared at this I passed the tips of my fingers down 
my coat, and over the knees of my trousers. The cloth 
was moist. I could not doubt that; the only question 
for me was,—did this result from exposure to the 
heavy dews of the evening, or from the blood I had 
shed? ‘ Heaven knows,’ I said to myself, ‘I may be 
red from head to foot. I may betray myself to the 
first stranger I encounter.’ And then I cursed the 
fading light which left me in this torturing uncer- 
tainty, and my own folly in touching the body of the 
man I bad destroyed. Had I left him where he fell, 
all would have been right, but I must yield to the 
promptings of my avarice, and toa foolish impulse 
prompting me to hide the proof of my guilt, and hence 
this thing had come upon me.” 

After pausing a moment, while he passed a tremulous 
hand over his brow, the man went on: 








“In the intensity of the feeling which possessed 
me, I felt that only one course presented itself. I 
must wander in the open country till daylight should 
enable me to examine my hands and my clothes— 
even my face, too, I felt might have become ensan- 
guined—and until that time I must carefully avoid 
going near any human habitation, or encountering 
any one bearing a light. Throughout the night I 
did wander, like Cain with the brand upon his brow ; 
but before darkness fairly set in I encountered two 
persons, who were face to face with me before I was 
aware of it. One of these was the man Cooter, who 
is suspected of my crime. I had the misfortune to 
stumble over him as he lay concealed under a hedge, 
and as he started up and put his face close to mine 
with a fierce, threatening look and a clenched fist, we 
saw each other clearly enough for after recognition, 
when, by a strange accident, I was placed in his care 
at the Poulter’s Arms. Of the other meeting that 
night you may have heard. I could not believe my 
senses when at a turning of the lonely road I encoun- 
tered my daughter-—Constance.” 

“She was there?” demanded Ada, with intense 
surprise. “You met her near the scene of the 
murder ?” 

“Yes. I did not even know that she had quitted 
London. The reasons which induced her to go to 
Havering in search of Arthur, and what followed, I 
now know. But at that time I was ignorant of it all. 
I had seen her in the streets, but had not spoken to 
her since retur@ing to England. But her singular 
beauty had arrested my attention, and had awakened 
a momentary feeling of remorse in my heart that /, 
her parent, had proved so unworthy of her. Dim as 
was the light in the road, I instantly recognized her, 
and my suspicions being excited, I rushed on her in a 
state of phrenzy, and charged her with having played 
the spy on my actions. It was then that she learned 
the relationship between us, and I saw that she shud 
dered at the idea of thus recognizing a father, whose 
name must have been associated in her mind wit: 
everything violent and repulsive. A few questions 
showed me that she knew nothing of the deed I had 
just committed, but I saw that the knowledge of it 
must sooner or later come to her ears,and that a care- 
less word from her lips might destroy me. I there- 
fore bound her by a solemn oath not to mention to a 
living soul that she had seen me on the spot. I had 
a fair pretext for this in my outlawry, and she readily 
took the oath, Then, and not till then, I suffered her 
todepart. Suffered her! I drove her fromgme. Tho 
meeting with my own innocent child at ‘that hour, 
and in that place, had moved me as I did not think 
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anything on earth could have had power to move me, 
until that moment. Moreover, it alarmed me. I 
knew that my crime must come to light. The body 
must be found, and then the hounds of justice were 
sure to be keenly on the scent for the murderer. How 
could I tell what girlish heroism, what mandlin sense 
of duty might lead my child to sacrifice that unnatural 
parent, whom she had never been taught to love or 
respect, upon the altar of duty? From the instant of 
our parting I knew no peace, and I felt that I should 
know none, until the seas divided me from the land 
which had witnessed my accursed deed.” 

During the concluding words, the speaker’s voice, 
tremulons with excitement, had sunk almost to a 
whisper. 

-In his weak and exhausted state the labour of 
making this confession had been too much. 

“ Rest,” said the pastor. 

“No, no. I shall have rest enough—the eternal 
rest of the grave.” 

That was his quick answer. 

“ Not eternal—oh, no, noteternal!” cried the oldman. 

A faint smile played over the face of the sick man. 

“ You believerima life after death ? ” he said. 

“ Amd you—have you no such faith?” keof the 
silver*hair askedwith a look of awe. 

“ Letus go.on,"\the dying man gasped, pugposely 
evading the question, as,many a hardy seeptic bas 
in the supreme . “T have 
clean breast-of itpand I sold :do «so feruny: 


for my shtthur’s sake. Wat myilifeebbe; sage 
numbmess .steals at times over ‘brain, saad es, 
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your anxiety’to quit this.country.” 

“True. That fearthaditsgootdiiect forthe time. 
It diverted my thoughts fromrthehorronof di 
a horror which the daylight showed aroseentirely irem 


imagination. That my dread of my daughter's weak- |.did 


ness was:net unfounded, subsequent events proved. 
She did live to suspectame of ‘the crime I had com- 
mitted, amd she did seek me out-and emtreat-me to set 
her mind at rest: bywéleasing*her from an oathewhieh, if 
only imposed on a trifling ground, such as that of my 
outlawry, could not be worth the uneasiness it gave her. 
In other words, she wished te gather indirectly from 
the way in which I treated her request, whether her 
surmises as to my guilt had any foundation in fact. 
That she strongly suspected me, I knew. I hear her 
words ringing in my ears as I speak: 

“*Release me from my oath!’ she cried. ‘If you 
are innocent, nothing shall hurt you. If you are 
guilty, I must not—I dare not save you at the cost of 
Arthur's life!’ 

“ Terrified at these words, I scarce knew what I 
did. I had a knife in my waist-belt and I drew it. 
I suppose the Power, ia which you believe, inter- 
posed and saved me from the murder of my own 
child. I spared her; but I could not release her 
from her obligation. It is only now, now that all is 
nearly over, that I dare do so.” 

“Alas! Now it is too late!” cried the horror- 
stricken sister. 

“Wo, no!” he ejaculated. 
must live!” 

Ada heard him with a melancholy shake of the 
head, and he proceeded : 

“ Let me return to that night, and the terror whieh 
haunted me thenceforward. To my intense satisfac- 
tion, I found that at the outset the tide of suspicion 
set strongly in another direction, and I laughed in my 
sleeve as I read in every paper of the ‘strong,’ the 
‘conclusive,’ the ‘crushing ’ evidence against the poor 
soldier, Abel Stone. Nothing, I wasassured wherever 
I went, could be more convincing than the evi- 
dence of his guilt. I thought so too. I, the guilty 
one, felt that so far as evidence went, he was guiltier 
than I. In reading the facts against him, I considered 
them conclusive, so conclusive that I momentarily 
forgot my own share in the terrible transaction, carried 
away by the logic of corroborative incidents, all 
peinting in one direction, all confirming the theory of 
another's guilt. In the midst of this state of things 
I made a discovery. It came upon me like a thunder- 
belt, and, hardened as I felt myself to every influence, 
it caused me to flinch like the veriest boy. To my 
horror, I learned that Abel Stone, the soldier, was 
no other than Arthur Lomax—my own son!” 

“Miserable man!” the priest exclaimed, involun- 
terily. 

“You are right,” the other replied. “On the night 
of that discovery I felt as I had not felt for years. I 
suffered the pangs of remorse in a degree that I had 
believed impossible. The thought that I was about to 
commit a double murder, in suffering my own son to 
pay the penalty of my crime with his life, utterly over- 
whelmed me. But not forleng. I had never felt a3 


“She will live—she 


a father towards my children; they had not grown up 
about my knee, nor had their minds expanded under 
my eyes. 


The instinct of self-preservation was there- 








fore stronger in me than the paternal instinct. ‘ His 
life saves mine,’ I argued, when I came to look the 
matter fairly in the face, and my selfish heart made me 
rejoice that it was so.” 

Instinctively Lady Lomax turned with a face of 
horror from the speaker, as he breathed these unna- 
tural sentiments, and her hand sought that of her child. 

“From that moment,” said Gervase Lomax, but 
more slowly than he had hitherto spoken, “all my 
thoughts were bent on maksimg my escape. I had the 
proceeds of the forged @egqme,and the money I had 
taken from the body of Keema Havering. This was 
enough, and I decided that ‘Iewould at once quit the 
country. Of my attempt todo se—~¢fithkeaccident which 
threw me into the hands of ‘Ceamt Rosario and the 
banker Garmeson—anel of «mryeemegpe,weak and en- 
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not speak. Already y ’ part of 


my narrative. Let me a dis- 
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fac-simile of the dead man’s signature, as I had done 
before, at the foot of the first cheque. Why did I not 
do so? you would ask. For this simple reason. | 
meant to show by my reckless audacity in demanding 
money without the faintest or ground for 
doing so, that I had the utterly within my 
power. And hésaw this. Directly peal presented the 
cheque, and he looked at the signature, he understood 
well enough that I was not to be trifled with. 
tiened the marriage, of which I had gained the _ 
ticulars, at the same time, and he was powerless. H 
had but one feeling, one desire, that of getting me on 
of the country as speedily as possible. It would have 
been easy for him to have denounced meas an cutlaw ; 
but he had not the courage to take that step, especial]: 
as it must have led inevitably to an.exposure.of that 
which he desired above all things to keepsecret. His 
only chance, as he saw clearly enough, was:to buy 
my silence, and to facilitate my from this 
country. This — he thought he had -attained 
when he:eashed the ‘theque; but neither he 
ner I calediiatedl.on the es that were to follow. 
rere eas? ny i lia be reduced to this 
state, I—” 
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—, listening 
to what passed. ‘They | @tthor’s guilt, and 
ree most pert believed in it stromgty. How little 

‘they suspect that they spoke in his father’s hear- 
ing! How little did they dream that they were con- 
demning the son for the deed that the father had 
committed! But I wander. Let me see. What-was 
it Iowas.about to speak of? Stay! I have it now. 
The mention of Arthur’s name struck out a coinci- 
dence. The sexton of St. Asaph’s was there, and |e 
was reminded by it of a wedding which had taken 
place there a few days before,—a secret and myste- 
rious wedding,—between Imliac Garmeson and my 
child, my unhappy child.” 

The voice of the speaker sank as he came to this 
part of his marrative. The exertion of speaking so 
long had been great to one in his weak state; only the 
firm will of the man, had enabled him to go through 
with the task he had undertaken. 

Now it told on him, and he began'to falter. 

With a rigid face and clasped hands, Ada bent for- 
ward, listening; but it was with difficulty that she 
could hear what followed. 

“ Before ‘I retired to rest that night, I had learned 
from the sexton—his name, I think, was Chirper—all 
the particulars ef the wedding. Morethan that. We 
had gone together into the vestry, and by the bull’s- 
eye light of a dark lantern I had read the entry of the 
marriage in the chureh-register. The sight of it 
blinded me with rage. I was exasperated at the 
thought that Garmeson had got ‘the better of me. 
Through my folly, through my vices, ‘he had effected 
the purpose of long years. He had allied himself to 
my child, whose hand I ‘had refused him years and 
years before with scorn and contempt. How I hated 
him at that moment, I am afraid to say; but the night 
had not passed before I had resolved how to turn the 
discovery I had made to account, first in the way of 
adding to my pecuniary means, and seeondly in saving 
my child.” 

“Saving her?” ejaculated Ada. 

“Toe” 

“And you believed-you could do this?” 

“T knew it.” 

* And you can—you will ?” 

“T trust so. But listen. It was not for some hours 
that I recollected a rumour I had heard of a youthful 
folly of Garmeson’s which he had been compelled to 
atone for ina manuer most distasteful to himself. A 
mere rumour, as it reached me, but I had the means 
of verifying it, and I used them. Before another day 
had passed Iwas master of the position ; I had Garme- 
son under my thumb; the proud, upstart banker was 
at my mercy,and I was not the man to spare him. 
That evening, I betook myself to his plaee of business. 
I imperiously demanded an interview with him, and I 
obtained it. Without hesitation, I presented to him a 
second cheque, for a large sum, to which I had ap- 
pended the name of Leonard Havering.” 

“A forgery upon the dead ?” cried the old man, 
whose pen had followed the confession thus far. 

“No. Not.a forgery,” was the answer. “I pur- 
posely refrained from attempting to make it one. [ 
wrote the name ‘ Leonard Havering,’ round and fair, 
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SHt-was useless. Tho swollen tongue appeared to 


Fone affort sorted theathite:haived. pastor. “Only 
one, foryour child’s sike !” 

And Ada, ‘kneeling on the,ground-by his side, and 
pressing one of his wasted hands between both hers, 
looked up appealingly, beseechingly, into his face. 

It was a painful moment. 

Death:is-ever solemn ; but it was distressing beyond 
measure to see this man, «whose life-long career had 
been one of recklessness and infamy—who had early 
strayed into the broad path that leadeth to destruc- 
tion, without strength of character to enabie him to 
quit it—striving to make reparation, and to save his 
child; but without the capagity to do so, 

He had delayed the confession too long. 

In answer to the old man’s a:jurations, he strug- 
gled bravely to command his faculties, so as to con- 
tinue the revelation. But it was in vain. A life of 
dissipation had utterly broken dowma fine constitution, 
and in these last moments:tke vital power was faint, 
and the nervous system only languidly obeyed the 
impulses of its central fount—the brain. 

A few inarticulate sounds escaped his lips, and 
nothing more, 

Incredulous of what was passing before her eyes, 
his helpless child still hoped that he weuld revive, aud 
would be able'to utter the words which were of -suci 
moment to her. She could not believe that a secret 
affecting her life’s happiness could tremble on his lips 
and remain unspoken. 

This was nevertheless the case. 

“ You know something of this marriage which I 
ought to know? ” she questioned. 

He inclined his head. 

“It is some informality ?” 

A faintly uplifted’ hand tried to indicate the reply ; 
but its movement was too faint to be iaterpreted into 
assent or denial. 

“Ob, father, father!”"—it was the first time the 
name had her lips; but in the intensity of 
her desire to solve this mystery, she forgot that it 
was. murderer she addressed, “will you not writc 
this with your own hand?” 

He smiled assent. 

Instantly Lady Lomax ‘placed a pen in the hand 
that once clasped hers in love, but from the icy chill- 
ness of which she now shrank with a shudder. Ada 
herself held open a blank page of the book im which 
the partial confession had been written dewn; but it 
was in vain that she did so. At the instant of seizing 
the pen, a smothered ery of agony escaped the lips oi 
the dying man, and his head fell ‘back. ‘Rigidity o/ 
the limbs, and a glazing of the eyes followed. 

From that moment consciousness quitted him. 

It was then that, as we have said, the distressed 
Ada stole from the room and despatched the domestic 
in search of the medical man. He had promised to 
return in an hour, but had not yet come. Some 
further delay occurred even now, and when he at last 
presented himself, it was Ada who met him at the door 
of the sick-room, and announced, in a broken, tear- 
choked voice that it was too late. 

The sick-room had become the chamber of death. 

Gervase Lemax, the profligate, had passed away, 
avd without revealing the secret essential to Ada’s 
happiness, 
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CHAPTER XLVIL 


GUILTY. 


Am I guilty of blood ? 
However that may be 

Comfort her, comfort her, all things good, 
Whatever happen to me. Maud. 

Tre whole value of the incomplete confession lay 
in the fresh and unexpected light it threw on the 
secret of Leonard Havering’s murder. 

It placed the innocence of Arthur Lomax beyond 
question, and was like.a strong hand tearing away the 
cobweb suspicions which Thorn, in his enthusiasm, 
had woven into what he regarded as an iron chain of 
evidence about the man Cooter. 

What is more, it entirely agreed with what we have 
called the supernatural element in this strange case— 
the evidence afforded by the image on the retina of the 
eyes of the dead. 

It will be remembered that this image was at first 
supposed to present the exact likeness of Arthur 
Lomax. 

On closer examination, and when the magnifying 
power of the camera was brought into operation, it 
was found that though the features were wonderfully 
like, there was an appearance of age about them quite 
inconsistent with tle few years which had passed 
over Arthur’s head. Tbis had puzzled the Count 
Rosario; but Garmeson had suspected the truth from 
the moment when he listened to the statement on the 
matter in the coroner's court. But then he was per- 
fectly acquainted with the face of Gervase Lemax, 
and he knew that it bore that sort of likeness to the 
face of his son Arthur which would account for the 
streng impression that the latter must have been the 
criminal. 

It was the deep conviction on Garmeson’s mind 
that the father had committed the deed which was 
laid to the charge of the son, that,—in addition to his 
own reasous, for desiring to silence him for ever— 
had made him attach so much importance to his 
capture. 

In all respects, therefore, it will be seen, Gervase 
Lomax’s confession was of the utmost importance. 

Its value could not be overrated. 

Life and death hung upon the words: of the dying 
reprobate, 

Life and death! Yes; and even yet fate held the 
balance so evenly, that it was doubtful which it might 
be. 

Let us see how this chanced. 

The night-wind which had listened to the dying 
father's confession, moaned round the prison walls 
confining the umkappy son. 

He was awake and heard them. He was awake on 
that night, for though many:a sound sleep had visited: 
his eyes in that place when his fate seemed inevitable, 
Lis breast was light now that hope was enthroned in 
it,—the new hope bornof the general confidence in 
Cooter’s guilt. 

Of what was taking: place that night he had no 
idea. 

The fact of his father’s:.presence in England was 
not known to him, and little could the feeble imagi- 
nation of youth have surmised the real state of affairs. 
That his father had perpetrated. the crime of which 
he was accused, and that he had confessed it for his 
son’s sake—these were matters of which he was hap- 
pily ignorant; all his hopes were founded on what 
appeared the rock-like foundation of Cooter’s guilt,— 
a rock which the confession of Gervase Lomax would 
have crumbled to dust; but which in: the absence of 
that document. appeared as solid as ever. 

Every day, of Jate, Grace Weldon had sent Arthur 
alittle note, full of devoted and passionate love, of 
assurances of her conviction of his truth and inno- 
cence, and such fragments of news as she; thought 
calculated to cheer, and comfort, and sustain him. 

More precious than gold were these missives,. and 
the earliest dawn found him engaged in reading, and 
re-reading all: that he had received and, for that 
matter, had learned by heart. The bope and courage 
with which they inspired him, exceeded all bounds. 
As he knew himself innocent, so, buoyed up by’these 
tender, loving words, he: hadsno doubt that his inno- 
cence would be made clear. r 

“And then!” he would exclaim, “then.I will repay 
all my darling’s love and constancy: Then I will 
ee her happiness the sole study of all my coming 

@,” 


As the time for Grace’s letter drew nigh on this of 
all mornings, the last, as he fervently believed, he 
should spend in that hotrible:place, he grew feverish 
with excitement. 

At last the eaoler entered. 

_ Instead of, a letter he bore a telegram. It ran in 
these words: 

‘A strange thing has happened, my darling. Your 
father is dead—and has confessed that he is the 
murderer! The confession is on its way.to you. It 
will reach you ia a few hours, an in this unexpected 
way you will be set free.” 


Arthur read the words with dazzled eyes and a be- 
wildered brain. 

“‘ My father!” he cried, and the strangeness of the 
word he had so seldom used sinco childhood was in 
itself startling. ‘“ He has committed this murder of 
which I his son standaccused? Impossible! Oh, my 
darling, why did you not add some facts, some details, 
something by which I might have known that you 
were not half-deceived or wholly misled?” 

The thing was difficult to credit; but before long 
it received strong confirmation. Scogan, the lawyer, 
who had acted on Arthur's behalf, entered his cell with 
a radiant, but puzzled face. 

He had been telegraphed direct from the other 
members of the firm with whom Lord Severn had 
placed himself in communication, aud he was able to 
add this additional item of intelligence. The cen- 
fession had been entrusted to the hands of a clergyman 
in whose presence it was made, and he had taken it 
with him to Eceleston Square, to his own house, 
promising to dispatch his son with it by the first train 
in the morning, so that it might reach Maidstone before 
the sitting of the Court. 

This was indeed news. 

It brightened up Scogan’s face till it was one 
perpetual smile, and the honest fellow’s eyes twinkled 
and he rubbed his hands with inexpressible delight. 

“ Nota word, now,” he said, with a confidential 
smnile, “ not a word till the Court sits. I want this to 
break upon them likea thunderbolt. His lordship has 
not been too civil in this matter; in fact, has acted like 
a Tory bear, and this intelligence will pulverise him 
as he sits upon the bench,” 

Arthur promised silence ; butit is not easy to bottle 
up news calculated to pulverise Tory bears on the 
bench, particularly when it has to pass through 
telegraph wires, lawyers’ clerks, and other media. 

So in this instance the news leaked out—who could 
say where ?—and Jack Thorn, sitting over breakfast 
at lisinn, with Ais solicitor, was startled out of all 
measure by receiving it from the lips of the attendant 
waiter. 

‘* What!” he shouted, as tho man bent and whispered 
in his ear. 

“* Confession, sir, they do say, sir, prisoner's taken, 
sir, dead, sir, will be down by nine o'clock, sir, first 
train, sir.” 

“ What the deuce do you mean by telling me a 
story of this sort?” shouted Thorn, purple in the face. 

“ Fact, sir.” 

“ What! that a dead man will be down here by the 
first train ?” 

* Oh, ne, sir, his confession, sir.” 

Turning from purple to white, Thorn looked at his 
soliciter. 

“ What is all this about?” he asked. 

‘“* Haven't an idea.” 

“ Is it possible ?—no; it's impossible ! Down-right 
impossible! Cooter’s the man. We know that he's 
the man, so far as we can know anything about it. 
As to Lomax’s father—he does'nt exist, sir, he does'nt 
exist.” : 

-xsuilarated by this last and conclusive argument 
he grew bright and shining again, and betook himsclf 
to the discussion of his sixth egg with unimpaired 
appetite. 

It was past nine o’clock before the breakfast was 
over, and the waiter; summoned to remove it, came in 
with along face. 

“ The train was in,” he: announced, “ but:the con- 
fession had not come down.” 

“ And never will,” cried Thorn in a transport of 
delight, “ unless it’s one with my man’s name at the 
foot of it.” 

Ten o'clock came—the Court sat. The Tory bear 
came in with an unruffled countenance, quite innocent 
of the pulverising in- store for him. ‘The case was 
called on—the prisoner appeared. Thecounsel for the 
prosecution rose with a sneering smile at the counsel 
for the defence, who looked blank and dejected—and 
still the confession had not come. 

The day wore on, 

That smiling counsel for the prosecution had stated 
his case, had called his witnesses—and, asin the 
Coroner’s Court, so here the deadly coil of evidence 
was beginning to wind itself about its victim—and 
still the confession had not come. 

Noon passed. . 

Arthur Lomax, in the prisoner's dock, saw, so to 
speak, a felon’s tomb closing over him, raised stone by 
stone, but threatening to wall him in alive. 

But for that startling ‘telegram he would have been 
indifferent. The conviction that the man Cooter was 
guilty, and that, whatever his (Art!nm’s) sentence, it 
mast eventually be set aside, would have sustained 
him. But now this seemed impossible. If there was 
trath in what Grace had stated, Cooter must be 
innocent. Why them was the confession proving this 
deiayed ? 

It was inscrutable. 

Ile began to lose 





Scogan could net understand. it. 


all hopes of pulverising the Tory bear, and consulted 
with the barristers retained for the defence on the 
advisability of putting the Court in possession of the 
facts of the case. ' 

This was resolved on. 

The telegrams were produced aad read. 

As he heard them the little Tory judge turned 
purple beneath his cauliflower wig. 

‘“* Monstrous!” he said. “ Go on, go on!” 

“ But, my lord a¢ 

** You are insulting the Court, sir, with idle subter- 
fuges; let the case proceed.” 

The barrister sat down, and the case proceeded, 
and still as it dragged itself along, Arthur Lomax 
watched every movement at the door, every face that 
presented itself, and grew hot and icy-cold by turns ; 
and still the confession did not come. 

It was not there when counsel rose in his defence, 
and the sun was setting, and the Tory judge, not 
pulverised, but retaining full possession of his faculties, 
and using them wisely and well, was in the middle 
of his summing up, when Scogan, who had been 
absent an hour, re-entered tlie Court with a face, 
ghastly as that of a corpse, and, bending toward 
Arthur Lomax, whispered in his ear, 

“ We have telegraphed to town,” he said, “ and the 
answer is that the clergyman who quitted Lady 
Lomax’s house, charged with the papers, has dis- 
appeared.” : 

“ Disappeared ?” 

“ Yes: he cannot be found, and with him have gone 
all traces of the confession.” 

Arthur turned away with a sickening sense of 
disappointment. From the bright heights of hope he 
had fallen into the abyss of despair. 

“ Fate is against me!” he muttered, burying his 
face in his hands, and relapsing into thought. 

From this he was startled by the echo of the word 
“ Guilty” as it rang through the Court 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
WINDS, 


SCATTERED TO THE 


A spell ia on the efforts each would make 
With willing spirit for the other's sake. 
* * - * a * 


Was then despair the end of all this woe? 
Far off the angel voices answer “ No!” 
Devils despair, for they believe and tremble, 
But man believes and hopes. 
Lady of La Garaye. 

Tae venerable bearer of the confession which would 
have saved Arthur Lomax, had disappeared. 

So the telegram said, and said truly. 

How, then, had this come abeut ? 

‘To explain that, it will be necessary to return to 
Eccleston Square, and to take up the thread of the 
narrative from the moment of the death of Gervase 
Lomax. 

The confession was dictated late on the Tuesday 
night preceding the Wednesday for which the trial 
was fixed. 

On the same night Harriet Wornum had had her 
interview with Imlac Garmeson in St. James’s Park, 
and returning to her young mistress had displayed 
those symptoms of mortal terror which had resulted 
in her abrupt departure from Lady Severn’s mansion. 

Well acquainted with the character of her enemy, 
and convinced that he would hesitate at nothing that 
might save him from exposure, the woman naturally 
looked about her as she emerged into the street, in the 
expectation that she was being watched either by 
Garmeson !imself, or by some one in his service. 

“T dare you to stand between me and my purposes,” 
he had said in the park. , 

And well did she know what they meant. Never 
very scrupulous, recent events had rendered Garmeson 
desperate in the reselve to preserve intact his position 
and his fair fame. 

“* He would crush me,” she reflected. “ Fer though 
he bas plucked out my fangs, he knows net how soon 
they may grow again, and he is not a man to Pest 
satisfied in the faee of even possible danger.” 

The darkness of the night was too intense for her 
to satisfy herself as to the truth of her surmises. But 
she had formed one resolution which, whether watched 
er no, she determined to carry into effect. 

Whatever might happen to her, she determined:that 
Ada Lomax should be placed in possession: of facts 
which, though of no moment then, might some day 
prove of inestimable service to her. 

With this resolve, and knowing how every moment 
of her life was beset by danger, that migkt assume 
any unexpected form, she hastened as fast as her 
weary steps would carry her, to the house of death in 
Eccleston Square. 

The spirit of Gervase Lomax had scarcely quitted 
his mangled body when she knoeked at the door, apd 
eagerly asked to see and speak with Ada Lomax. 

The servant declared this impossible, 

“She is too much affected by her father’s death to 





see any one,” was the reason assigned, 
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Harriet Wornum heard and drew herself up with a 
consciousness of the momentous import of what she 
had come to impart. 

“ If she were herself dying,” she said, ‘she would 
be glad to hear what I have to tell.” 

The servant was puzzled by the contrast between 
the woman’s speech and manner, and her homely 
attire, and consented to admit her. Ada, too, was 
fain to hide her feelings, and to forget the revelation 
to which she had just listened. She did not forget 
what had passed at Lady Severn’s when the banker 
so cruelly broke his compact and announced her dis- 
grace, and it seemed to her that Harriet Wornum would 
not seek her unless for some good and sufficient reason. 

In this conjecture she was right. 

For two hours the two women whose paths in life 
were singularly interwoven, sat together in a little 
drawing-room far from the chamber of the dead, con- 
versing in undertones. Sometimes the voice of Har- 
riet Wornum would rise, her eyes glare, and her face 
crimson with excitement, as she dilated upon her 
wrongs, and threatened to revenge them. Ada, too, 
grew at intervals wild with excitement and indigna- 
tion, at the truths now for the first time revealed to 
her. Hitherto she had supposed that she knew the 
worst it was possible to know; but in this she was 
mistaken, and every fresh discovery filled her with 
terror. She did not know what it might lead to. As 
it was, Imlac Garmeson’s villany assumed a hue in 
the revelations Harriet Wornum was there to make 
in comparison with which all sue had hitherto beard 
appeared as nothing. 

“It might have been this secret which my father 
struggled to reveal with his dying breath!” she sud- 
denly ejaculated, as tle thought flashed across her 
mind. “He spoke of something by which he had 
coerced the banker, aud through which he hoped that 
I might de saved.” 

“ Doubtless,” the other replied, “it was the fact 
which heaven has spared me to communicate to you. 
Ah, if I could have done so before death sealed his 
lips! It is possible that he might have furnished the 
proofs of what I can only assert.” 

“ You think so?” demanded Ada. “ And a single 
hour has robbed us of them, and consigned me to a life’s 
misery. But—ro, no, heaven is just, and sorely as 
it has tried me and mine I will have faith inits de- 
crees—I will patiently wait and hope.” 

It was in this spirit that they parted, tenderly and 
hopefully ; the one to turn her thoughts from a dead 
father to a dying sister: the other to wander forth 
sho knew not where, sacrificing repose to safety. 

As Harriet Wornum descended to the hall, she 
found the white-baired clergyman who had listened to 
Gervase Lomax’s dying words, on the point of depar- 
ture. The old man had employed his time since the 
breath left the reprobate’s body, to good purpose. He 
had signed the confession as taken down, and had 
taken the signatures of Lady Lomax and ber child as 
witnesses. A note appended showed that Gervase had 
died before he could sign his own statement; but that 
these were the precise words in which it was uttered, 
—in fact the onginal, of which nocopy had been made. 
With this brief explanation the paper bad been put 
into an official envelope, as the clergyman had under- 
taken to place it with his own hands in those of Lord 
Severn’s solicitors. 

The letter he held exposed in his hand. 

Without knowing who he addressed, the old man 
inclined his venerable head to Harriet Wornum, sup- 
posing her to form one of the household, as they 
passed out together. 

The cool grey of morning was stealing up, but it 
was still tolerably dark, especially in the absence of 
apy meon. 

A few words in reference to the misfortunes which 
had overwhelmed tle family passed, as the clergyman 
and his companion walked to the end of the street, 
and then they parted, the woman reluctantly quitting 
his side, clasping her hands fervently, as, with a feel- 
ing natural to him, the good man asked God's bless- 
ing upon her and bade her ‘‘ Good night !” 

Hardly had he turned the corner when a stranger, 
more closely muffled up than even the coldness of 
the night seemed to render necessary, crossed the 
road, and accosted him. 

“ Was he a clergyman ?” the man asked. 

“Yes,” was tiie unsuspecting auswer. 

“Had he just quitted tue house of Lady Lomax ?” 

* Certainly.” 

The man was delighted to hear it; be had come 
from Lady Severn to request him to attend ler niece, 
Constance, who, as he might be aware, was lying in a 
very precarious state, owing to an accident which had 
nearly proved fatal. Would the good man condescend 
to accompany him ? 

It was no condescension, the truly good pastor re- 
plied: it was his simple duty. While he was in the ser- 
vice of his Master, he had no choice, and he cer- 
tainly bad no inclination, to do other than follow in 
ais footsteps 


Impressed apparently by the simple force of this 
reply, the stranger expressed his regret that the late- 
ness of the hour had prevented his securing any con- 
veyance. It was, however, but a short distance, espe- 
cially if they availed themselves of the short cuts, 
with which he professed himself intimately ac- 
quainted. 

A meek pressing together of the palms of his hands, 
and a reverential inclination of the head, was the good 
pastor’s only reply. 

They had already started in the direction indicated 
by the stranger, and they now moved on for some time 
in silence. The way lay for some time through well- 
known and aristocratic streets; then they entered a 
new neighbourhood, one of the “ short cuts” alluded 
to, and soon found themselves in a wilderness of brick 
and mortar—on one side skeletons of houses—on the 
other foundations partly dug; while what was designed 
to become eventually the road was at present only 
rutted clay, impeded at every step with building ma- 
terials. 

“The way is rough but short,” the strauger ob- 
served. 

“Tt is best, then, for the hour grows late,” was the 
answer. “And J must be up be-times,” the clergyman 
added. 

“You have important work ?” said the stranger. 

“ Most important! I hold the fate of more than 
one of the Lomax family in my hands.” 

The stranger looked sharply at the official-looking 
letter which the speaker was at that moment in the 
act of thrusting into his breast. 

“ That document ?” he began. 

“ Contains an important confession.” 

“ Affecting Arthur Lomax?” 

“ And others.” 

The words had hardly escaped the old man’s lips 
before the letter was adroitly snatched from him, and 
he found himself blinded by a blow between the eyes, 
and falling backwards. 

They were at that moment near the yawning cellars 
of one of the unfinished houses, and into this the 
falling man was precipitated. The stranger stopped 
long enough to see him disappear, to hear the sound of 
his body falling on the soft earth, and a feeble moan 
which followed; then he took to his heels, and 
stumbling along as best he might over the uneven 
surface, emerged at length into a regularly formed 
street. 

This was at no great distance from the house of 
the Count Rosario, and toward that he bent his 
steps. 

On the way he unscrupulously tore open the 
envelope which he had secured, and, gradually sub- 
siding into a languid walk, carefully perused its con- 
tents. 

“Oh! oh!” he ejaculated, on reaching the end, 
“that’s it, is it? Gervase Lomax’s dying statement, 
acquitting his son, and doing all in his power to 
criminate me. Harriet Wornum seems to have had 
nothing to do with it, or her evidence would have sup- 
plied what’s missing. Lucky for me. Well, well, 
there’s only one thing to be done. I’m very fond of 
you, Master Arthur, if it’s only because you bear 
your father’s name—the brute! but your life isn’t so 
dear to me as my credit and safety. So—there it 
goes!” 

There could be no mistaking the voice of the 
speuker, or the eyes that looked over the hidden face 
during the utterance of these words. 

It was Imlac Garmeson who spoke, and who, as 
he did so, tore the paper in his hand across and across 
a dozen times, and scattered it to the winds. 

In this way the evidence of Arthur Lomax was 
destroyed. 

(To be continued.) 








A society has been established in Leipsic to teach 
indigent children of from six to nive gardening, and 
make them sustain themselves by industry, instead of 
begging. Rearing flowers is believed not taxing their 
strength too much, and the result has been a success. 
Perhaps the notion might be worth attention in Eng- 
land. 

PEDESTRIAN Feat BY A Girt.—A girl named Mary 
Ann Cross, aged about twenty years, has just per- 
formed the extraordinary feat of walking from London 
to Bovey Tracey, a distance of 190 miles, in nine days. 
The girl, who is a native of Bovey Tracey, bad been 
in service in London for about twelve months. After 
leaving her situation she went to reside with her 
aunt, where she remained only a few days. On the 
morning of the 7th ult. she left London alone, arriv- 
ing at Bovey Tracey on Saturday evening. During 
the whole of the journey the girl states that she did 
not sleep out one night. 

Bett-Music ror Paris.—The tower of the church 
of St. Germain l’Auxerroix is about to receivea very 
perfect chime, consisting of no less than forty bells, 





which will play twice every day: and the machinery 





setting them in motion is so arranged that any number 
of tuves may be played uponthem. The well-known 
mechanician, Collin, has constructed a gas engine, in 
which the air is condensed to twenty-one atmospheres, 
and thus sets iu motion a number of small cylinders, 
which act upon the bells on the music-box principle. 
M. Collin is now engaged upon a series of experiments 
in which electricity forms the motive power. 








MAUD. 
Te venvenveney 
CHAPTER III. 


Thy bearing, dame, 
Doth please us; to our court, to-morrow, come. 


We bid thee. 
Of this be sure, 
Thou wilt be kindly met. 
Croesus, King of Lydia. 

Some ten days after the king’s return to town, 
a@ young man, dressed in tle fashion of the times, 
followed by two servitors on horseback, rode briskly 
through the city, and drove up in front of the dwel- 
ling occupied by William Shore, the goldsmith. The 
youth himself was evidently a member of some great 
nobleman’s household, or it might be even that he 
came from the royal palace, for his habiliments were 
of the richest, and his fashion of wearing them that 
of a coxcomb of the first water. 

“ Knock on the door, knave, with thy whip-handle, 
and to some purpose,” he said, addressing one of his 
servants, who had dismounted, and stood back from 
the door-step, examining a sign emblazoned in golden 
letters over the heavy frame-work of the entrance ; 
“think ye I relish sitting here for the pastime of all 
the apprentices that may chance to gape at me? 
Sirrah, note how the pestilent city dust is settling on 
my shoon, and make haste.” Here the young man 
stooped down from his peaked saddle, and daintily 
filliped the dust from his long-pointed shoes with his 
riding-whip. 

The youngster might well be careful of such 
garments as decked. his dainty person, for they were 
of a pattern that had just come inte vogue among 
the nobility; and the ‘apprentice boys of the 
neighbourhood did, indeed, huddle together in groups 
and gaze, open-mouthed, ata vision seldom vouch- 
safed to that humble neighbourhood. 

“ Look!” said asharp lad, settling the flat cap on 
his own handsome head with a certain air of 
elegance, “ look how his velvet cap rolls up at the 
sides and stoops in a point over his forehead—that is 
the last court fashion. Mark how the seed pearls on 
his buff corset tremble and glow like drops of milk 
ready to fall. Is not that a super-tunic fit for the 
king himselfi—blue as the sky, slashed with crimson- 
pounced, and fringed with silver? By my joy! if 
your master, Henry Sewrat, could but turn out a 
garment like that, his fortune were made; for it is 
said the king—God bless his majesty !—has given 
orders that much of his tailor work shall henceforth 
be done in the city, in recompense of the gold sent 
him ia the war.” 

While the lad was thus expressing his admiration, 
the servant had made limself heard, and his young 
master was preparing to dismount. 

“Look! look at the hosen of white cloth—I wonder 
ifhe grewinto them? ‘Ihere! there, lads! ye can 
catch a glimpse of the heavy gold chain that swings 
his dagger, and his gipeire of crimson velvet, checked 
with braided gold. There now, he is off the horse, 
and shakes himself like a golden pheasant in the 
sunshine. Marry, but he trips it lightly up to the 
=, I wonder if I could get the fashion of that 
step 

With a trip cf the foot anda slight leap, the lad 
made a not ungraceful effort to imitate the court 
exquisite, at which his companions laughed—and tle 
court page turned on them with an air which he 
intended should crush their audacity at once. 

“ Pass on! pass ou!” he lisped, waving his hand; 
“or, if you must admire me, keep well to the other 
side of the street, Poh! there isa strong smell of 
toasted cheese somewhere!) Here, Anthony, fling 
them some money, or they wiil stiflleme. Do these 
creatures always carry the scent of their breakfasts 
about with them ?” 

The youngster put one hand indolently into his 
gipsire as he spoke, and gave some silver to his 
servant, too inert for the effort of flinging it out 
himself. 

The servant cast the silver in a light shower across 
the street. Instantly the group of boys were joined 
by a dozen others, who came pouring out from booth 
and alley to join in a scramble for the money, in which 
all participated, save the boy with the flat cap, who 
looked on, laughing gleefully, while his companions 
tumbled over each other, struggled, and even fought 
for the scornfully given alms, 

The page, who, with all his airs, was full of boyisl: 
fun, looked on this scramble, and seemed hai tempte? 
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——— 
to fling out a second handful of silver, for a naturally 
joyous spirit swept away his assumed languor the mo- 
ment he saw genuine sport; but he contented himself 
with a burst of boyish delight, till his blue eyes filled 
with tears. F 

At last his attention turned upon the handsome ap- 
prentice, who, like himself, enjoyed the rough scene 
without joining in it. 

“Gramercy ! why does he stand there, proud as an 
earl’s son, without touching the coin? mayhap he ex- 
pects gold, Bring him hither, Anthony; the lad has 
an eye toa well-fashioned supercoat, and I do not 
cavil if he sees mine closer.” 

Anthony motioned the boy to cross the street. 

“ Well, sirrah! why did you leave the silver I 
bestowed to these ragamuffins? It was of some 
worth.” 

: “They wanted it more than I did,” answered the 
lad, frankly, ‘‘and could stomach the fashion of giv- 
ing it.” 

S Why, sirrah, was the manner so displeasing that 
it lost value to the money ?” 

“As I want no money that I do not earn, the fa- 
shion in which you cast it about, fair sir, is nothing 
to me.” 

“ Nay, what if I give thee a half angel of gold with 
my own hands?” said the page. 

“J would toss it over yonder, for the lads to 
scramble for, and laugh my fill at the sport,” was the 
answer. 

“Nay, it is well, then, that the gold is safe in my 
gipsire. But why is it that this brave speech be- 
lies thy garb—art thou not an apprentice like the 
rest ?” 

“Yes, Iam an apprentice, and no better than my 
fellows.” 

“ What trade dost thou follow ?” 

“Marry, fair sir, mine is a gentle craft; if hard 
work and study will make me so, I shall be a gold- 
smith in time, and, perchance, set jewels for her ma- 
jesty, the queen.” 

“This is fortunate,” said the page; “ an’ thou art 
a goldsmith, mayhap thou canst tell me if my knave, 
here, is knocking at the right house? I am in search 
of one William Shore, a craftsman of some note in 
the city.” 

“Certes, gentle sir, your servant has made no mis- 
take. William Shore lives here, and I marvel that 
he is not in his shop. It is a rare case of neglect. But 
I will run round the back way and tell him that a 
customer is waiting.” 

The boy darted down a narrow alley that led 
along one end of the house, and disappeared, leaving 
the page under the shelter of the second story, which, 
like most houses of the time, shot some feet over the 
entrance, thus forming a sort of irregular colonnade 
along the street. Directly a leaf of the oaken-door 
was flung open, and the apprentice bade them enter 
the booth, or wareroom, where Shore transacted his 
business. This room occupied nearly the entire ground 
floor, for behind it was a workshop, in which many 
of the articles exposed for sale were wrought. 

“Walk in! walk in!” cried the lad. ‘The master 
was at his noonday meal with Mistress Shore, and all 
the doors being shut, heard not even the lusty blows 
of your servant. But he will be here anon.” 

“And the dame—I trust she will not withhold a 
glance at her face, for I am told she is parlous 
lovely.” 

The young popinjay moved uneasily on his feet as 
he uttered this bit of foppery, and smoothed the 
golden lace which edged the neck of his lawn shirt 
with a dainty hand. 

“It is quite the fashion with our court gallants to 
rave over the beauty of your city dames, now that tlre 
king has taken them into favour,” he added. 

“Here comes the master,” answered the apprentice, 
reddening with anger. 

“But the dame—she comes not with him,” mut- 
tered the page, discontentedly. 

“Did you think she would?” rejoined the appren- 
tice, “ Honest men are not so fond of exposing their 
wives with their merchandize; but here is the master 
to speak for Himself.” 

Here the page put on all his airs and graces, which 
had been naturally laid aside while he conversed with 
that frank-hearted boy, and, walking forward on the 
— of his toes, he advanced to meet William 
Shore. 

“Master Shore, I bring you the great honour of an 
order from his majesty, the king.” 

Here the page made a full stop, and waited for the 
burst of grateful astonishment which this announce- 
ment was, in his estimation, sure to produce. But 
William Shore evinced no remarkabie excitement. He 
scanned the gorgeous creature before him with his 
calm, deep eyes, and smiled faintly, as if the scrutiny 
lad kindled a gleam of ridicule in his mind. 

“What among my poor possessions has been for- 
tunate enough to fix his majesty’s fancy?” he ques- 
tioned, in his low. even voice. 


“Marry, it bas reached the king’s ears that your 
wareroom boasts a coronet of emeralds, with diamond 
pendants, that once belonged to the crown. This 
coronet is all that is wanting to complete a full set of 
those lustrous stones, which her majesty prizes above 
all her jewels. If the price be not ruinous, your 
jewels will find a thriving market at the court. This 
much I was told to say.” 

Shore’s face brightened, for the sale of these jewels 
was of great moment to him. 

“The emeralds are not mine,” he said, “ or, at least, 
not wholly so; but were, in part, sent to me from 
France on commission; for, in truth, the gems are 
far too costly for any but a crowned head. I will 
take them to the palace at once.” 

“Not so fast—not so fast, my good friend,” cried 
the page. ‘‘ Her majesty, the queen, has a horror of 
strange men in her cabinet; thou wouldst not be ad- 
mitted, though a mountain of jewels bore thee com- 
pany. Nay, nay; if thou hast any womankind about 
thy booth, send her, for the queen will see no other, I 
promise, on the word of a gentleman of his majesty’s 
chamber.” 

‘But I have no one to send,” answered Shore. 

“No one? Oh, fie, fie! may I never dance a 
galliard with fair lady again, if I did not see a 
woman's garments flutter by yon door.” 

“But it was my wife, young sir.” 

“Ay, truly. Who so fit to bear the jewels to the 
queen? It was the special command of her grace 
that some trustworthy person of her own sex should 
alone undertake this commission.” 

“ But my young dame is a stranger to the court.” 

“So much the more reason that her ignorance 
should be enlightened.” 

“She would not know how to approach the queen.” 

“ Indeed, indeed, but I would, though!” exclaimed 
a sweet voice from the workshop. “ Many and many 
a time have I practised the step with which I would 
approach her grace. Ah, William, let me go!” 

“Foolish child! so thou hast been listening,” said 
Shore, smiling softly upon the beautiful woman, who 
stole toward him with a look so imploring that he 
had no heart to resist her. 

“Nay, I could not choose but hear. Say now, 
shall 1 go forthwith to the Tower? No one of all 
your people shall make so close a bargain as I will.” 
“ Be it so, then; as her grace will have no other 
but @ woman to wait on her, I know of none more 
fit—so don thy hood and wimple, while I summon 
two of the men to walk behind and be thy escort. If 
thou visit the court, Jane, it must be with fit- 
ting ceremony.” 

“T begin to see,” whispered the page, “why his 
majesty was so positive regarding his messenger. 
Never, in court or castle, has these eyes dwelt on a 
face like that.” 

“Shall I don the dress of blue taffety, with the 
jennet fur?” inquired Jane of her husband, blushing 
scarlet at the grandeur of her suggestion. 

“ Even as ye will, dame; only keep thy hood down 
close while crossing the palace gardens,” was the cau- 
tious answer. 

“Indeed, I will. Noone shall have it to say that 
the goldsmith’s wife is ever bold, though she is in- 
vited to court.” 

Away went the delighted woman all in a glow of 
pleasure—the dream of her life was near its accom- 
plishment. She would see the court—perhaps speak 
with the king again. Whatif he should look down 
upon her with those blue eyes, sparkling with smiles, 
and say once more how beautiful she was? What 
would her husband think if he knew of that? Had 
she been foolish enough to tell him, that glorious visit 
to royalty would never have been permitted to her. 
So, panting with delight, and bluslxing like a damask 
rose, as she caught a shy glance of her own loveli- 
ness in the glass, the happy young creature arrayed 
herself. 

When satisfied that his royal master’s orders would 
be obeyed, the page went forth to mount his horse, 
and after him followed the apprentice, half in boyish 
ridicule, half in admiration. 

“ Hold my stirrup, boy,” commanded the exquisite, 
as the broad, silver stirrup swayed away from the 
pointed shoe languidly lifted towardit. ‘See you 
not my two servitors are already mounted ?” 

“Nay, if ye wish, I will place thee on the saddle 
with a toss of my hand,” replied the lad, scornfully. 
“Will ye, sirrah ?” said the page, stung into man- 
liness by the taunt, and with a leap he sprang to the 
saddle, wheeled his horse suddenly round, and struck 
the apprentice a light blow across the face with his 
riding-whip. 

The lad clenched his hand fiercely, and dashed to- 
ward the horse with his face in a blaze. 

The page burst into a laugh at this exhibition of 
futile rage, and dashed away, casting glances of mock- 
ing defianee over his shoulder. 

“We shall meet again,” muttered the lad, fiercely, 


the king wants men for his train-bands, he does uot 
send such popinjays as that. But the time will come 
when a man will be a man, though his jerkin be of 
fustian. Would that I could meet yon jashawk in 
the open field! I would soon repay this tingle of his 
whip with a broken head.” 

“So the gallant gave thee blows, and us silver 
groats—which, think ye, had the best of the bargain ?” 
cried one of the apprentices, who had witnessed the 
scene, while the rest looked on and lauglied. 

“T, surely, for ye can never repay the money ; but 
I, having a quick wit and a strong arm, will yet give 
him blow for blow, taunt for taunt.” 

The lad was interrupted by William Shore, who 
beckoned him into the wareroom. 

“ Thou art sharp of wit and hast courage,” said the 
goldsmith, anxiously ; “ but hast thou ever been at tie 
Tower when the court filled it ?” 

“ Ay, marry have I, as you may well remember. 
When my Lord of Hastings sent his signet ring to be 
reset, was it not I who took it to him ?” 

“ Then thou knowest the way ?” 

“Trust Philip Gage for knowing all the ins and 
outs of a place that he has once seen,” answered the 
lad, confidently. 

“That is well. I wanta trusty person to go with my 
wife to the palace ; two stalwart men from my work- 
shop will guard her well on the way; but it must be 
thy business to guide her through the Tower, and 
bring her safely back to the boat in which she will 
go down the Thames. Wilt thou undertake the 
trust, boy ?” 

“Indeed, will I. It is but asking if a holiday would 
be a pleasant thing.. Trust me, Mistress Shore shall 
find her way through all the windings of the court, 
as if she were treading a flower-garden ; just now 
the flat caps of the city have some favour at the 
Tower.” 

“ That is well. 
holiday suit.” 

“ That will I, with the new cloth cap, which might 
be curved up a little at the sides with advantage.” 

“ As thou wilt—as thou wilt; but be in haste.” 

“No lapwing ever went swifter!” exclaimed the 
lad; and away he flew, forgetful of the blow which 
had stung his pride, and everything else, in the 
thought of the pleasure before him. 

A little while after this, Jane Shore went forth from 
her home, clad in the blue silk, with a wimple of the 
same colour drawn demurely over her head; bu. the 
rose-tinted silk which lined its hood gave a richer 
bloom to her cheeks; and her eyes shone and danced 
with happiness as periwinkles brighten under the 
morning dew. 

The happy dame talked cordially with Philip Gage, 
who kept close to her side, with a new cloth cap 
balanced jauntily on his head, and his cloth doublet 
doing honour to as fine a figure as could be found in 
court or city. 

“This way, Mistress Shore—this way. We will 
take the river stairs and havea look at the boats 
before making choice. What say you to three pair of 
oars? It would be doing honour to the city, and have 
an imposing effect.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Jane, as she tripped pleasantly 
along, lifting her dress from the street just far enough 
to reveal a trim ankle, and the clocks on her white 
hose embroidered with gold thread. “ Let us have at 
least three pair of oars and crimson cushions. What 
if they should mistake me for a court lady, Philip, 
and you for my page? Marry, boy, but thy hair curls 
right daintily; methinks thou might pass without 
question. It were only to put on a bold front——” 
“Oh, I can do that!” exclaimed the lad. 

“ And call me madam ?” 

“ That, too, were easy; and, by my joy! seems but 
natural.” 

“And walk a pace or two behind me,” continucd 
Jane, blushing a little at the suggestion. 

“Nay, that last needs consideration,” responded 
Philip, taken somewhat aback. “It might be consi- 
dered a slight to the city, and asifi—— But we can 
think of it on the way; the city dames have a dignity 
of their own, and so have the crafts by which mea 
earn their bread. We must not be ashamed of seem- 
ing what we are, remember. Still I promise to consider 
of it.” 

By this time the city dame had reached the river 
stairs, and stood side-by-side with Philip, examining 
the boats that were clamorously offered for her use. 
She saw none furnished with crimson cushions, and, 
somewhat disappointed in her ideas of state, was 
obliged to content herself with torn seats and six sturdy 
oarsmen, who promised to send her down the river at 
the speed of a bird’s flight. 

Many a time had Jane Shore been pleasuring to 
Greenwich, and other places on the river; but never 
in her life had she stepped into a boat with a step so 
light, or a heart that swelled so preudly. It wasa 
lovely day ; the sunshine fell warm and sparkling on 


Now hie thee in, and don thy best 








as the exquisite disappeared down the street. “‘ When 
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brink were just bursting into full leaf, and the bland, 
sweet air, was like that of a southern clime, when 
orange-treesarein blossom. A rich sense of happiness 
swelled that young bosom as the woman gazed around 
her, with a sense that everything her eye dwelt upon 
was lovely—but that she was most beautiful of all. 
Had not the king himself told her so, whispering the 
sweet truth so close to her ear that she could almost 
feel his breath on her cheek ? 

Philip Gage sat by her side a little crest-fallen and 
moody. He was not well pleased at the idea of acting 
the part of a menial to Mistress Shore, comely as she 
was—so he looked discententedly from the bright 
waves that rippled around him, to the rich leafiness of 
the shore, revolving this question in bis mind with 
some bitter feeling. At last Jane spoke to him, out of 
the fullness of her thoughts: 

“ Hast thou ever seen the king, Philip?” 

“Ay, more than once. He and Warwick rode 
through the city when the stout earl went to France 
about wedding the king's sister to some Frenchman— 
and I had a good leok at them beth. Gramercy, 
but Warwick—God assoil him!—was a wonderful 
man, and seemed far meeter ior king than Edward of 
York.” 

“ Nay, boy, that were impossible,” cried Jane, kind- 
ling up almost angrily; ‘ .uere is not on the: broad 
earth a kinglier presence, or a face like his.” 

“To my seeming, he doth not compare with the 
great earl who is slain,” persisted Philip. 

“ Nay, thou art wilfully perverse,” answered Jane ; 
and, with a child-like pout of her fed lips, she turned 
away from him. 

At last they came within sight of the Tower; and 
at the first sight of the royal residen.e, with the broad 
banner of England streaming over it, both Jane and 
her companion forgot all subje.is uf dispute. It was, 
indeed, a noble sight—that palace and prison, linked 
together by battlements and tuwers of solid stene. 
The glorious sunshine, which fell upon it, seemed to 
scatter richer light on the palace, and leave the prison 
in more profound gloom. 

A fleet of boats lay moored e2- tae Tower-stairs, 
with pennants flowing to the wind, and. canopies 
drinking up the sunsuine like blossoming flower-beds. 
On the battlements lords and ladies were walking to 
and fro, lured into the open air by the sunshine, which 
gleamed like flame on the velvet and cloth of gold in 
which they were arrayed. 

Up and down these ra .parts sentries marched. with 
slow monotonous vigilance, while companies of archers 
and arquebnsiers were seen defiling in the epen 
grounds,and yeomen of the guards, henchmen, and 
servitors, moved to and fro ia the outer wards, giving 
an air of active life to the grim walls, which partook 
both of war and revelry. 

When the boat which had conveyed her, reached 
the gate of St. Thomas, Jane Shore was so overcome 
with the power and grandeur of that stately mass of 
buildings, that all her animation fled, and, with 
child-like dependence she besought Puilip to keep 
close to her side, tlius relieviag the Loy of the unplea- 
sant decision he had resolved to proclaim. 

They feund no obstruction either at the gates or at 
the ward; still Jane was struck wita uew terrors in 
every step. She passed groups of richly arrayed 
ladies and court gallants, whose langhter in that 
place filed her with dismay. She felt like a beggar 
among them. The dress which had appeared so far 
above her deserts that morning, seemed puverty- 
stricken when contrasted with the cloth of gold, pearl- 
sprinkled damask, and glowing velvet, which was the 
ordinary garb of that place. 

But the lad, Philip, adapted himself weil to the 
occasion, and walked the greeusward of the royal 
garden with the casy assurance ef a deer-stalker in his 
native forest. After delivering the pass of entrance 
forwarded by the page, he made his way toward the 
royal apartments with only a chance inquiry, now and 
then, which occasion: d little comment, especially as 
Jane kept her promise, and drew her wimple so 
closely over the loveliness of her face, that it was 
scarcely remarked. 

At last the dame and her sharp-witted guide reached 
an ante-room, which led to the queen’s private apart- 
ments; and Jane stood there trembling and sadly 
afraid, while a page in waiting went in to learn the 
royal pleasure regarding her. 

“Would,” she whispered to Philip, “that I had 
never thought of undertaking this errand! Who 
would have believed that the ‘lower spread over so 
much ground, or heldsomany people? I thought the 
singe 

She broke off with a quick breath—for the page 
came into the ante-room again, and was looking for 
her. 

“ Her grace will see you, dame,” he said, with some 
show of consideration. “She is alone with the young 
princess.” 

Jane stepped forward, her face turning white as 
snow; but, under the rose-tinted lining, beaming out 


all the more lovely for that. Philip followed her 
without invitation, but also without hindrance; and 
directly these two city-bred people steod in the pre- 
sence of Elizabeth Woodville. 

The queen, then in the wane of her singular beauty, 
was kneeling by a hassock of purple silk, decorated 
with flowers of gold, on which a pretty infant, buta 
few mouths old, was lying, with, its hands and feet 
in the air, crowing joyously under its mother’s 
caresses. 

The queen wore a lofty head-dress, which had been 
surrounded by a light diadem ef jewels; but the mis- 
chievous handsof the child had torn itfrom her brow, 
and attempted, to thrust it into his mouth; but fiud- 
ing the jewels cold, let it fall to the floor, where itlay 
by the hassock, breaking up a gleam of sunshine that 
shone across it into a thousand tiny rainbows. 

With her soft, yellow hair loosened and falling like 
a veil over the stripes of her tunic, the blxe and gold 
of which harmonized with the delicacy of her complex- 
ion, there was.a great deal of womanliness, but little 
of royal dignity, in Elizabeth when she stood up to 
receive the two persons who stood gazing upon her 
with breathless wonder: for, in all their imaginings, 
they had never pictured the Queen of Bugland as 
the leading feature ef a domestic scene like this. 

She had lifted the child from his: hassock and held 
him to her bosom, holding fast the tiny hands, that, 
not yet tired of play, had fastened themselves.in the 
shining waves of ler hair. 

“So ye have brought the emeralds his majesty 
farcied se mucli,” said Elizabeth, surrendering her 
bright tresses to the child, with a smile that flitted over 
her face without disturbing the Grecian regularity of 
her features. “ Let me look at them.” 

Jane took a casket of tinted leather from her gip- 
sire, and, opening it, revealed the chain of great 
lustrous emeralds coiled up on its cushion of scarlet 
silk. 

“Certes, his highness has not overpraised them,” 
cried Elizabeth, surrendering the child to an attend- 
ant, and giving herself up to intense admiration of 
the jewels. “Green as the leaves of summer, and 
bright as stars. Ah! my pretty youngster, but for 
thee his highness might never have tuought of so 
brave a gift—it is a beautiful atonement for thy humble 
birth in sanctuary.” 

Asshe spoke, the royal lady unwound, the coronet 
from its cushion, and shook the gems up and down 
before the babe, tantalizing his eager hands and rest- 
less blue eyes. Then she spoke to the city dame, 
who, for the nioment, had been forgotten. 

“They please me even better than I expected— 
leave them.” 

Jane turned to go away without having saida 
word about the price of. her emeralds. Indeed, she 
had forgotten that part of her mission. entirely— 
Philip gave a jerk at her robe. 

“But the gold—the order for payment on the 
royal treasury !” he whispered. 

Jane turned suddenly, her wimple fell back, and 
she stood. blushing with embarrassment near the 
queen. 

Elizabeth spoke, recognizing Jane’s presence, but 
without looking directly at her, for she was still too 
pleasantly occupied with the jewels. 

“ With regard to the price,” she said, “ his highness 
wished to settle that himself. He is now in his 
cabinet—my page shall take you there!” 

“ What, to the king?” exclaimed Jane, ina tone 
that arrested the queen’s attention at once, aad she 
looked, for the first time, directly in the woman’s 
face. For some seconds she gazed steadily into those 
lovely features. Then her scrutiny subsided into a 
faint, unpleasant smile, and a sidelong glance, half 
sinister, half scornful. 

“Thy business here is ended,” she said, with the 
smile still on her lip. ‘ What follows is for his 
highness the king !” 

‘The queen touched a bell that stood on the table 
near by, and gave some orders in a low voice to the 
page who answered the summons, 

Jane and Philip obeyed a signal given by. the page, 
and followed him iuto the ante-room. 

“Rest thou here!” said the youth, addressing 
Philip ; “ the dame will follow me.” 

Betore Philip could answer, Jane Shore disappeared 
down a neighbouring corridor, following the page. 

(To be continued) 





FACETI2A. 


ConvEnsmp ale‘is the latest invention in the beve- 
rage line. A hittle of it goes a great way. 

Frew Frrenps.—A nobleman, extremely rich, but 
a miser, stopping to change horses at Athlone, the 
carriage was surrounded by paupers, imploring alms, 
to whom he turned a deaf ear, and drew up the glass. 
A ragged old woman, going round to the other side 











of the carriage, bawled out, in the old peer’s bearing, 





“ Please you, my lord,} just chuck one shilling out 
of your coach, I'll answer it will traitall your 
Jriends im Athlone.” 

Iv:a lady is asked how many rings she has, she can 
say truly, no end to them. 

We hear of a young lady in town who isso large- 
hearted that it has made her round-shouldered. 


Fasuton has at. last taken to doing things on the 
square—buttons of that shape being all the rage. 

Tue girl whe succeeds in winning the love of a 
true man makes a lucky hit, and is herself a lucky 
miss. 

Miss Anntre Mossrry and Mrs. Ann Tipathy are 
earnestly requested to call upon Miss Amy A. Billity, 
and remove the bad impression they Jeft behind them 
on Tuesday. 

Ira policeman detect men stealing, what ought he 
to do, and yet not to do?—Stop ’em in it—{stopa 
minute. } 

Somesopy says that a pretty woman is a brilliant 
poem, full of rhyme, sentiment, and all manner of 
illustrations. When bound in one’s arms she increases 
to several volumes. 

A LaDy, speaking of the gathering of lawyers, to 
dedicate a new court-house, said she supposed they 
had gone “to view the ground where they must 
shortly lie.” 

Some one was telling an Irishman that a certain 
person had eaten ten saucers of ice-cream} where- 
upon the Irishman shook his head, “So you den't 
believe it?” With a shrewd nod the Irishinan aus- 
wered; “I believe in the crame, but not in the sau- 
cers.” 

New-Trition.—Change of air, or nutrition of the 
entire body, is recommended by Dr. Trall. Salphur 
soap is recommended for keeping the complexion 
clear from pimples, &c. Itis very odd, There is our 
old friend Vesuvius, who has been suffering for a 
long time from eruptions, ana sulphur only seems to 
make him worse. 

DisconsoLats PARENTS.—An advertisement appear- 
ed in a morning paper a few days ago, respecting a 
young lady who had eloped, which coticluded as 
follows: “ She is most earnestly requested to return 
to her disconsolate parents ; but if she does not choose 
to come home after this explanation, she is earnestly 
desired to send the key of the tea-chest!” 

“ Wuat is the differenee between a General. anda 
Commissary-General 2?” said a lady to a Commissary- 
General, who is rumoured to. have made a, large 
fortune through his. office. “ The only difference,” 
interrupted a by-stander, ‘ that I know, is the one 
bleeds his. country, whilst the other bleeds, for his 
country.” The explanation was sufficient. 

Waste Not, Want Not.— A gentleman: who bad 
put aside two bottles of capital ale, to recreate some 
friends, discovered just before dinner that hisiservant, 
a country bumpkin, had empied them both. “ Scoun- 
drel,” said bis master, “what de you mean by this?” 
‘* Why, sir, I saw plain enough bythe cleuds that it 
was going to thunder, so I drank up the ale: at. once, 
lest it should turn sour ; for there's nothing I do 
abominate like waste.” 

DOWN WITH YOUR GOLD-DUST. 

Red hair is all the rage just now in Paris, and ladies 
whose hair is black or brown by nature, are actually 
endeavouring (so at least we hear it whispered) to 
make it red by art. It is not very long since a con- 
trary result was fashionably aimed at, and blackening 
or emabrowning fluids were invented for the use of 
those whose tresses were unfashionably red, But 
Fashion is capricious,and what is ugly one day is 
called beautiful the next. As the colour upon which 
to stake the hazard of a dye, rouge gagne now-a-days, 
and still more now-a-nights, in the swell salons of 
Paris. 

As applied to hair, however, the word “red” has 
not yet come into fashien, although the colour may 
have done so. Ladies with red hair used to vow that 
it was “auburn,” and now to say that it is “ golden” 
is the fashionable phrase. Moreover, not content with 
wearing golden hair (whether natural or not, it were 
impertinent toask), the rich hairessesof Paris sprinkle 
gold-dust on their heads, to give their hair still more 
the fashionable hue. ‘This practice must be costly, if 
indulged in by young ladies when going to a ball, for 
a rattling waltz or galop would soon danee down all 
their gold-dust. As a provident papa, if our daughters 
take to wearing such expensive hair-powder, we shill 
either stop their dancing, or insist upen their wearing 
a wide tray by way, of collar, which may catch tho 
precious particles when shaken from their heads. 

We are aware that it is idle fer a, man to raise his 
voice against the freaks of fashion, and as for utter- 
ing a protest against the wearing of dyed hair, it were, 
in Oriental language, to “beat the air” to do so. Jf 
hunchbacks or cross-eyes were to come info fashioy 
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ladies would begin to vie with one another as to which 
of them could cultivate the biggest hump or squint. 
So it is useless to exhort them never tosay Dye. If 
fashion bade them wear grey hair, or even green, they 
would not hesitate to do so. Pirates as they are, in 
all matters of costume, they will sail under false colours 
at the very shortest notice. To impart an artificial 
redness to the hair is as easy, very likely, as to give 
it to the cheek ; and we dare say there are few of 
those who dye their heads who are altogether worthy 
to be spoken of as beauties without paint, 
BEER ON TRIAL, 

An instruetive incident occurred the other day 
during an inquiry about some beer before the Sheriff 
of Gloucester. An action was brought by Messrs. 
Flower, the Brewers of Stratford-on-Avon (who brew 
a sort of ale which is not unworthily called Shake- 
speare), against another brewer named Pole, for put- 
ting some of his own beer into their easks, and thereby 
damaging those vessels. 

During the progress-of the trial, Mr. Taynton 
produced a sample of the beer, in a tumbler, which 
being, as he alleged, acid, tended, aecording to his 
argument, to injure the casks. The foreman of the 
jury, to whom it was handed, in order to test its 
quality, tasted it, smacked his lips, and drank it off at 
a draught—much to the astonishment and indignation 
of the Under Sheriff—who spoke in terms of com- 
plaint to the offender. The foreman excused himself 
by saying that he ‘was rather thirsty.’ As may be 
imagined, this way of sifting evidence created much 
amusement in Court. 

The jury gave the plaintiffsa farthing damages. 
The only wonder is that they gave them any at all. 
When beer is produced in Court in proof that it is bad 
enough te injure barrels, and turns out to be so good 
that the foreman of the jury, on tasting a glass of it, 
cannot help tossing the whele of it down, one would 
think there would be an end of the question. Beer 
which a British juryman so eagerly committed to his 
interior would surely be unlikely te corrode that of a 
cask. Evidently, this was no small beer.—Punch. 


FINE ARTS. 

Among the pictures for whieh the public should look 
at the forthcoming Royal Academy, we may draw 
attention to the following chefs d’euvre :— 

A week's salary, drawn by that distinguished artist, 
Mr. Ranter, first tragedian at the Theatre Royal, New 
Cut. 

A large audience of three, drawn by the new and 
screaming farce, ‘‘ Where is my Aunt,?” 

A noble molar, drawn by the united efforts of the 
students of Guy’s Hospital. 

A handbarrow, drawn by A. Moke. 

Money in the Post Office Savings’ Bank, drawn 
by a denkey who didn’t know when his money was 
safe.—. 

Sermons in Stones.—The King of Prussia, we are 
informed by the German papers, is about to lay the 
first stone of a splendid monument, to be erected at 
Berlin, in honour and memory of “the great battles of 
Alsen and Diippel.”. We may add, from private 
sources, that his Majesty, on arranging the stone com- 
memorating the victories in its place, will complete 
the ceremony by addressing to the. stone, so inscribed, 
~ words, “ Lie there!” Very appropriate indeed !— 

un. 

SIMPLE NATURE'S HAPPY CHILD. 

Amy (who has just seen twelve summers):—'‘ Marama, 
may | get married ?” 

Mamma :—“ Married! Why, dear?” 

Amy :—“ Why, mamma, because the children have 
never seen'a wedding, and I thought they would be 
80 pleased !”— Fun. 

AnatomicaL Discovery.—For .a long time it 
has baffled the medical autherities to account for the 
force with which the*waves beat against the shore, 
and it has recently come to light that it arises from 
the fact of there being ‘* muscles ” in the sea, 


EXTRAORDINARY NAVAL INTELLIGENCE.—We have 
heard of ships being “dressed” with flags, of their 
Wearing stays, and of their being coated (with paint) ; 
but we were by no means prepared for the startling 
intelligence which lately reached us from Lisbon, of 
two Federal-eruisers having been caught in the act of 
“trying on” a new (Yankee) shift. 


STATISTICS. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL Srattstics.—At the last 
agricultural census in the United States there were in 
the Federal States 4,049,142 horses, 280,847 mules, 
9,965,148 cattle and oxen, 6,066,748 cows, 24,346,391 
sheep, and 16,148,712 hogs. The Federal States pro- 
duced the year of the census 897,839,212 bushels of 
Tadian corn, 178,677,928 bushels of wheat, 19,989,335 
bushels of rye, 170,129,864 bushels of oats, 12,158,895 





bushels of barley, 15,786.122 bushels of buckwheat) 
98,965,198 bushels of potatoes, 18,346,730 tons of hay: 
and 163,353,082Ib of tobacco. 

INCREASE oF Natrons.—Official returns lately 
issued show the rate at which various countries in- 
crease and multiply. In Great Britain in the year 
1862 a living child was born to every 28 persons. In 
France (1861), only one child to every 37 persons; 
Austria (1062), one to every 42; Prussia 1860), one to 
every 25; Belgium (1861), one to every 832; Sweden 
(1859), one to every 29 ; Denmark and the Duchies 
(1862), one to every 31; Bavaria (1861), one to every 
29; Hanover (1861), one to every 31; Spain and 
Balearic Islands (1861), one to every 25; Greece, 
(1860), one to every 35; Chili (1862), one to every 24. 

Tue French papers note a remarkable deficiency in 
the importation of cotton into France, which amounted 
to 10,823,000 kilogrammes for the first two months of 
1863; it increased to 13,953,000 in 1864; but it de- 
clined this year to 11,767,000 kilogrammes. The raw 


silk imported during the first two months of 1863 
amounted to 683,000 kilogrammes, during the corre- 
sponding period of 1864 to 349,000 kilogrammes, and 
during the present year to 565,000 kilogrammes. The 
thrown silk imported during the corresponding period 
of 1863 amounted to 473,000 kilogrammes; in 1864 to 


157,008, and during the present year to 180,000 kilo- 


grammes. 


THE VILLAGE AT EVENING. 


Ir rests within those evening rays, 
Like peace in Heaven’s smile ; 

Health glows upon the village ways, 
And beauty free from guile. 


Far from the scenes of struggling pride, 
Contentment is its own ; 

Simplicity is there untried, 
And strife is there unknown. 

The cottage by the sunny rill, 
The fruit-trees bending o’er, 

The shadows of the silent mill, 
The grouping at.the door. 


Childhood's sweet laugh 'mong voices deep, 
The birds’ wild parting lay, 

The homeward steps.of those who keep 
Blithe sounds upon their way ; 


The feeling of the labourer free, 
The love of his small home, 
Whence happy eyes look forth to see 
The father smiling come. 
*. * * * 


The clouds are gathering into night, 
The hum of life is o’er; 

Glimmering in each cottage light, 
Few steps pass by the door! 

The day is told, the prayer is said, 
Sleep is above them all; 

May happiness in dreams be shed, 


And joy wake morning’s call! W.D.H. 


GEMS. 


Expertence isthe father, and memory the mother, 
of wisdem. 


Trust him little who praises all; him less wh® 
censures all. 

AFFECTION. 
There is a.tear more pure and bright 
Than even morn’s first blushing light ; 
It sparkles with a milder glow 
Than sunbeams on the driven snow ; 
It is a purer, sweeter gem, 
Than ever breathed on rose-bud stem ; 
Oh, yes !—’tis even lovelier far 
Than evening's first and lonely star ; 
For ‘tis that hely, sacred tear, 
Affection claims her offspring dear. 


Be on Goop Terms wita your Pittow.—The 
instant the head is laid on the pillow is that on which 
conscience delivers its decrees. If it has conceived 
any evil design, it is surrounded with thorns. The 
softest down is hard under the restless head of the 
wicked. In erder to be happy, one must be on good 
terms with one’s pillow, for the nightly reproaches it 
can make must be heard; yet it is never so tranquil 
as after a day on which one has performed some good 
act, or when one is conscious of having spent it in 
some useful or substantial employment. 


How to Fart Asrerr.—The great point to be 
gained in order to secure sleep is to escape from 
thought, especially from that clinging, tenacious, 
imperious thought which in most cases of wakefulness 





has possession of the mind. TI always effect this by 
the following simple process: “I turn my eyeballs 
as far to the right or left, or up and down, as I can, 
without pain, and then commence rolling them slowly, 
with slight divergence from a direct line of vision, 
around in their sockets, and continue doing thus until 
I fall asleep, which occurs generally within three 
minutes—always within fiveat the most. The imme- 
diate effect of this procedure differs from that of any 
other that I have ever heard to procure sleep. It not 
merely diverts thought into a new channel, but actually 
suspends it. Since I became aware of this I have 
endeavoured, innumerable times, while thus rolling 
my eyes, to think upon a particular subject, and even 
upon that which before kept me awake, but I could 
not. As long as they were moving around my mind 
was blank. If any one doubts this, let him try the 
experiment for himself. I wish he would; let him 
pause just here and make it. I venture to assure him 
that, if he makes it in good faith, in the manner des- 
eribed, the promise of a “ penny for his thonghts,” or 
for each of them, while the operation is in progress, 
will add very little to his wealth. Sxch being its 
effect, we cannot wonder that it should bring sleep to 
a nervous and wakeful man at night. The philosophy 
of the matter is very simple. A suspension of thought 
is tothe mind what a suspension of travel or labour 
is to a weary body. It enjoys the luxury of rest; the 
strain upen its faculties is removed ; it falls asleep as 
naturally as the farmer in his chair after toiling all 
day in the field. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tne wells in the oil regions are all flowing—with 
water. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that Mr. Woolner 
has been commissioned to execute a bust of Richard 
Cobden ; a cast of the face of the deceased was taken 
for this purpose. 

A Spanisu proverb says: “A little in the merning 
is enough ; enough at dinner is but little; but.a little 
at night is too much.” Remember this, and save in- 
digestion and sleepless nights. 

Wuat 1s A Dottan?—A New York paper states 
fhat a draught has just found its way into Wall Street, 
drawn by a Richmond house for £300 sterling. The 
draught cost the purchaser 80,000 dollars in Confe- 
derate currency. 

Tue peach was originally a poisonous almond. Ks 
fleshy parts were used to poison arrows, and it was for 
this purpose introduced into Persia. The transplan- 
tations and cultivation, however, not only removed 
its poisonous q-alities, but produced the delicious 
fruit that we now evjoy. 


Tue Laws or Love.—He who cannot hold his 
tongue cannot love. No man can be sincerely in love 
with two persons at the same time. Tho gifts and 
pleasures of love should be voluntary. Love never 
dwelt in the house of avarice. Love cannot remain 
stationary ; it must of necessity increase or diminish. 
Facility of possession is fatal to love, difficulties in- 
erease it. 

Sram Fire Encrves.—Some careful experiments 
recently made with a light steam fire engine supplied 
by Messrs. Merryweather and Sons to the Alton Vo- 
lunteer Fire Brigade, to ascertain the indicated horse- 
power, have given the foHowing results :—This steam 
fire engine, complete on its wheels and carriage, with 
firemen’s seats, hose-box, coal bunkers, water tank, 
&c., weighs 25 cwt.; the diameter ef the steam cylin- 
der is 6}in., and that of the pump 3fin., the stroke of 
both steam and water pistons being 18in. Working 
at 120 strokes per minute, the pressure in the air 
vessel was 140 Ib. per square inch, so giving out in 
actual useful work in pumping rather more than 27- 
horse power. 

Currous Action or A Giass Rop.—Place a tube, 
say two feet long, before a fire, in a horizontal position, 
having the position properly supported, say by putting 
in a cork at each end supported by pins for an axis ; 
the rod will. acquire a retary motion round the axis, 
and also a progressive motion towards the fire, even if 
the supporters are declined from the fire. When the 
progressive motion of the tube towards the fire is 
stopped by any obstacle, the rotation isstill continued. 
When the tubes are placed in nearly an upright posi- 
tion, leaning to the right hand, the motion will be from 
east to west; but if they lean to the left hand, their 
motion will be from west to east; and the nearer they 
are placed to an upright position the less will be their 
motion either way. If the tubes be placed on a sheet 
of glass, instead of moving towards the fire they will 
move from it, and about the axis in a contrary direc- 
tion from what they did‘before; nay, they will recede 
from the fire, and move a little upwards when the plane 
inclines towards the fire.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





T. P. B—The family sername of Her Majesty is Guelph. 

Lavixta.—The best means of rendering the voice strong 
is to practise singing assiduously. 

Garnyrowrx.—Any of the larger music publishers in Lon- 
don would doubtless forward you the song to order. 

Fannx.—The lines entitled “Hope” gre thankfully de- 
clined. 

Gumiacme DE Bocrroy.—We cannot avail ourselves of 
the lines on “The Return of Spring.” The sentiments are 
not new. 

Ayxiovs Fatnen.—Parental authority extends over chil- 
tren until they attain the age of twenty-one, which is the 

period of majority for both sexes. 

Bess.—We could not, consistently with propriety, publish 
the personal information you ask for, respecting the author's 
name. (The handwriting is good.) 

G. C. F.—To dye cloth black, impregnate the material 
with the mordant acetate or tartrate of iron, and then boil 
in a decoction of madder and logwood. 

IJvxi1a.—The best way of cleaning bronze articles is to keep 
them well dusted, and rub with a soft cloth. Washing will 
destroy the bronzing. 

J. T. J.—Yes, in some animals the ear is said to be more 
intelligent than the eye. A person accustomed to the horse 
can tell by the motion of the ear much that the animal 
thinks or means. 

Hexena.—Objects of every figure, except that of a sphere, 
vary according te their position. The appearance arising 
from obliquity of position is called foreshortening, and the 
art which treats of this is termed perspective. 

A Winow, with two little girls, who has a good old esta- 
blished business, would be glad to meet with a partner for 
life, who would study her happiness. The gentleman must 
be about forty years of age. 

Ixquirern.—Female applicants for employment as tele- 
graph clerks are required to possess a moderately good 
English education. The handwriting requires steady prac- 
tice. (See also reply to “ M. A." in present number.) 

Wiitram F.—The area of British India is about 10,000 
square miles, and the population*(by estimate) is 135,571,350; 
which makes the entire area of the British empire 4,420,600 
square miles, and the aggregate population 174,389,308, 

Eymra L—You must apply to some shipping agent, or to 
the captain of the vessel on board. The duties of a ship's 

stewardess are obvious, and the salary is a matter of ar- 
rangement. 

Waurrroorwitt.— The orthography of ’Americo-Indian 
words is by ne means settled. Mocassin is usually spelt as 
bere printed, the accent being rather sharp upon the pen- 
ultimate syllable. 

Eien and Ansrz would like to commence a matrimonial 
correspondence with two respectable young gentlemen. 
“Ellen” is twenty years of age, and fair; “ Annie” is eigh- 
teen years of age, and dark. 

Dravo1to.—If your lungs are weak, it would not be judi- 
cious to practise on a wind instrument; but your doing so 
would not induce consumption. The Indian hempseed and 
betel root will produce a species of intoxication. 

H. M. F. is desirous of corresponding matrimonially, and 
exchanging cartes, with a domesticated young lady younger 
than himself, who would make a loving wife. Is twenty- 
five years of age, tall, of pale complexion, with brown hair, 
and is very respectable. 

Tuomas J., who is twenty-five years of age, 5 ft. 6 in. in 
height, fair complexion, considered good-looking, and in 
business, with a moderate income, would like to meet with a 
good-tempered young lady about his own age, with a view 
te marriage. 

T. T.—It would be hard to tell at what precise time began 
the practice of “ toasting”—that is, naming or proposing any 
one whose health, success, &c,, or any sentiment, is to be 
drunk. In No. 24 of the Tatler, however, you will find a 
whimsical explanation of its supposed origin. 

A. H—The term “d'oyleys" given to small wineglass 
napkins is derived from the circumstance that they were 
first made*by a warehouseman of that name, who formerly 
carried on business in the Strand, at the east corner of 
Wellington Street. 

A, S. O. will be happy to correspond matrimonially with a 
gentleman who is tall and in a respectable position. Is 
nineteen years of age, rather tall, has brown hair, light gray 
eyes, is considered good-looking, and would make a loving 
wife to a kind husband. 

E. S. wishes to correspond with a young lady who has 
matrimonial proclivities. Is twenty-three years of age, has 
dark eyes and hair, and an income of £250a year. The 
lady must be good tempered, well educated, and able to 
make a home happy ; but possession of money is no object. 

A. C. B. is ina sad position, being so “unfortunate as to 
live in @ dreary country place, where there is no chance of 
her being married,” and invokes the assistance of our 

columns in order to achieve that desirable object. “ A. B.C." 
says:—“The young men in the country are all foolish and 
clowns, so tha! 
dislike them ali*intensely. Iam sixteen years of age, and 
always considered d-looking; am tall and fair, have re- 
ceived a good education (with accomplishments), and am 


hough I have some su&ors among them, I. 


also domesticated; my connections are respectable in the 
highest degree, and when of age I shall have a fortune.” 
The gentleman should be rather dark, and not much above 
twenty years of age, and must be respectable. (“Ivanhoe ” 
would very probably be just the knight to rescue this forlorn 
rustic damsel) 

Gaspar.—The extent of our sight diminishes or augments 
in proportion to the quantity of light that surrounds us, sup- 
posing the Hlumination of the object to remain the same. 
Thus, if the same object which we see during the day ata 
certain distance, were equally illuminated at night, it would 
be visible at a much greater distance. 

A. B. C., a widower, forty-two years of age, 5 ft. 7} in. in 
height, with dark hair, who belongs to one of the profes- 
sions, and has one son, offers himself to a lady who likes a 
quiet life,and would not object to an early marriage. Is 
not particular as to age, and if the Indy has an income, all 
the better. Cartes exchanged, if desired. 

J. R., who is twenty years of age, wishes to meet witb a 
young lady of about eighteen, with a view to a matrimonial 
engagement. Is not particularly good-looking, and has an 
income at present of only £110a year; but merely stipulates 
that the lady should possess “good temper and a small 
amount of sense.” 

Louis R.—No; Guy Fawkes's “cellar” no longer exists. 
Tt was a crypt-like apartment beneath the old House of 
Lords, the ancient Parliament Chamber at Westminster. 
This building was taken down about the’ year 1832, when it 
was ascertained that the vaults had been the ancient kit- 
chen of the old palace. (The handwriting is very fair.) 


SUNSHINE. 


The earth is full of sunshine 
When the heart is full of glee, 
For the light within our spirit 
Shines on everything we see ; 
Then it finds the smallest trifle, 
For its happiness suffice, 
And pleasure in the simplest things, 
As in the things. of price. 


There is sunshine in the flowers, 
In the shadowy forest trees ; 
There is sunshine in the rippling brook, 
That whispers with the breeze; 
It looks on us from every face, 
The homely and the fair ; 
And the happier the spirit feels 
The more it seeks to share. o. 


C. B. G.—Charcoal is asserted, on good medical authority, 
to be a speedy and effective cure for burns. By layinga 
piece of cold charcoal upon a burn the pain subsides imme- 
diately; if left on one hour, the wound will be healed. 
Treacle is also strongly recommended as an effective and 
speedy cure for burns and scalds. 

E. S. L.—The following is a very effectual and easy recipe 
for the cure of warts in preference to lunar caustic :—Wash 
a large sized raw. carrotin cold water, then scrape off the 
red or outer coat, and mix it with a quantity of common 
salt: apply the mixture to the part affected as a poultice; 
and after a week or two the warts will entirely disappear. 

H. S. A—Although some animals are destitute of the 
senses of smell and hearing, and others are destitute of eyes, 
the sense of feeling is never wanting; probably, not often, 
something resembling the sénse of taste. The aniennez of 
an insect are the organs of touch; by means of which it is 
supposed they communicate intelligence to one another. 

B. C.—The term “ poltroon” is not English. It is derived 
from the French poltron, which is again derived from the 
Latin words pollex truncatus. And this designation was 
given formerly to some of the inhabitants of France, because 
they were addicted to the practice of cutting off their thumbs 
to avoid serving in the army; such persons being called 
poltrens, or cowards, 

M. A.—Application must be made to the manager, at the 
Chief Telegraph Office, in Threadneedle Strect. There is 
mo premium required; all female candidates for employ- 
ment as telegraph clerks are selected from a list, placed on 
probation as learners, and paid according to ability. (Hand- 
writing would probably be good enough, with a little prac- 
tice.) 

L. Lestre.—A simple remedy for wakefulness at night is 
asserted to be eating a lettuce. A very celebrated medical 
authority, who in the decline of life suffered from wakeful- 
ness, found much comfort from a slight repast on 
lettuces ; and, indeed, any person who has indulged in the 
same, must have experienced the soporific effect of this 
plant. Among the fables of antiquity we read of Venus, 
after the death of Adonis, throwing herself on a bed of 
lettuces to obtain forgetfulness of her grief. 

Amazsrmus, who is nineteen years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in 
height, of slender figure and fair complexion, with auburn 
hair, is good tempered and cheerful, considered handsome, 
has received the education of a gentleman, holds a good 
position in a bank, is highly respectable, and has fair expec- 
tations, is desirous of corresponding (with a view to matri- 
mony) with a young lady, who must be of respectable 
family, have dark flowing ringlets, be tall and slender, from 
sixteen to eighteen years of age, and well educated, with 
a fair dowry; if musical preferred. Carte de visite indis- 
pensable. 

Vioitets.— A correspoadent writes: —“Two dear little 
children insisted, the other day, on my wearing eight or ten 
of their violets in my button-hole. Coming home some two 
hours after, I threw the violets into my water-jug, and left 
them there till the morning. I took them out crisp and satu- 
rated, but almost scentless; on going, however, to wash in 
the water they had fioated on, it was decidedly perfumed by 
them. I wish, therefore, to inform your readers that there 
is thus an innocent and delicious luxury in store for them, 
and one which will be available for some time to come, and 
at no - 

Frvuearity.—You can accomplish your object of making a 
simple barometer in this wises—Take a long narrow bo 
(preferably one of the old-fashioned long eau de Cologne 
bottles), and put into it two and a half drachms of camphor, 
with eleven drachms of spirits of wine. Dissolve the cam- 
pher by gentle agitation, and then add the following: 
Water, nine draclims, nitrate of potash (saltpetre) thirty- 
eight grains, muriate of ammonia (sal ammanigc) also 








thirty-eight grains, dissolving these salts in the water pro- 








vious to mixing with the camphorated spirit. Then shake 
the whole thoroughly together, cork the bottle well, and way 
the top, subsequently making a hole with a redhot needle in 
the top of the cork. Place the bottle in any stationary posi. 
tion, and the changes which the materials will assume, wij) 
afford an excellent prognostic of the coming weather. 

Louis, who ‘is twenty-two years of age, has dark curly 
hair and moustache, blue eyes, and considered very hand. 
some, is 5 ft. 11 in. in height, and in receipt of an income of 
£500 a year, would like to correspond and exchange cartes 
with a lady about twenty years of age, with a view te ma. 
trimony. 

Georcrya R.—You cannot make rhubarb champagne by 
a very quick pfocess. You must proceed thus: To every 
six pounds of “ gooseberry rhubarb,” cut in sali pieces, put 
one quart of unboiled spring water, and well bruise the 
rhubarb. Let it stand twenty-four hours; strain off, and to 
every six pounds of rhubarb add one pound of sugar, dis. 
solved, and one pint of river water. Let it stand a day 
more; remove all scum that rises, and put it into a flannej 
bag to drain ; put the liquor into a barrel, with the vent-peg 
not too low; let whatever liquor drains from the bag go 
into the cask, and let the whole work three days: cover the 
— —_ and let the liquor stand for four months before 
it ottle 


CommunicaTiozs RECRIVED:— 

Miriam, & Hebrew maiden, would like to hear further from, 
and exchange cartes with, “ L. C.,” a co-religionist. 

Vicror Le Bex would like to correspond and exchange 
cartes with “Topsy,” with a view to marriage. 

J. B. considers himself greatly honoured by the notice 
“ Lillias W.” has taken of his communication, and will be 
most happy to exchange cartes, 

M. G., who is twonty years of age, middle stature, and 
very domesticated, wishes to correspond matrimonially with 
the young tradesman, “ E. J. H.” 

Jurtrex would like to correspond matrimonially with “ No 
Name.” Is 5 ft. 10in. in height, of dark complexion, and 
considered very good-looking. 

Sipyey A., who is twenty-one years of age, has good ex- 
pectations, and is highly respectable, would be happy to 
open a matrimonial correspondence with “ Ada." 

A. ZR, in perfect bond fides, replies to “A: K.” that he 
wil! be happy to hear further in order to exchange cartes de 
visite. Is twenty-five years of age, tall, rather fair, and 
good amateur musician. 

Sampson S., who is nineteen years of age, rather dark, 
musical, tolerably good-looking, and has good expectations, 
would like to correspond and exchange cartes with the young 
lady whose initials are “ E. S.” 

Jous Frank, who is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 10 in 
in height, -dark complexion, and belongs to’ a highly-re- 
spectable family, would be happy to correspond with “ Ada” 
(whose carte is requested), with a view to matrimony. 

F.S., who is seventeen years of age, 5 ft. in height, would 
like to correspond matrimonially and exchange cartes with 
“George.” Has light brown hair and gray eyes, and £200 
@ year income. 

A. E. F., who is eighteen years of age, has brown hair and 
hazel eyes, would like to correspond matrimonially and ex- 
change cartes with ** Victor Le Bel” Is 5 ft. in height, very 
ladylike, and has a small income. 

Decta wishes to open a matrimonial correspondence with 
“Topsy ” (No. 103), whose domestic qualities he would highly 
appreciate, Is twenty-one years of age, tall, dark, and con- 
sidered good-looking, 

E. J. D. would be glad to correspond with “ Alex. C.,” with 
a view to matrimony. Is thirty years of age, of medium 
height, and good-looking, good-tempered, and thorouzhly 
domesticated. 

A. A. would be glad to hear further, and receive carte a 
visite, from either “ Clara" or “Laura.” He is possessed of 
ample means to make a wife comfortable, keeps a horse and 
carriage, and has a very beautiful villa well fu 

J. B. is desirous of commencing a matrimonial correspond- 
ence and exchanging cartes with “A. K." Is twenty-five 
years of age, considered good-looking, very respectably cou- 
nected, and has prospects. (The handwriting is plaix 
and bold, but rather unformed.) 

A. A. A. and B. B. B. would be glad to correspond matri- 
monially with ‘“Lonise" and “Annie.” “A. A. A.” is 
twenty-two years of age, tall and dark, and considered 
good-looking. “B. B. B.” is nineteen years of age, tall and 
dark, and is also considered good-looking. 

ALPHA would be happy to open @ matrimonial correspon- 
dence with “C. H.” (No. 102.) Is twenty years of age, o! 
highly respectable family, tall, dark, and considered good- 
looking ; and thinks that “C. H,"’ is just the “ one maid for 

in” 


M. B., whois extremely fond of music, is in a good posi- 
tion in a banking establishment, and is just twenty years o/ 
age, will be glad to hear further from “J. A. B.," whom he 
thinks his beau ideal of a wife, and will willingly exchange 
cartes. 

Onemicus will be happy to correspond and exchange car‘ 
with “J. A. R.,” with a view to matrimony. Is twenty years 
of age, 5 ft. 9 in. in height, has dark brown hair and eyes, is 
considered tolerably good-looking, is very musical, and 9! 
a lively disposition; is a chemist, but has mo expectations, 
besides his own profession. 

Romeo, who possesses all the qualifications specified by 
“ Ada,” will be most happy to commence a matrimonial 
correspondence and eé: cartes. “Romeo” is in want 
of a partner for life whom he can love, and does not care for 
money, as he is in pretty good jumstances; and would 
think more of “ Ada’s” beauty and qualifications than of Le? 
£5,000. 
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